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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


that gray day in Washington when the 

heavens opened, a deluge fell, and the thirty- 
first President of the United States stood bareheaded 
in the rain to take the oath of his great office. 

In the year that has passed since that event Mr. 
Hoover has had his chance to play the Herculean réle 
which the American system of government casts for 
its chief officer. Partly as a result of his own choosing 
and partly as a result of the choice made for him by 
fate, there are five chief problems which have claimed 
a great part of his time and effort: 

First, the relief he promised to the farmer; second, 
the tariff he urged for industry; third, the solution he 
volunteered to find for prohibition; fourth, the dis- 
armament he hoped to contribute to world peace; and 
fifth, the fresh store of confidence he found it necessary 
to pump into a startled public after the sudden smash 
of stocks in Wall Street. 

To say that Mr. Hoover has succeeded in writing 
Finis at the end of any one of these five problems is 
to say too much. Each one of the five is still alive, still 
troublesome, still clamoring, at least intermittently, 
for the attention which only the President can give it. 
But if this is true, it is also true that with each of his 
chief problems Mr. Hoover has made measurable 
progress. 

Farm relief has reached the point of an experimental 
Farm Board, adequately equipped with funds. Some 
sort of tariff bill will shortly be completed. Prohibition 
is in the hands of a committee of diagnosticians. The 
earnest hope for disarmament that was only a hope, 
one year ago, has materialized into the naval confer- 
ence in London. Prompt steps to restore confidence 
following the stock-market panic unquestionably kept 
a gigantic loss of paper profits from developing into 
hard times and a genuine business depression. 

Nor is this all. For it is certainly not the least of 
Mr. Hoover’s achievements that he has found time not 
only to work at his major problems but to turn his 
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mind to other things. Thus, with a good deal of imag- 
ination and not much worry about precedent, he has 
killed the fiction of an “official spokesman,” substi- 
tuted direct dealing with the press, upset the settled 
policy of the Treasury Department in the matter of 
income-tax refunds, demanded a housecleaning of his 
own party in the South, launched the first national 
conference on child health to be held in twenty years, 
outlined a new and somewhat revolutionary policy in 
respect to public lands, and suggested, in his proposal 
for the neutrality of food ships in time of war, a pro- 
found change in the philosophy of international rela- 
tions. 

This is the record for ten months of 1929 and two 
of 1930, a more detailed account of which appears 
on page 61. Mr. Hoover enters his second year with 
much accomplished, more waiting to be done, a wealth 
of fresh ideas, and certainly the high hope of the 
country for his continued good health and good for- 
tune. 


At the End of a Year 


F THE OFFICE of President of the United States 
is an arduous office, calling for good judgment, great 
ingenuity, and unrelenting effort, the wholly unofficial 
office of “First Lady of the Land” has its own pitfalls 
and its own test of character. It requires tact. It re- 
quires candor. It requires a rare ability in the face of 
great temptation to avoid making small mistakes 
which might easily be given great importance. It re- 
quires qualities of warmth and good taste and generos- 
ity and kindliness that are difficult to piece together. 
With the end of a year there are two persons in the 
White House who deserve congratulations. It is our 
own opinion that Mr. Hoover has made a creditable 
showing in his first year in office. We feel no less sure 
that the country has good reason to take satisfaction 
in the fact that once more it has in the home of Dolly 
Madison a talented and charming woman. 
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Our Pan-American Neighbors 


T HAS been obvious for some years that American 

dollars have been going overseas into various forms 

of foreign investment, and that one particularly heavy 

drift of these dollars has been southward. At various 

times, in fact, it has been estimated that American 

investments in Central and South America might 
actually run as high as three or four billion dollars. 

Now comes the World Peace Foundation, with the 
first authoritative and detailed report to be made upon 
the question; and the total of American investments 
south of the Rio Grande is seen to stand, not at three 
or four billion dollars but well above five and nearer 
six. We can form some idea of what this means— 
this huge investment of American money in oil fields, 
coffee crops, and sugar-cane plantations—when we 
realize that there is enough capital represented here to 
build the Panama Canal twenty-four times over. 

Our relations with the nations on the continent of 
South America teeter in a curious fashion between 
lively interest and complete indifference. 

On one side is the steady growth of our investments 
and of our foreign trade with these Latin-American 
neighbors, a factor which in itself amounts to nearly 
two billion dollars annually. 

On the other side is our complete ignorance of every- 
thing about the people of Latin-America except the 
apparent fact that most of them speak Spanish, some 
of them wear sombreros, and all of them like bull- 
fights. There is not a single author, a single statesman, 
or a single journalist in all South America whose name 
is popularly known in the United States to-day. Yet 
South America has a robust literature, many able 
statesmen, many able statesmen who are also pictur- 
esque, and an enterprising and intelligently managed 
press which makes it its business to know what we are 
thinking and doing and planning in the United States. 

How long we can remain an important factor in 
Latin-American finance and commerce without bother- 
ing to learn anything about Latin American people re- 
mains to be seen. Certainly our position would be more 
secure if our attitude were less provincial. 


Equalize the Service Pay 


CONGRESSIONAL investigation is to be made 
of the pay scale for the uniformed services of the 
Federal government—the Army, the Navy, the Ma- 
rine Corps, and the Coast Guard as well as the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey and the Public Health Service. 
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Data assembled by an interdepartmental board cer- 
tainly indicate that prompt action should be taken, 
not only to render justice to the officers and men jn 
the services but to insure the continuance of the serv- 
ices at their maximum efficiency. 

Of all the inequalities revealed by the interdepart- 
mental board, no other approximates that of a rear 
admiral in command of forty ships who is receiving less 
compensation than two lieutenants under his com- 
mand. Preposterous as the assertion may seem to the 
civilian, it is written into the official records that will 
be placed at the disposal of the congressional commit- 
tee along with other startling facts—for instance, the 
example of two officers of the same rank who discharge 
the same duty on the same ship yet whose pay differs 
by $3,600 per annum. 

The extraordinary discrepancies, applicable not to 
the Navy alone but to all the services, are due appar- 
ently to improper pay legislation. The last substantial 
change in the pay laws was made in 1908. A readjust- 
ment was made in 1922, based upon length of service 
and the number of dependents of an individual officer 
or enlisted man, rather than on the sound principle of 
responsibilities and services rendered. Under the re- 
adjustment, which was in the form of emergency legis- 
lation and was made without increasing the total pay 
schedules, officers with dependents received salary 
advances, but at the expense of officers without de- 
pendents, whose pay in many cases was actually re- 
duced. 

Thus is explained the incongruous case of the rear 
admiral whose compensation is less than the pay and 
the allowances of two of the officers under his com- 
mand. He has no dependents; they have a number. 
Their allowances in addition to their pay make a total 
larger than his salary, even though he is four grades 
higher than they are. 

Under the present pay law, no captain in the Navy 
or colonel in the Army can receive more than $600 a 
month. A naval captain commands a battleship, 
a property valued at between $35,000,000 and 
$40,000,000, with 1,200 men on board. A single mistake 
on his part during maneuvers might send the ship to 
the bottom of the ocean, with the loss of hundreds of 
lives as well. How many civilians would assume this 
constant responsibility for $150 a week? 

There is no limit to the amount of money a success- 
ful civilian can earn, but the highest permanent pay 
to which any officer in any of the services, with the 
exception only of General John J. Pershing, can aspire 
is $9,700 a year. If an officer in the Army or Navy were 
endowed with the genius of a Napoleon or a Nelson, it 
would not enable him to do better than to retire at 
the age of 64 years with $6,000 annually for his few 
remaining years of life. And he spends those twilight 
years knowing he will leave his wife a pension that 
cannot exceed $30 a month! 

The enlisted man has fared little better. His present 
pay averages fifty per cent more than it did in 1908, 
but this is only half of the increased cost of living for 
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his family, if he is a married man. In certain of the 
services, he frequently must serve the full four-year 
enlistment without any increase in his original pay of 
$21 a month. 

Whatever the conclusions of the congressional com- 
mittee may be, the board found that the present pay of 
officers and men alike was inadequate, complicated, 
and discriminatory. The board recommended that the 
system of computing pay should be changed to accord 
with the-work of the officers and men, as determined 
by rank and grade, with an average increase for offi- 
cers of 58 per cent over the 1908 rates and of 83 per 
cent for enlisted men. If the findings of the committee 
square at all with those of the board, then justice alone 
should dictate the enactment of a new pay scale that 
will be at least fair to the men who have dedicated 
their lives to their country. 


The Battle of the Senate 


TTENTION is turning to the senatorial cam- 
paigns that are in the making, with candidates 
announcing their intentions and with spectacular 
contests developing in no less than a dozen states. 
Irregularity of Republicans who have caused embar- 
rassment for President Hoover is making for excep- 
tional tests of strength in several instances; irregularity 
among Democrats is resulting in a marshaling of forces 
in states where nominations, heretofore, have been the 
equivalent of elections. 

The dominance of George W. Norris, who has met 
all comers in Nebraska for twenty-eight years, is to be 
subjected to a determined test by the regular Republi- 
cans of his state. They hope to consolidate their 
strength in a single opponent, believing such consolida- 
tion will deprive Senator Norris of the Republican 
nomination. They point out that, although he won 
over two opponents six years ago, the combined vote 
of those who contested against him was larger than his. 

If beaten in the primaries, the senator might run 
independently. If elected as an independent, the ques- 
tion would be immediately raised whether he should 
retain the chairmanship of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Because of the bitterness engendered by the 1928 
campaign, contests in two Southern states will com- 
mand nation-wide attention. J. Thomas Heflin, who 
has been read out of the Democratic party in Alabama, 
will run independently against the Democratic nom- 
inee. Opinion differs whether he has been strengthened 
by the action or whether he faces an uphill fight. 

Furnifold M. Simmons, of North Carolina, is threat- 
ened with punishment because of his attitude over the 
Presidential candidacy of Alfred E. Smith. He did not 
go to the extremes that Heflin did, but his maneuver- 
ing put his state in the Republican column. For a 
score of years he has been supreme. Now he has an 
°pponent for the Democratic nomination in Josiah 
W. Bailey, a Raleigh attorney, who promises to be 
anything but a set-up for him. 


Interesting as these contests will be, the states north 
of the Potomac and between the Atlantic and the 
Mississippi will provide the real battleground. A hard- 
fought contest will be waged in Massachusetts, which, 
beginning with the 72nd Congress, may be represented 
in the Senate by two Democrats for the first time since 
the Republican party came into being. A nip-and-tuck 
fight will be staged in Rhode Island, where Jesse H. 
Metcalf, Republican incumbent, is seeking a second 
term. The contest in New Jersey will be equally inter- 
esting because of the conscription of Dwight W. Mor- 
row in an effort to save the state for the Republicans. 

Pennsylvania again will be the scene of conflict, if 
not of excessive expenditures. William S. Vare, central 
figure in the contest that cost millions in 1926 and who 
was denied his seat in the Senate, may seek vindication 
by the people, with Senator Joseph R. Grundy as his 
probable opponent. 

Of the states to the westward, attention will center 
about Illinois, at least until the primary has been held; 
for Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCormick, a member of the 
national House of Representatives and daughter of the 
late Marcus Hanna, aspires to be the first woman ever 
to be elected to the Senate. She will oppose Senator 
Charles S. Deneen for the Republican nomination. 

Some thirty-five senatorial elections will be held. 
Because of the controversies between the President 
and the Senate, the contests have a significance that 
rarely attaches to an “off year.” 


Better Business Ethics 
NE YEAR AGO the National Better Business 


Bureau estimated that the American public is 
swindled out of enough money every year to build 
forty battleships. Its estimate, in round figures, was a 
billion dollars. In its most recent statement the Better 
Business Bureau does not revise this figure, but it does 
report that in the past twelve months more progress 
has been made than in any similar period toward driv- 
ing the swindler out of business. 

These are inventive times, and the profession of 
swindling has kept pace in recent years with the 
development of other arts and sciences. The com- 
paratively simple schemes which once succeeded in 
mulcting millions of dollars from the gullible public of 
another generation have given way to newer schemes 
which are more ingenious and seductive. 

Thus the prospective investor in securities is no 
longer urged to buy some stock in a nonexistent gold 
mine—an invitation he would now regard as_ too 
suspicious to be worth the risk; instead, he is invited 
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to buy gilt-edge securities, such as American Telephone 
& Telegraph and United States Steel, but to make his 
purchases through the medium of some “bucket shop” 
which never buys his stock but merely pretends to 
have bought it and to be holding it on margin and then, 
when the time arrives for an accounting, mysteriously 
disappears. 

A great many new ways of swindling unsuspecting 
people have appeared in recent years, ranging all the 
way from bucket shops to the “free lot” system of 
selling real estate and from “tipster sheets” to fake 
flying schools. In fact, it was the success of these va- 
rious enterprises which persuaded a hundred large cor- 
porations like General Electric, Goodyear Tire, East- 
man Kodak, and Radio to organize the Better Business 
Bureau for the protection of their employees and the 
public as a whole. 

Since its organization in 1922, the Better Business 
Bureau has carried on a brisk and unrelenting war 
against all types of swindling. In the course of this 
campaign it has conducted research work, amassed 
statistics, prepared its findings in the form of lawsuits, 
gone to the courts for action, distributed warnings 
through the press, and upheld the hands of the Federal 
and state authorities whose business it is to detect and 
punish fraud. 

There will never be a time, perhaps, when some por- 
tion of the human race will not be willing to invest its 
savings in wild-cat schemes of getting rich; but there 
are barriers that can be put in the way of rascals, and 
the Better Business Bureau is showing how to do it. 





Eliminating City Smoke 


NLESS all signs fail, one question of which we 
shall hear much more in the near future is the 
question of city smoke. For years, of course, we have 
been hearing of smoke in Pittsburgh. That city has 
been the target of a hundred jokes. But health com- 
missioners have begun to tell us recently that condi- 
tions in other cities are as bad as conditions in Pitts- 
burgh, and in some cases worse. 

In Chicago an investigation showed that one build- 
ing (the Chicago Art Institute) had an annual fall of 
thirteen tons of soot before the electrification of a 
near-by railroad. In New York an expert for the health 
board has reported that there is enough carbon in the 
air over the city’s streets (as a result of fumes from 
coal, gasoline, and motor oil) to operate every light 
and power plant in Greater New York for six hours out 
of every twenty-four. 

The problem of city smoke is general enough and 
common enough to every large city in the country to 
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have aroused the interest of such national organiza- 
tions as the United States Department of Health, the 
National Welfare Conference Board, the National 
Conference on Housing, and the American Public 
Health Association. These organizations view the sit- 
uation with a good deal of concern. For it is obvious 
beyond need of emphasis that public health is endan- 
gered by permitting a direct loss of sunlight, which 
frequently runs as high as 25 per cent, and the poison- 
ing of city air by carbon content. As Health Com- 
missioner Wynne, of New York, has put it: “Many of 
our cities are literally going through the dark ages.” 
What public health authorities believe the situation 
needs is: first, a drive to arouse public interest and 
to point out the dangers which indifference invites: 
then more adequate city ordinances, better inspection, 
the remodeling of many outmoded furnaces in indus- 
trial plants, and the installation of up-to-date systems 
designed for complete combustion of the fuel they use. 
Some of these things can be done at once. Others 
will take time. All will be worth doing—primarily for 
the sake of public health, incidentally for economy. 
For it has been found by experience that modern 
systems of combustion are not luxuries but good in- 
vestments which pay for themselves in fuel saved. 


The Battle Over Fashions 
ETHER knees shall show beneath the hems of 


dresses made for street wear, or whether knees 
are out of style, continues to be a question of interest 
to more people, probably, than sea power in the 
Mediterranean or extraterritoriality in China. 

As all of us have good reason to know, the experts 
on style in Paris ruled some time ago in favor of the 
longer skirt. but while they seem to have carried their 
point in respect to gowns for evening wear, there is no 
sign yet that they have succeeded or can succeed in 
enforcing their edict for street dresses. Skirts still 
whisk in the neighborhood of the high point they 
reached in 1929. Knees are distinctly still in vogue. 
Dissatisfied with the longer styles, thousands of women 
are said by the Associated Dress Industries to be 
refraining from making purchases. And as if this were 
not enough, a new “Fashion League” has been organ- 
ized in New York, to assert the independence of 
American women of Parisian stylists and to protest 
against skirts “trailing in the mud” and “nullifying 
women’s new-won freedom.” 

In all this there is material for philosophers and for 
fiction writers, but there is also material for econo- 
mists. For economists cannot fail to recognize that style 
changes have an increasingly important bearing on 
business prosperity. Short skirts succeed long skirts, 
and perhaps ten great wholesale houses are caught 
napping; the hairpin industry collapses with bobbed 
hair; three hundred manufacturers, with their capital 
tied up in Helen Wills eye shades or Tutankhamen 
jewelry, suddenly find that there is no market for their 
wares. 
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Nor is it only in women’s clothes that style changes 
are important. Consider the recent history of the auto- 
mobile industry and the experience of Henry Ford 
when he held too long to a single model, or the present 
plight of the furniture manufacturer who is now stay- 
ing awake nights wondering whether to stick to the old 
styles or “go modern.” 

Fortunes have been made by men who timed a 
change in styles at the right moment to catch the 
public’s fancy. Fortunes have been lost by other men 





who changed too soon, or changed too late and over- 
stayed their market. Luck, no doubt, is one important 
factor in the situation, and time may prove that the 
designers of long skirts now have it on their side. But 
luck cannot be everything. Presumably there are cer- 
tain useful principles in past experience, and we shall 
probably discover that there are economists and busi- 
ness men with ingenuity enough to find them. 


From Politics to Diplomacy 
RESIDENT HOOVER is showing a decided ten- 


dency toward sending members of the Senate to 
diplomatic posts of outstanding importance. Not so 
long ago he made Senator Walter E. Edge, of New 
Jersey, ambassador to France, taking the place of the 
lamented Myron T. Herrick. More recently he has 
appointed Senator Frederic M. Sackett, of Kentucky, 
ambassador to Germany as the successor to Dr. Jacob 
Gould Schurman. Each is a businessman—as, indeed, 
is Charles G. Dawes, the ambassador to England. 

Ambassador Sackett is the least known of the three 
to the country at large, primarily because he has served 
only one term in the upper branch of Congress, as 
against two terms for Ambassador Edge, who previ- 
ously had a distinguished career in state affairs. 
Ambassador Dawes has alternated between business, 
finance, and public affairs ever since he was a young 
man. 

The most recent of the appointees, however, has 
demonstrated considerable ability during his brief 
period in Washington, offering promise that he will 
discharge successfully the duties turned over to him 
by his predecessor, who rendered conspicuous service. 
A native of Rhode Island, Mr. Sackett was graduated 
from Brown University in the class of 1890 and three 
years later received his LL.B. from the Harvard Law 
School. His educational qualifications should be bene- 
ficial to him, for the Germans have as high a regard for 
education as any people in Europe. 

The new ambassador began the practice of law in 
Columbus, Ohio, the year he received his law degree. 


In 1898 he moved to Louisville. Since 1900 he has en- 
gaged in mining coal. He also has served as president 
of the Louisville Gas Company and the Louisville 
Lighting Company. President Hoover first became 
acquainted with him during the World War, when he 
was Federal food administrator for Kentucky. He was 
elected to the Senate in 1924. 

Mr. Sackett’s new task will be to forward the pro- 
gram of good will and understanding so ably launched 
by his predecessor. The path has been cleared of the 
main obstacles in the way, and there are few points of 
potential friction in the relations between the two 
countries. With the economic and political recovery of 
Germany, Berlin will assume an increasing diplomatic 
importance, and Ambassador Sackett’s responsibilities 
will parallel those of Dawes and Edge. 


A Party Without an Issue 
EFFERSON DAY DINNERS will he held next 


month by the Democratic party in various sec- 
tions of the country. These dinners are annual affairs. 
There will be after-dinner speeches. And since the 
Democratic party is nothing if not optimistic, we are 
bound to hear that the future looks rosy, that great 
gains will be made by the Democratic party in this 
year’s congressional elections, and that a Democratic 
victory is certain in the presidential election of 1932. 
We shall also hear a good deal about the immediate 
future and the necessity of ‘“‘party harmony.” 

Party harmony is an excellent thing. It is an indis- 
pensable thing in the winning of an election. But at 
the present time the Democratic party needs some- 
thing more than harmony. It needs some public ques- 
tion of major importance on which it can appeal to the 
electorate with a definite and challenging position. 

It is possible to find such an issue, but not easy. 
The Democratic party cannot talk to the country 
about prohibition, for to talk about prohibition is to 
set the Democratic party quarreling within itself. It 
cannot talk to the country about hard times unless all 
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signs fail and hard times actually appear. It cannot 
talk to the country about the tariff, for it renounced its 
old slogan of a “tariff for revenue only” two years ago 
at Houston. It can talk, to be sure, about the failure 
of the Republican party to make good all its promises. 
But it has been talking about the failure of the Re- 
publican party for the past three campaigns, and its 
talk has got it nowhere. There is not much driving 
power in an issue which is negative, not positive. 
The Democratic party, like Bunker Hill and Thanks- 
giving Day, is a noble institution. It has great tradi- 
tions, a distinguished history, a valuable service to 
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perform, and an extraordinary vitality which enables 
it to survive calamities which any other party would 
find fatal. The fact remains that it has won only two 
elections since the year 1892. It needs harmony, but 
harmony on a positive and really worth-while issue. 
(On page 41 will be found an article by Mr. Creel con- 
taining some unusual suggestions as to what should 
be done about the Democratic party.) 


Nationalism in Asta 


NDIA in passive revolt against the British Empire; 
China arbitrarily annulling treaties with foreign 
powers which have stood intact for eighty years; 
Palestine uneasy under the threat of a revival of pan- 
Arab nationalism—so runs the news from Asia. 

Looking at these distant events from an American 
perspective, it is not easy to judge how much real 
dynamite there is behind the muffled explosions which 
keep shaking the headlines of the daily papers. Fre- 
quently the dispatches speak of discontent in Asia as 
if it were the work of a small handful of busy agitators. 
At other times they stress the part played by agents 
of the Russian Bolsheviki in stirring up fresh trouble. 

It is reasonable to believe that there is truth in both 
these theories. Agitators are always at the head of 
revolutionary movements. As for agents of the Russian 
Bolsheviki, it is no secret that their sacred mission is 
to help make trouble. 

One fact seems fairly clear. If there is unrest in Asia, 
some of the seeds of that unrest have been sown by the 
western democracies as well as by the Soviets. For it 
was the West that gave Asia its first intensive course in 
nationalism, a few years before the Soviets appeared 
in Russia. The World War was being fought in those 
days; and the speeches of every statesman in the Allied 
nations rang with talk of “‘self-determination for sup- 
pressed peoples” and “‘the rights of smaller nations.” 

Unquestionably some of these promises, intended 
primarily for Europe, were overheard in Asia. For 
without exception the nationalist movements which 
are now so active and so boisterous throughout Asia 
either owe their origin to the war years or took an 
immense leap forward during that period, on the basis 
of the encouragement which they believed they had 
received. It was during the war years that India began 
to demand dominion status, Arabia shook off the yoke 
of Turkey, Persia prepared to cut loose from Europe, 
and China witnessed the star of the Nationalist move- 
ment rise above Canton. 

The question of fundamental interest for the western 
world in the wave of nationalism which is now sweep- 
ing Asia is whether it represents the energy of a small 
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class of leaders or whether, at the end of fifteen years 
of evangelistic effort, the cause of nationalism has at 
last fired the emotions of the crowd. 


Controlling City Traffic 


BILLION dollars a year, from whatever source 

it comes and for whatever purpose it is spent, is 
a very creditable sum of money. When we read that 
this is the sum which the city of New York now por- 
poses to spend in the next few years merely to solve its 
traffic problem, we have graphic proof of what a 
formidable enterprise the control of motor traffic 
under modern conditions has become. 

New York’s traffic is harder to handle than the 
average city’s because of the narrowness of many of 
its streets, the congestion of its buildings, and the fact 
that the city sprawls from borough to borough across 
stretches of deep water which must be kept open for 
seagoing steamships. Even with these special handi- 
caps, however, New York’s problem is only measur- 
ably more difficult than the same problem elsewhere. 

What the ultimate solution of the problem of excess 
motor traffic will be, there is little use in guessing. It 
may be that we shall have to follow the example of 
the Romans when they found that they had too many 
chariots for their streets, and forbid automobiles to 
enter the congested districts of our cities during certain 
hours. Whatever the future holds, however, there are 
certain immediate experiments that we can try; and 
one of the most promising of these experiments is the 
uniform vehicle code and model municipal traffic ordi- 
nance adopted by a committee of inquiry appointed 
by the government. 

This code is available to any interested municipality 
upon application to the Department of Commerce in 





Washington. It is well worth consideration and well 
worth adopting. For the thousand and one haphazard, 
unlike, and unscientific codes which now govern many 
of our cities merely slow up traffic in the streets, con- 
fuse motorists from out-of-town, waste everybody's 
time and patience, and add to the difficulty of the 
problem. 


Cons 'idation of Railroads 


FTER years of study, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has issued a report proposing the 
consolidation of all the railroads of the country into 
nineteen great systems, with two additional groups 
linking up Canadian lines. The report is in line with 
the instructions incorporated in the Esch-Cummins 
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Act of 1920 and the recommendations made by the 
past three Presidents. 

The subject of controversy for a decade, the con- 
solidation of all the railroads can hardly be expected to 
be effected in the immediate future, even though the 
Commission has made its conclusions formally known. 

Careful study is highly essential, desirable though 
consolidation is generally agreed to be. The commis- 
sioners are divided among themselves in some ex- 
tremely important particulars. They do not regard 
their plan as mandatory; rather they view it more as 
a proposal on which future action may be based— 
action, presumably, that will necessitate amendment 
of the act of 1920 as well as sanction by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Although much time will be required to effect all the 
consolidations, some of them may be brought about 
comparatively quickly. Certain of the proposed sys- 
tems in the East are meeting with approval, with the 
filing of petitions to bring about the changes to take 
place shortly. The combinations in the West, however, 
are likely to bring about protracted controversies. 

In some circles the question has been raised whether 
it is wise to effect general consolidations throughout 
the country. The language employed by President 
Hoover in his annual message is being used to forward 
these arguments. Point is being made of the President’s 
assertions that the railroads were never in such good 
physical and financial condition as they are to-day 
and that the country has never been so well served by 
them. Freight traffic, he argued, is of greater volume 
than ever before, with rates showing a continuous de- 
scending line from the level enforced by the World 
War. Many new methods are being employed. Effi- 
ciencies are being made operative. 

The President’s statement, however, provides an 
answer for the argument against consolidation that 
cannot be controverted. It is that adequate systems 
for tae future have not been assured as yet. Only con- 
solidations can meet the needs of the future. The chief 
purpose of consolidations is to secure well-balanced 
systems with more uniform and satisfactory rates, 
greater efficiency, and single-line instead of multiple- 
line hauls. When these changes are effected the coun- 
try will have the assurance of even better service and 
ultimately lower and more even rates than could be 
attained otherwise. 


The Family Doctor’s Future 


EDICAL associations in various sections of the 

country are now conducting a campaign in favor 
of periodic health examinations. The good sense of 
such examinations is self-evident. There are thousands 
of cases of serious diseases which might have been 
averted by prompt action. There are thousands of 
dangerous tendencies which can be corrected if they 
are taken care of in their early stages. The campaign 
which these medical associations are now waging de- 
serves wide public interest and support. 
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One possible by-product of the campaign is perhaps 
of special interest. If it succeeds, the campaign can 
scarcely fail to change the status of the old-fashioned 
family doctor. For a score of years, as specialization in 
medicine has gone steadily forward, the family doctor 
has been losing ground. Experts on ear trouble, experts 
on heart trouble, experts on back trouble, experts on 
the thousand and one maladies which can overtake 
the human constitution have been encroaching on his 
practice. 

It is obvious that should the present campaign suc- 
ceed, and should the good sense of periodic health 
examinations twice a year really impress itself upon 
the public, a new field would be opened to the general 
practitioner—a field of preventive medicine, in which 
the general practitioner would find work to keep him 
busy and a service of great value to perform. 

This fact is recognized by the medical associations 
which have the present campaign in hand. Dr. Gald- 
ston, secretary of the Greater New York Committee 





on Health Examinations, says, in fact, that the new 
campaign is “‘the first practical step which organized 
medicine has taken in an effort to save the general 
practitioner from extinction and change him from an 
emergency doctor into a health counselor.” 

The new campaign deserves to succeed, not only 
because it will avert many cases of illness which are 
preventable but because it may come to the rescue of 
that valuable and often lovable figure, the old-time 
family doctor. 


The West in the Saddle 


ONTROL of the Senate has definitely passed from 
the East to the West and South. With the transi- 
tion regularity, in so far as the majority party is con- 
cerned, has passed into the discard. Because of the 
coalition that insurgent Republicans from beyond the 
Mississippi have effected with Democrats from below 
the Mason and Dixon line since the 71st Congress 
assembled in extra session last April, the Administra- 
tion is as hopelessly in the minority as would be the 
case if the representatives of the opposition party were 
sufficiently numerous of themselves to organize the 
upper branch of Congress. 

The coalition not only controls procedure on the 
floor but dominates action in committee whenever its 
members act as a body, as, indeed, they have acted 
most of the time in the past eleven months. Of the 
thirty-three committees into which the Senate is di- 
vided, Western Republicans, because of the seniority 
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rule, are chairmen of twenty-five; only eight chair- 
manships are held by Eastern senators. Shades of the 
days of Penrose and Lodge, Aldrich and Hale! 

Although a majority of the Western senators who 
hold committee chairmanships is loyal to the Ad- 
ministration, it is equally significant that some of the 
most important posts are held by senators who are at 
odds with the President and who vote more often with 
the opposition than with the party with which they are 
affiliated. 

The most important legislative action to be taken 
during the Hoover Administration must come from 
these committees. For example, any treaty drafted 
by the London naval conference must run the gantlet 
of Foreign Relations, presided over by the critical 
Borah. For an instance of 
domestic legislation, revi- 
sion of the banking laws, 
the need of which the 
President emphasized in 
his annual message, must 
be reported by Banking 
and Currency, with Peter 





Norbeck, of North Dakota, sitting at the head of the 
table. 

Influential though these individual senators are, 
they would be unable to sway their committees with- 
out assistance. However, they have that assistance, for 
the coalition outnumbers the regular Republicans in 
no less than twenty-one committees. 

Such is the set-up confronting President Hoover at 
least during the sessions of the 71st Congress and prob- 
ably throughout his entire term. The President was 
elected with millions of votes to spare, sweeping the 
West, taking all states in the East, with the exception 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, and breaking into 
the South. People in all these sections, by their votes, 
indorsed his policies and his program. Yet he can make 
neither effective, except 
on such rare occasions 
when his recommenda- 
tions square with the 
wishes of the Senate 
coalition. There party 
government has given 
way to bloc control. 


WHY NOT COUNT NOSES WET OR DRY? 
A Suggestion 


RITICISM of the preliminary reports of the 
President’s Commission on Law Enforcement 
has proved once more how wide a gulf exists between 
the ardent wets and ardent drys. To the ardent wets 
no plan for prohibition is satisfactory which does not 
offer hope of the miracle of immediate modification. 
To the ardent drys no plan is satisfactory which does 
not promise to work the miracle of immediate and 
complete enforcement. Either by wets or drys, and 
frequently by both, every proposal put forward with 
respect to prohibition is described as a great mistake 
and not at all what the country wants. 

What does the country want, anyway? 

Let it be admitted, without the necessity of a re- 
minder from the Anti-Saloon League, that a large part 
of the country had voted itself dry even before the 
Eighteenth Amendment was approved by Congress. 
Thirty states had enacted prohibition laws of one type 
or another. These thirty states, and sixteen others, 
ratified the Eighteenth Amendment, after Congress 
had approved it, with impressive dispatch. 

All this we know. The fact remains that these events 
took place ten years ago and that they were accom- 
plished by Federal and state legislative bodies. 

What does the country itself think of prohibition 
to-day, in 1930, after ten years of experiment? 

We do not know the answer to this question. The 
wets do not know it. The drys do not know it. The 
President does not know it. It is idle to say that the 
wets are gaining ground in Congress, and that there- 
fore the country is more inclined toward modification. 
It is equally idle to say that Congress is as dry as it 


ever was, perhaps even dryer, and that therefore the 
country is dead set against all change. For the plain 
fact is that Congressmen are not elected solely and 
squarely on the prohibition issue, but on a wide va- 
riety of issues which include the tariff, farm relief, pros- 
perity, and taxes. 

What does the country really think of prohibition 
after ten years of trial? 

There is no easy way of finding an authoritative 
answer to that question. It would be possible to find 
an answer by means of a national referendum, but 
no provision is made in the Constitution for the hold- 
ing of a national referendum on any public question. 
It seems likely, however, that should the President 
make and Congress approve a plea to the states to poll 
their voters simultaneously, the states would agree to 
submit the question to their people for an expression of 
opinion. 

Such an expression of opinion, needless to say, would 
not solve the prohibition problem, but it might help 
light the way. 

For if the country is as dry as the drys say it is, and 
if that fact were proved beyond all doubt by popular 
referendum, the drys would have a new weapon which 
would enable them to come nearer silencing their oppo- 
sition and achieving complete enforcement than they 
have ever come before. 

And if, on the contrary, the country is not so dry as 
the drys say it is, and if it were shown by popular 
referendum to favor some sort of change, then we 
might as well take note of the fact and make our plans 
accordingly. 
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HE QUESTION 
most properly to 
be discussed 
these days is, not 

whether the Democratic 

party can live but whether 
it deserves to live. Why talk 
about tonics, heart stimu- 
lants, and pulmotors until 
the wisdom of resorting to 

a lethal chamber has been 

decided? 

There is, to be sure, the 
usual amount of that touch- 
ing optimism which hascome 
to be the badge of the Demo- 
cratic tribe. Permanent 
headquarters have been 
established, the customary 
deficit is being heroically 
attacked, Governor Smith’s 
huge popular vote is proudly 
pointed out as a sign of 
strength, and at regular in- 
tervals some Democratic 
leader asserts that Franklin 
Roosevelt, if everything 
goes right, will be a candi- 
date that the factions can 
agree upon in 1932. 


A Crisis 
All of which may be a 


balm to bruised partisan- 
ship; but three successive 
defeats, increasingly severe, 
have produced a situation 
that calls for something 
more concrete than mere 
opportunism. 

The country, as it hap- 
pens, has a very live in- 











By GEORGE CREEL 


( A lifelong Democrat, who during the 
war served as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Information, here sug- 
gests scrapping the Democratic party as 
having outlived its usefulness. He pro- 
poses a realignment of forces, a develop- 
ment of issues, which will provide vital 
competition for governmental leadership. 
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© THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
Mr. Creel calls attention to the significance of the point 
illustrated by this cartoon, published shortly before 
the past presidential election. In many respects 
the 1928 platforms of the two parties were similar, 
when from the point of view of the nation’s political 
health a sharp divergence of opinion was essential. 





strength to act as a check 
on the Republicans? Has it 
cohesion, direction, unity of 
purpose? An important 
question; for a faction-torn 
party, unable to agree up- 
on a fundamental faith and 
a clean-cut program, is a 
party with death in its vitals. 
Above all, are its principles 
sufficiently in opposition to 
those of the Republican 
party to afford the electo- 
rate a choice between two 
schools of political thought, 
two courses of economic 
action? 


Paralysis 


With respect to Demo- 
cratic strength, what need 
to go deeply into election 
returns? The familiar figures 
for 1920, 1924, and 1928 
show more than mere defeat; 
they indicate a plain case 
of creeping paralysis. John 
W. Davis, it is true, received 
nine more electoral votes 
than Cox, but he fell 
760,850 behind in the popu- 
lar vote, despite the fact 
that some three million more 
votes were cast in 1924 than 
in 1920. Smith, on the other 
hand, while running far 
ahead of Cox and Davis, 
established a new low in 
electoral votes, receiving 
forty less than Coxand forty- 
nine less than Davis. 

Even Governor Smith’s 





terest in the matter. The 
American scheme of things, politically, calls for 
two parties, one in power, one in opposition—the 
latter well nigh as strong as the first, for its func- 
tions are scarcely less important. The party of op- 
position voices the demands of the minority. It pro- 
vides a medium for the expression of new ideas and, 
above all, exercises a necessary and wholesome re- 
straint upon the office-holding majority. Quite obvi- 
ously, when an opposition party ceases to discharge 
these functions its usefulness is at an end, and it must 
either effect a radical reorganization or give way to 
some new and more vigorous body that will restore the 
country’s political balance. 

This test—the test of courageous, intelligent, and 
effective opposition—is the one that must be applied 
to the Democratic party. Does it possess sufficient 


popular vote, the matter of 
so much Democratic pride, is a showing of strength 
more apparent than real; for what fails to be consid- 
ered is the fact that 8,282,529 more votes were cast in 
1928 than in 1924, and 10,965,086 more than in 1920. 
Reducing the 1928 vote to percentages, the only fair 
basis for a comparison, it will be found that the Smith 
total was 41.28 per cent—a figure neither new nor 
startling. 

In 1888, for instance, Grover Cleveland received 
more than 50 per cent of the popular vote, actually 
running ahead of Benjamin Harrison, his victorious 
opponent. In 1896 William J. Bryan had 6,467,946 
votes again 7,035,638 for McKinley (a percentage of 
47.89) and in 1900a total of 6,358,071 against 7,219,530 
(a percentage of 46.82). Governor Smith’s total, how- 
ever, even were it without parallel, has no particular 
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point, for the popular vote is far from being a sound 
basis for the estimation of party virility. Bryan’s two 
great races in 1896 and 1900 seemed to mark an in- 
crease in Democratic strength, yet they were followed 
by a debacle, for in 1904 Alton B. Parker was over- 
whelmingly defeated by Theodore Roosevelt. 


Keystone of the Democratic Arch 


A still more striking illustration is afforded by the 
election of 1852, when General Scott ran against 
Franklin Pierce. The Whigs, who had won with 
Zachary Taylor in 1848, seemed firmly intrenched in 
power; yet Scott went down to defeat. Even so, his 
vote was 1,386,580 against 1,601,474 for Pierce—a 
percentage of 46.40. Here was an exhibition of popular 
strength even more impressive than that made by 
Governor Smith, yet the Whigs did not figure in the 
running four years later, and they passed out of exist- 
ence entirely before the election of 1860. 

Popular votes, as a matter of truth, are more inter- 
esting than important; for this is a representative form 
of government, not a pure democracy. What counts is 
the electoral vote, and in consideration of the pitiful 87 
received by Governor Smith 


It is true, of course, that factionalism need not neces- 
sarily be accepted as conclusive proof of party disin- 
tegration; for, unless rooted in fundamentals, it can 
be cured. Mr. Roosevelt and the Progressives of 1912, 
it will be remembered, were back in the Republican 
fold in 1916, as partisan as though they had never 
rebelled and abused, and La Follette’s defection in 
1924 had no sign of repetition in 1928. 

At the very outset, however, it must stand plain to 
everyone of normal intelligence that the elements 
going to make up the Democratic party are essentially 
discordant and conflicting. Nor is it the case that dis- 
cord and conflict are the products of mere factional 
clash, the warring ambitions of rival leaders. The 
trouble goes much deeper, down to ancient and in- 
stinctive prejudices, opposed interests, and the clash 
of thought and creed. 

The Democratic vote in the North and East is a 
city vote, an industrial vote, a Catholic vote, and a 
wet vote; while in the South and West it is a rural 
vote, an agricultural vote, a Protestant vote, and a dry 
vote. Even if the question of religion be put to one 
side as one that cannot be measured exactly, sufficient 
causes of antagonism are still left. Between “‘country 
jake” and “city slicker,” be- 





the full extent of Democratic 
weakness may be appreciated. 
His percentage of 16.38 per 
cent, the lowest ever received 
by a candidate of a major party, 
compares poorly even with the 
23.91 per cent of Cox and the 
26.25 per cent of Davis. 

It is possible, however, to put 
figures to one side and to rest 
analysis entirely upon the 
Democratic party’s failure to 
hold the South or to come 
within striking distance of carry- 
ing a state west of the Miss- 
issippi. The Solid South is the 
keystone in the Democratic 
arch; take it away and what 
remains to uphold the structure? 
Yet not only is it the case that 
Virginia, Florida, North Caro- 
lina, and Texas went Republi- 
can, but it may well be doubted 
if Governor Smith would not 
have lost several others had it 
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OLD GRANDFATHER COOPER AS ATLAS. 


tween agrarians and industrial- 
ists, between farmer individual- 
ists and city machines there 
has never been any bond of 
union, nor is it likely that there 
ever will be. 


Harmony Lacking 


Nothing is more obvious than 
that the Democratic party, for 
the past fifty years, has been 
held together by traditional 
partisanship rather than by 
common principles and common 
interests. As long as the urban 
elements played second fiddle to 
the agrarian elements a surface 
aspect of harmony was possible, 
but when the cities grew suffi- 
ciently powerful to dispute the 
rule of the country, when party 
control passed from the fields to 
the streets, ancient cracks be- 
came definite splits. 








not been for fear of the negro. 
In Mississippi, for instance, the 
black population is 50 per cent, 
in South Carolina 41, in Louisi- 
ana 39, and in Arkansas 27. As 
for the West, it is from trans- 
Mississippi territory that the 
Democratic party must gain 
added strength, yet the last elec- 
tion saw every Western state in the Republican 
column. 

It is a showing of weakness without parallel in the 
history of the Democratic party; for even Parker, 
supposedly the weakest candidate ever nominated, got 
140 electoral votes. What is worse, the showing tells 
its own story of internecine strife and demoralization. 


CULVER SERVICE 


A cartoon from Puck of Peter Cooper, who 
ran for the Presidency in 1876 under the 
banner of the National Independent Party 
and the Greenbacks. He polled but 81,740 
votes, although his followers hoped he might 
carry one state and, in case of a tie between 
Tilden and Hayes, hold the balance of power 
if the election were thrown into Congress. 


The New York convention 
of 1924, the first open test of 
strength, proved two things: 
first, that while the cities might 
not be strong enough at all 
times to establish a majority, 
they were at all times strong 
enough to exercise a veto power 
when it came to candidates and 
platforms; second, that the cities, tired and resentful 
of rural domination, meant to use this veto power. 

It was out of this gloomy conviction that the agra- 
rians made no effort whatsoever to contest the issues 
at Houston four years later, sitting with folded hands 
and sullen faces while the cities wrote the platform 
and nominated one who was not only a wet but whose 
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campaign song was The Sidewalks of New York and 
whose political life had been lived in Tammany Hall. 

It is safe to say that no election in American history 
ever left behind such implacable bitternesses. The 
Democrats of the North and East believe absolutely 
and unchangeably that Governor Smith’s defeat was 
entirely due to bigotry, refusing to admit any other 
ground of opposition. The South and West, resenting 
the accusation, and resenting still more the platform 
and the conduct of the campaign, have whipped 
themselves into an intenser hatred of Tammany 
and city machines, convinced that 


bulwark of government. Jefferson, a democrat, thought 
in terms of the masses, despised “‘city mobs,” and 
deemed any form of special privilege a denial of equal 
justice. 

So was it then, and so it is now. Times have changed, 
and conditions with them; but deep down, far below 
the fluctuating currents of our life, the fight is still 
the same. The Democratic party and the Republican 
party exist not merely to stage a rough-and-tumble 
between the Ins and the Outs but to form battle lines 
for the settlement of the struggle between what, for 
want of a better definition, may 





they have no other thought than 
their corrupt advantage and that 
they are ready at all times to sell 
out a national ticket that they do 
not control. 


A Sorry Pass 


So much for the questions of 
Democratic strength and Demo- 
cratic unity. Certainly the showing 
is a sorry one in both respects— 
beaten by seven million in 1924 
and by six and a half million in 
1928, and with Smith getting only 
eighty-seven electoral votes to 
Hoover’s four hundred and forty- 
four; convulsed by hatreds that 








be termed the classes and the 
masses. 

Not once has there been a break 
in the Hamiltonian tradition. The 
Federalists, swept out of existence, 
became National Republicans, 
then Whigs, and then Republicans; 
but never at any time did the 
party surrender the Hamiltonian 
theories of government, and every 
campaign has found it declaring 
for a protective tariff, subsidies, 
and legislation frankly in favor 
of vested interests. 

The platform on which Lincoln 
ran, while featuring the preserva- 
tion of the Union, was one that 
Hamilton himself might have writ- 
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offer small chance of ever being 
healed; and cracked by yawning 
gulfs of prejudice that defy 
bridging. 

What iseven worse, however, the 
Democrats have come to the sorry 
pass where their every opposition 
is no more than an empty pretense. The party repre- 
sentation in Congress, with no program of its own to 
offer, depends for any showing of strength upon bush- 
whacking or else shabby alliances with disgruntled 
Republicans. Party conventions, instead of presenting 
bold contrasts both in candidates and platforms, 
merely ape the Republicans, with the unhappy result 
that voters are no longer given a choice between two 
schools of political thought, between two economic 
programs. At every point the Democratic organiza- 
tion stands convicted of departure from traditional 
principles, of an abandonment of the ancient faith. 

It may be argued, and somewhat plausibly, that 
changes in front are made necessary by changed con- 
ditions, but the answer to this is that there are certain 
great fundamentals that time does not and cannot 
affect. Just as the Republicans go back to Alexander 
Hamilton for principles, so do the Democrats inherit 
directly from Thomas Jefferson. Those two giants, 
instinctively and implacably antagonistic, facing each 
other in deadly grapple from the time they met in 
Washington’s Cabinet, laid down hard and fast lines 
of American political division. 

The one was a conservative; the other a liberal. 
Hamilton saw only the State; Jefferson saw only the 
individual. Hamilton, an aristocrat, thought in terms 
of the classes—merchants, manufacturers, and_ land- 
owners—deeming it wise and proper to shower them 
with favors since they were, and always would be, the 


© NEWARK EVENING NEWS 
Published November 6, 1924, over the 
title, Not the Man or the Means to 
Launch It. Before election, some esti- 
mated Senator La Follette would carry 
a dozen states in his third-party attempt. 
His utter rout, with Wisconsin standing 
alone for him, ended his ambitions. 


ten, as far as economic issues were 
concerned. Grant, Hayes, Garfield, 
and Harrison were frankly Hamil- 
tonian, and William McKinley 
aggressively so. Theodore Roose- 
velt, rhetorically at least, was more 
Jeffersonian than Hamiltonian, but 
Taft restored the Republican party to its historic 
position and carried conservatism to such a degree 
of hidebound reaction that the country rose in revolt. 

The year 1920 saw Harding base his campaign on 
the protective tariff, “‘no government interference with 
business,” lower income and inheritance taxes, and a 
high-powered imperialistic policy for the extension of 
foreign commerce. Coolidge held to the same prin- 
ciples without change, taking advantage of every oc- 
casion to declare that he followed in the footsteps of 
Hamilton and Clay. Mr. Hoover enthusiastically 
avowed devotion to “Coolidge policies”; and, as if 
to remove all doubt as to the stand of the Republican 
party, the Smoot tariff bill has gone far beyond any- 
thing dared by McKinley, Taft, Harding, or Coolidge. 


Jefferson and Jackson 


The Democrats present no such record of coura- 
geous fidelity. Andrew Jackson, to be sure, took up 
where Jefferson left off and even went far beyond that 
philosophic radical, frankly arousing “‘the humble 
members of society against the rich and powerful” 
and preaching a class struggle that won him the ardent 
support of Western agrarians and Eastern workers. 
Van Buren adopted his policies without change, and 
Polk’s campaign in 1844 was an outcry against the 
Republican system of tariffs, subsidies, and special 
privileges. The slavery issue, however, caused the 
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Democratic party to forget Jefferson and Jackson, and 
not until 1876 was there a return to the ancient faith. 

Even so, Tilden’s appeal was more political than 
economic, stressing Republican corruption and op- 
pression; and Grover Cleveland was Jeffersonian and 
Jacksonian only in his opposition to a protective 
tariff. A temperamental conservative, he grew in- 
creasingly alarmed at the radicalism of agriculture 
and labor and swung so far to the right that the Demo- 
cratic party, save for the tariff issue, could not be 
told from the Republican. 


Aping the Republicans 


The agrarian revolt of 1896, however, restored the 
Democratic party to its historic position. Whatever 
may be thought of William J. Bryan’s financial theo- 
ries, he was at one with Jefferson and Jackson in 
championing “the struggling masses” and driving 
against “the money power” and the vested interests. 
Again in 1900 the issues were fairly joined between 
progressivism and conservatism, and Bryan’s two 
defeats were due to Democratic desertion rather than 
Republican strength. 

Even in Cleveland’s time, it stood plain that the 
Democrats were no longer in accord on fundamental 
principles, for his efforts to lower the tzriff were de- 
feated by senators of his own party. When Bryan 
stood forth with his Jacksonian program, therefore, 
thousands of conservative Democrats either went 
over to the Republicans or else followed Palmer and 
Buckner in their bolt. Many never returned to their 
old allegiance—a weakening from which the party 
has never recovered—but despite the exodus, enough 
conservatives were left to develop a strong right wing. 

This element, centered principally in the cities, 
took advantage of the reaction caused by Bryan’s two 
losing fights and in 1904 actually managed to wrest 
control of the party machinery from the radicals. As 
showing how far away they had gone from Democratic 
principles, they nominated Alton B. Parker and pro- 
ceeded to ape the Republicans instead of fighting 
them—a course that worked its own ruin. The same 
divisive prejudices were again at work in 1908, when 
Bryan was defeated for a third time, and the election 
of Woodrow Wilson in 1912 came about only because 
of the Republican split. His vote, as a matter of fact, 
was two million less than the combined poll of his 
opponents. 


Back to First Principles 


Wilson, harmoniously combining the philosophic 
radicalism of Jefferson with the dynamic force and 
iron will of Jackson, took the Democratic party back 
to its first principles. The tariff was revised downward; 
then came the Federal Reserve Act, the Federal 
Farm Commission, the Farm Loan Act, the Adamson 
Law, and the Clayton Antitrust Act, which not only 
attacked monopolies but contained provisions that 
made Samuel Gompers pronounce it “‘the Magna 
Carta of Labor.” 

A record true to the traditions of the party; yet 
what was the Democratic attitude with respect to it? 
The conservatives, those who had thwarted Cleveland, 
defeated Bryan, and nominated Parker, stood like 
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iron against the naming of a candidate pledged to carry 
on the Wilson policies. James M. Cox was in no sense 
a Wilsonian at the time of his nomination, and while 
the Wilson doctrines were finally indorsed, it was not 
until weeks of wobbling had given an effect of ill faith 
and patent opportunism. John W. Davis, named 
in 1924, was a compromise candidate forced upon the 
party by the conservatives after McAdoo, idol of 
progressivists, had been deadlocked into defeat. It 
remained for the convention of 1928, however, to cut 
loose definitely from the radical traditions of the past. 

It may not be denied that religious intolerance 
played a part in reducing the Smith vote, but neither 
will it do to withhold consideration from the fact that 
the Democratic party, as reorganized at Houston, 
bore small resemblance to the party of Jefferson, Jack- 
son, and Woodrow Wilson. Nor is it too much to say 
that under the leadership of Mr. Raskob, a registered 
Republican, every real distinction between Democ- 
racy and Republicanism was destroyed and the spec- 
tacle afforded of a party of opposition deliberately 
modeling itself along the lines laid down by its con- 
servative opponent. 


A Situation Packed With Danger 


The Republicans were denounced as rascals, to be 
sure, but in not one of the numberless planks was there 
a hint of the radicalism of Jefferson, Jackson, or Wil- 
son, or a specific pledge to upset the established order 
as administered by Harding and Coolidge. Instead 
of attacking “Big Business,” as Wilson attacked it, 
the “‘vested interests” were actually courted. Espe- 
cially was the Democratic party’s historic attitude to 
the tariff put aside, and declaration was even made 
that, in event of victory, there would be no general 
tariff revision. Nor was there any bold, helpful word 
for the unhappy agrarian, sinking deeper and deeper 
into poverty, wretchedness, and servility, but only a 
lot of glittering generalities. 

These assertions carry no charge of ill faith or in- 
sincerity. The right wing of the Democratic party, 
centered in the cities, essentially industrial and con- 
servative, used its control to write a platform in 
accord with its interests and beliefs, just as the left 
wing, radical and agrarian, would have adopted a 
platform expressive of its own interests had it pos- 
sessed the power. It is simply the case that the Demo- 
cratic party to-day is not one party but two parties, 
each bitterly and irreconcilably opposed to the other 
even while protesting a common devotion to the prin- 
ciples of Jefferson and Jackson. 

As a result of this hopeless division, the country is 
left without a party of opposition—an evil situation 
and one packed with danger. Pressing for immediate 
solution are great problems concerned with agricul- 
ture, commerce, industry, water power, foreign policies 
railroads, coal lands, and armament. Will any sensible 
person deny the unwisdom of having these tremendous 
questions decided by the Republicans without the 
wholesome restraints imposed by a vigorous and power- 
ful party of opposition? Even granting that they ought 
to be handled conservatively, is it not best for the 
country to have them fought over rather than steam- 
rollered? And that this fight should be made bya party, 
not by some ramshackle coalition of congressional 
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insurgents forced to depend entirely on bushwhacking 
tactics? 

What is there that the Democrats can possibly offer 
for the relief of the situation? A party split in two, the 
conservative half always able either to write a plat- 
form that is no more than a carbon copy of Republican 
declarations, or else strong enough to compel meaning- 
less compromises; a party so far fallen into weakness 
that it runs from six to seven million votes behind 
with the regularity of clockwork. 

Nor may even seven million votes be set down as the 
limit of the next Republican majority. Vast changes 
have taken place below the Mason and Dixon line— 
a sweeping transition from agriculture to industry— 
and it may well be that the majority of Southern 
states will quit the Democratic party decisively and 
permanently. Unable to meet the competition of the 
West in corn and wheat, and having learned from ex- 
perience the folly of depending entirely upon cotton, 
the South has gone in for manufacturing, with the 
result that every year sees a higher degree of indus- 
trialization. 

Lower labor and fuel costs, together with more ad- 
vantageous climatic conditions, have succeeded in 
drawing an increasing number of factories away from 
New England, New York, and Pennsylvania, and this 
departure has been accompanied by vigorous de- 
velopment of natural resources. As a consequence, a 
protective tariff is now the Southern demand, if not 
the Southern need, and every industrial leader is 
preaching Republicanism as a matter of common 
sense. The one thing that stands in the way is the 
Negro problem, and it is well within the power of 
President Hoover to lay this fear. 


What is to be Done? 


Viewed from any angle, the case of the Democrats, 
as a party of opposition, is seen to be hopeless. Tribal 
chieftains may continue to maintain themselves in 
local strongholds, much after the fashion of the robber 
barons of the Rhine, but no larger pretense can be 
made to a national organization. What, then, is to be 
done? Certainly a third party is not the remedy, for 
only disaster has ever attended the attempts of Green- 
backers, Union Labor, Free-soilers, Populists, and 
Progressives. There is less chance of success to-day 
than ever before; for the Republicans, by unfaltering 
devotion to the principles laid down by Hamilton, 
have hived the conservatives of the country. To meet 
this compact force on anything like even terms, it is 
necessary for the opposition to present the same show 
of massed strength. 

It is such a concentration, however, that the Demo- 
cratic party prevents, for in addition to its other 
weaknesses it staggers under the heavy burden of 
Civil War prejudices. As long as it persists, the lines 
of political division in the United States will be geo- 
grapic rather than economic, and the votes of thou- 
sands will continue to be decided by the passions of a 
conflict seventy years dead and gone. 

Consider for a moment the present political hodge- 
podge. What more absurd than the sight of Coolidge, 
Hoover, and Hughes in the same party with La 
Follette, Norris, Brookhart, and Shipstead? Or former 
Governor Smith and W. G. McAdoo, Senator Heflin 


and Senator Walsh of Massachusetts, Governor Rit- 
chie and Josephus Daniels—all claiming to be Demo- 
crats? 

The middle West, the Northwest, the Far West, 
and various Northern states have no proper place in 
the factory-owned Republican party; but what has 
the Democratic party had to offer them since the 
eclipse of Woodrow Wilson? And even were the party 
freed from its present domination by the city machines, 


there would still remain the prejudices handed down 
from the Civil War. 


A New Line-up Called For 


It is a brand-new party that is called for—one that 
will junk inherited hates and ancient bitternesses, one 
starting so clean that every group composing it will 
have a sense of equality in the formation. What must 
be done away with is any suggestion of conversion or 
turncoatism. 

A conference of similarly minded people, drawn 
from both parties, is obviously the first step, and the 
personnel of the gathering is no less obvious. The 
country has many independent and courageous men, 
both in and out of office, who are openly eager for a 
new political home in which they can live with self- 
respect. Senator George W. Norris is an admirable 
illustration of the type. The Nebraskan has never let 
opportunism interfere with his convictions. In the past 
election, for instance, be boldly risked his political life 
by coming out for Smith. 

Were Senator Norris to issue a call to consult for 
the common good, can there be doubt that it would be 
answered by such other unhappy Republicans as La 
Follette and the Wisconsin group, Brookhart of Iowa, 
Cutting of New Mexico, Frazier and the North Dakota 
rebels, Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania, and Ship- 
stead of Minnesota? Or that he would fail to receive 
response from such Democrats as Wheeler and Walsh, 
the Montana senators, Tom Love and those other 
disgusted men who carried Texas for Hoover, Vance 
McCormick of Pennsylvania, Charles M. Hay of 
Missouri, Edward P. Costigan of Colorado, Patrick 
Henry Callahan of Kentucky, the progressives of 
North Carolina, and a host of others? 


Wanted—a Chance to Choose 


The very mention of these names declares the plat- 
form that would be adopted, for their records show 
unceasing opposition to special privilege, unswerving 
devotion to equal justice. All have stood like iron 
against a tariff that enriches a manufacturing group 
at the expense of consumers; all have fought the rape 
of the country’s natural resources; all have protested 
against the “‘packing”’ of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the Tariff Commission, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and other bodies designed to curb the 
rapacities of Big Business; all have proved that their 
concern is with the many, not with the powerful few. 

Given such leadership, what more simple than the 
organization of a real fighting force—free, courageous, 
and unburdened—able to gather every progressive 
element in the country for the straight-out presenta- 
tion of a program so opposed to Republican conserva- 
tism that people will have a choice now denied them? 
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THE CROSSROADS 


A great railway station is a place of romance and mystery. Count- 
less scenes of yoy and sorrow are enacted in it daily. The latter feeling 
has been caught in this picture of the entrance lobby of the great 
Pennsylvania Station in New York. The soaring hall with its mag- 
nificent Corinthian columns is a familiar place to thousands of 
travelers throughout the world. Completed in 1910 at a cost of 


$115,000,000, it was the first great terminal project to do away with 
the smoke nuisance by eliminating steam-operated trains. 

An amateur, Dr. D. J. Ruzicka, made this picture. He is a well- 
known doctor who finds most of his recreation in photography. His 
views of the Pennsylvania Station have been exhibited at many inter- 
national salons both here and abroad. 
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PHOTOS © BY MARTIN JOHNSON AND THE AMERICAN MUSUEM OF NATURAL HISTORY 


The Johnsons with a Pygmy tribe at the northern edge of the Ituri Forest. Starting at about this point they will penetrate deep into 

the unexplored forest in search of all sorts of pygmy life, animal as well as human. The friendship and coéperation of these small 

people is of course essential to the success of the expedition. Although essentially childlike, they can be formidable enemies when 
aroused. Native runners will start the story of the Johnsons’ discoveries back to World’s Work readers. 


OUR NEXT AFRICAN SAFARI 


By MARTIN 


ARTIN JOHNSON, who 
M with Mrs. Johnson took 
the motion picture, Simba, 
wrote this article a few days before 
he sailed for Africa last November. 
By this time the Johnsons are well on 
their way into the Dark Continent. 
We shall publish accounts of their 
work and discoveries from time to 
time, and shall have exclusive maga- 
zine rights for this material during 
their expedition. We anticipate, in 
the course of the next few months, some interesting 
and unusual photographs as well.—Tue EpirTors. 





Twenty-two years ago, from the deck of the Snark, 
I had my first glimpse of the South Seas, below the 
equator. I was standing my trick at the wheel. Jack 
London and his wife, Charmian, were beside me. It 
was just dawn. Slowly, out of the morning mists, an 
island took shape. The little ship rose and fell with 
the waves. The salt breeze ruffled my hair. My heart 


JOHNSON 


beat furiously at the sight of that bit of land coming 
up like magic out of the gray water, for we were sailing 
into the islands inhabited by cannibals and head- 
hunters, and I knew that I had caught up with the 
thing that had eluded me for years—Adventure! And 
I was twenty-two. 

I had thought several years before, after I had 
crossed the Atlantic on a cattle boat and had trodden 
the soil of several alien countries of the Old World, 
that I had reached my goal; but it was not so. It was 
but the golden reflection of Adventure that I had 
caught up with, and not the glorious thing itself. 

Then, with Jack London and his wife, followed 
months of adventure in the South Seas. Filled with 
undying enthusiasm for this sort of a life, I returned 
to Kansas. Osa and I were married, and I turned 
about and took her back to the islands. For years 
we sailed the path of the trades. We crossed and re- 
crossed the equator, going from one group of islands 
to another until we had visited them all. We carried 
our cameras wherever we saw the beckoning hand of 
adventure, and a glorious, carefree life we led. 
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We made a thrilling trek into the interior of Borneo, 
through the jungles and up the rivers. We photo- 
graphed the animals and the savage peoples, and we 
lived happily away from the bustle of civilization. 

Then the shimmering hand of adventure pointed to 
Africa, and now for nine 
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make our camp, looking out over long, rolling plains, 
dotted with gnarled and twisted big trees that look 
like weather-beaten old sailors. Above this spot and 
directly on the equator, where one would naturally 
expect it to be terrifically hot, are the perpetual 

snows and glaciers of Mt. 





years, on three different ex- 
peditions, we have been go- 
ing farther and farther from 
the haunts of the white man, 
looking for strange peoples 
and animals; sleeping in 
our tents on the plains of 
Tanganyika or in the forests 
of Kenya. We have gone in- 
to the jungles of Uganda, 
slipped through the Sudan 
on the Nile, and photo- 
graphed the white rhino in 
the Congo. And now we are 
going back! We have been 
in America just a year— 
much too long. 


*Back Home’? 


Before starting off on seri- . 
ous work, we plan to do a Lt 
little playing. After nearly a «ae 








Kenya. Just below are the 
bamboo forests. 

Here are found the bongo, 
elephant, rhino, buffalo, 
leopard, boschbok (bush 
buck), and many varieties of 
game bird. The streams are 
clear and cold. A short dis- 
tance below our camp are 
fine trout streams. Water 
freezes here every night. The 
air is clean and invigorating. 

For one month we shall 
do nothing but idle away 
the hours in whatever way 
suits us. I may dawdle 
around a little with my 
photography, but I expect to 
do nothing serious in that 
respect. We intend to arise 
in the morning when we feel 
so inclined, and to go to bed 
the same way. Just one 








year of strenuous life—lec- 
turing, writing, and assem- 
bling new film—we both feel 
that we deserve a rest. So 
we shall head straight for 
our home in Nairobi. 

Yes, we have a lovely home there: a fine big stone 
house with every modern improvement; surrounded by 
velvety, rolling lawns and two acres of various kinds 
of fruit trees. There are garages for seven cars, a splen- 
did tennis court, and a five-room laboratory. It sounds 
strange, I know, to speak of such a place way out in 
Africa, but there are many such. Nairobi, situated five 
thousand feet above sea level, is 
a very progressive town, and it 
attracts a fine class of people who 
have made their homes there. 

We call it home because it is the 
first real, civilized home we have 
ever had, although we have actu- 
ally lived in it only a few months. 
We probably never shall use it very 
much, as it is really just a starting 
point for our safaris. 

Once there, the news of our 
arrival will be sufficient to bring 
from north, east, south, and west 
all the black boys that have ever 
worked for us. From them we shall 
select a sufficient number for our 
needs and put them to work un- 
crating our cameras, lenses, and chemicals and as- 
sembling our motorcars. 

Our first safari will be in the nature of a holiday. It 
will take us for a distance of about two hundred miles, 
away up on the side of Mt. Kenya, ten thousand feet 
above sea level. Just above the timber line we will 





Boculy, the party's 
elephant guide. He 
understands these 
great beasts better 
than any other man. 


Types of stolid, unimaginative women who live 
outside the forest in the Congo. Low in intelligence, 
they are of no value for ordinary labor; but it is said 
they have some idea of gardening, and it is possible 
the Johnsons will find them very useful for that. 


month of perfect freedom 
and rest. What luxury! 

After this month of re- 
cuperation we shall proceed 
almost a hundred milejs 
northward to Chobe water 
hole, where the Grandeur camera will be set up and we 
shall get long panorama shots of the score of different 
kinds of game that come here to drink. Several years 
ago we photographed eleven varieties of game here at 
one time. We are eager to repeat this experience with 
the new wide film and in sound and color. 

We shall then return to Nairobi, to reoutfit our 
safari, and continue on south to Tanganyika, there 
to spend two months among the lions and the enor- 
mous herds of plains game. We shall camp on the 
plains with lions as near neighbors. We shall hear 
the hyenas laughing at us in the night, and during 
the day we shall watch the migratory herds trooping 
past. We visualize the big 70-millimeter camera record- 
ing the passing of the millions of animals; the sound 
and color cameras recording the manifold sounds and 
the wonderful colors. Here we shall get flashlight pic- 
tures of the giraffe and zebra at night. Just try to 
imagine what fascinating scenes these two animals, 
taken against a dead black background of darkness, 
will provide! 


Into the Belgian Congo 


Nairobi will then be our objective once more, in 
order to prepare for the big safari that we have 
dreamed of all our lives. We know exactly the spot 
we are bound for. It lies away out in the “blue” of 
central Africa; two thousand miles’ trek from Nairobi, 
in British East Africa. We are going into the densest 
part of the Belgian Congo—to the Ituri Forest. Our 
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force of black porters will be enlarged. Our eight motor- 
cars will be packed with photographic supplies, food- 
stuffs, and everything necessary for an eighteen 
months’ sojourn in the Congo. 

About four days are required to reach Lake Albert 
by motor. Here a temporary camp will be set up at 
Butiaba. We will then secure a whaleboat, install an 
outboard motor which we are taking with us, and make 
our way up the Victoria Nile, where only a year ago 
we saw more big game than in any other place we have 
ever visited. 

This section of the Nile is literally teeming with tens 
of thousands of enormous crocodiles. Hippos are so 
numerous that they are never out of sight; sometimes 
visible in bunches of from one to two hundred, they 
blow and bark and often come right up under one’s 
boat. It is utterly disastrous to go out in 
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Having negotiated Lake Albert, we shall proceed as 
far as we can go to the edge of the Ituri Forest. This 
forest of mystery takes up most of the territory of the 
east-central part of the Belgian Congo and is probably 
the least known of any forest in ex- 
istence. It has been explored only 
in spots; vast areas have never 
been entered by civilized man. No 
telling what we may find there! If 
we do discover anything new, we 
feel sure it will be in the form of 
pygmy life. I think of it as the forest 
of the little people, for here live 
the uncounted tribes of queer, 
childlike little Pygmies—a distinct 
race of human beings who seem out 

of place in our world. 








acanoe, as they tip them over like a chip 
floating on the water. There are always 
elephants to be seen in large numbers, 
blowing water over themselves, walking, 
or sleeping along the banks. They too are 
everywhere, always accompanied among 
the trees by the beautiful egrets that ride 
on their backs. 

Finishing with the Victoria Nile, we 
shall return to Lake Albert, where in the 
meantime our black drivers will have been 
very busy taking the motorcars across the 
lake in a boat just large enough to carry 
one car at a time. It requires from four 
to six days to make the trip. 


On their last trip the Johnsons made 
Friends with the Pygmy chief who stands 
between them. They hope to see him again. 








A year ago Osa and I visited the north- 
ern edge of this forest and made contacts 
with the Pygmies and also with the com- 
parative giants living around the fringe 
of the forest. These are the tallest natives 
of any in Africa. It is said that none of 
them, when full grown, is ever under six 
feet tall. I can easily believe this, as nearly 
all of them that we saw were taller than I— 
and I am six feet one. What they and the 
Pygmies have told us, coupled with the 
facts we already had regarding this part 
of the world, has fired our imagination and 
aroused our enthusiasm to a high pitch. 
Why, we might find almost anything! 


A Congo lady in full dress. An almost 
perfect physique. These people, generally 
a cheerful lot, don’t take life too seriously. 
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The place we have in mind as the 
end of our safari is perhaps two 
hundred and fifty miles inside this 
forest. It is probable that we shall 
encounter some difficulty in cutting 
a road through, but we do not an- 
ticipate much of a problem on that 
score, for on our last trip we saw very 
wide trails that have been beaten 
down by generations of natives and 
wild beasts. 


Pygmy Life 


Our object is to reach the banks 
of the beautiful Ituri River, in the 
heart of the forest, and there make 
our permanent camp. Grass and log 
houses will be erected; and there we 
shall make ourselves at home for a 
year or longer, as we have done in so 
many parts of this world. 

The Ituri Forest is not only the 
home of pygmy people; in it also dwell 
pygmy animals—small editions of 
their large brothers outside the forest. 
The buffalo there are very similar to 
the big Cape buffalo in shape but are 
considerably smaller in stature and 
reddish in color. I have 
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Mrs. Johnson with trout caught in 
an ice-cold stream on Alt. Kenya. 
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say he is a cross between a zebra 
and a giraffe. 

No one has as yet ever photo- 
graphed a free, wild okapi, and | 
doubt if six white men have ever seen 
one alive, although a number of skins 
have been brought in by Pygmies 
who had killed them with bow and 
arrow. It will be one of the happiest 
moments of my life when I get these 
pictures—and I am going to photo- 
graph the okapi or bust! There is no 
doubt whatever in my mind on this 
point, but my friends at the American 
Museum of National History give one 
another sly winks of amusement when 
I say so. 

They are cognizant of the task I 
have in front of me. They know the 
country where he is found—dark for- 
ests where the wind swirls in every 
direction, carrying one’s scent to those 
delicate nostrils. They know that every 
footfall is easily heard because of the 
crackling underneath, warning all the 
wild creatures to keep away; and they 
know also that there is very little light 
available for photography. But I am 
not worried. It will make the ex- 

pedition all the more inter- 





heard them spoken of as the 
pygmy buffalo, and since 
they are to be found only 
in this particular spot, the 
fact seems significant. 
Then there is the okapi, 
the rarest animal known. 
He is so much like the 
giraffe family that one could 
easily, and doubtless cor- 
rectly, imagine him as a dis- 
tant descendant of giraffes 
which once roamed the 
plains and then for some 
unknown reason became for- 
est dwellers. Then gradually 
through the centuries, in 
order to adjust them to 
their new environment, 
Nature changed their color 
scheme slightly and reduced 
their stature, principally 
with respect to the neck. 
The okapi has a head that 
is almost identical with that 
of the giraffe, even to the 








esting to have all these diffi- 
culties to overcome. 

My plan is to set a string 
of flashlight cameras on the 
trails where the okapi is 
likely to walk at night—a 
dozen or more cameras 
spread out over a wide area. 
Each day I shall make the 
rounds and gather up the 
plates that have been ex- 
posed during the night by 
the animals that come in 
contact with a fine thread 
stretched across the trail to 
the camera. 


Gorillas 


In the daytime I shall 
place automatic movie cam- 
eras in the open spots on 
the trails at points where 
the sun shines through, and 
with a dozen of these, to- 
gether with the flashlight 








small horns covered with 
skin. His neck is a bit long 
for an antelope but short 
for a giraffe. His shoulders 


are high and his haunches a trifle lower; but instead 
of being spotted he is of a brownish tinge, with 
stripes on his hind quarters and legs which give him 
the effect of being part zebra. This is not the case, but 
when I am asked to describe the okapi I can for 
the life of me think of no better description than to 


An okapi, mounted by guesswork because no measure- 
ments are available. Virtually no white men have seen 
him alive, but we hope soon to have his photograph. 


apparatus, I know that the 
okapi will be caught in the 
movies and in still pictures 


before I finish. Naturally, I 


shall always be on the watch for these elusive crea- 
tures wherever I go; and could I actually turn the 
crank while photographing one of them, it would pro- 
vide the biggest thrill of all. 

Probably the animal in which we are most interested, 
next to the okapi, is the gorilla. In order to catch sight 
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of him, we must make short expeditions out of the 
forest to the slopes of the mountains north of Lake 
Kivu. He dwells high up on these mountains, where 
the country is clothed in fog and dampness during a 
good part of the year. He too will be difficult to photo- 
graph, but our friend Carl Akeley succeeded in ac- 
complishing this feat, and we know we can do like- 
wise. 


Wild Animal Photography 


To the north of the forest is a series of swamps, and a 
lake where it is said the pygmy elephant is to be found. 
We have also heard rumors of his existence in the 
forest itself. Scientists disagree on this subject. Some 
say that he is only the ordinary elephant grown smaller 
because of his environment; that he is not a distinct 
species. Others contend that he is a distinct species. 
Now Osa and I are going to see for ourselves. We are 
going to spend months in this pygmy elephant country 
observing them, if they are really there. Personally we 
think they do exist. 

Our first real flight into photography will be made 
with the Pygmies. As they are very shy, and as our 
planscall for very largenumbers of them, we wish first of 
all to inspire their confidence. In order to do this, we 
shall bring great quantities of rice, salt, and sugar and 
let the little people know that they may always be 
sure of obtaining a feast at our camp. We hope by this 
method also to spread the news throughout the forest 
that we are there. And in time we feel certain that the 
Pygmies will come to us without fear and in such large 
numbers that we shall always have them available for 
pictures. We discovered on our last trip that some of 
them are quite gifted histrionically. 

Once established in camp, we shall settle down to a 
year and a half, probably, of serious photography, as 
well as to the study 


not to mention the fantastically colored parrots, all 
of which will absorb a great deal of our time and 
film. 

On former expeditions we have photographed prac- 
tically all the common game of East Africa. Our 
efforts this time will be expended in an almost entirely 
new field of animal life. 

Now that I have outlined what we wish to accom- 
plish with our cameras, it may be of interest to know 
a little something regarding our equipment for picture 
making. Our photographic equipment is the most 
elaborate and comprehensive that has ever gone out 
of the country on a similar expedition, and because of 
it we are more enthused than ever before in anticipa- 
tion of what lies before us. And we feel confident that 
this expedition will prove our most successful, laden 
as it is with unusual possibilities. 

Foremost among our apparatus stands the wonder- 
ful movietone camera with which we expect to re- 
produce all the weird and musical sounds of the jungle, 
including the speech, dancing, and near music of the 
Pygmies. In sound and picture we intend to register 
every phase of life as we find it in our travels in the 
Congo. 


Where Adventure Awaits 


We also have one of the marvelous new movie 
cameras which make a wide picture, supplying the 
third dimension. We also have a new color camera 
which will enable us to reproduce natives, animals, and 
nature in their natural colors. Added to these are 
the automatic cameras, the newest in flashlight ap- 
paratus, and one of the latest-model Cirkut Panorama 
cameras. 

In a few months we shall be in our tents, dropping 
off to sleep at nine in the evening and waking at four 
in the morning; eat- 








of the extremely inter- 
esting natives and 
animals of this forest. 
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ing good food, breath- 
ing fresh, keen air. In 
a few months we shall 
be as hard as nails; 
sleeping soundly, eat- 
ing heartily, walking 
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buck, leopards, and 
smaller cats, a few 
snakes, and hyenas, 


Map showing the line of march of the expedition to the Ituri Forest. 
Those who wish to follow closely the course of the expedition as de- 
scribed in future articles will do well to clip this chart. 


them all is just ahead 
of us—in the Belgian 
Congo! 











MOTHERING BETTER MEN 


By AUGUSTA W. HINSHAW 





RECENT an- 
iN nouncement in 
the press that 
S fifty-nine neu- 
rologists have determined 
to find out how modern 
society produces criminals, 
and to study means to pre- 
vent the criminal act, has 











( This is a most significant article and is in 
some respects revolutionary. Because the writer, 
Mrs. Hinshaw, got her information from Doctors 
Tilney, Timme, and Elsberg it is couched in con- 
servative language, but it really tells how the 
race may be bettered in a single generation. 


the individual to a far 
greater extent than does 
environment—particularly 
if his environment be al- 
lowed to include the condi- 
tions of his prenatal life. 
Here there is controversy 
among thinkers. 

The inheritance of ra- 





not electrified the intelli- 

gent public. It is likely even that only the fifty-nine 
men themselves, and they within their respective 
limitations, recognize what is implied by their pro- 
gram of forestalling crime at its hidden sources, just as 
modern medicine already is circumventing some of 
the bodily scourges. 

Actually the announcement signifies that we are 
standing upon the next great threshold of creation, 
comparable perhaps only to the door thrown open to 
man when he began the development of his forebrain. 
For it means that man is beginning to take conscious 
part in his own evolution. 

The Neurological Institute of Columbia University 
is to be the clearing house of the work of these leading 
specialists, which will be codrdinated and directed by 
a committee of three of them—Dr. Frederick Tilney, 
Dr. Charles Elsberg, and Dr. Walter Timme. 

There is to be no attempt to place more or less blame 
upon society or the individual—or even to ascertain 
the relative usefulness of punitive and therapeutic 
methods in purging society of crime. The purpose is so 
greatly to enlarge and amend the knowledge we now 
have of a relation between our brains and our livers, 
our morals and our glandular systems, that future 
generations may begin to benefit by it. 


Monumental Research 


The physiological disorders of the human control 
system which make for the most sociological trouble 
are to be explored with scientific patience. They form 
the primary objective of this far-reaching research 
which, with its multiple resources, will seek to check 
back and forth between clinic and laboratory until 
general rules which will have a practical social useful- 
ness may be established. Caution and daring; a nice 
balance between the extreme positions of men who 
draw their conclusions from half a dozen clinical in- 
stances and men who refuse to admit the significance 
of 999 cases if the thousandth seems contradictory; a 
monumental review of the vast number of histories 
of mental and nervous diseases available to so large a 
group of specialists—these should reveal an approach 
to the truth. 

Since the appearance in 1859 of The Origin of 
Species, with thousands of workers checking on the 
immense implications of Darwin’s hypothesis, the 
thinking world has accepted evolution. But it is not so 
with the theory that heredity determines the life of 
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cial, national, and family 
characters, the mathematically predictable color of 
the Mendelian sweet peas and of human eyes, the 
microscopic marvels of cellular reproduction in plant 
and animal—all these have made the hereditarian a 
dyed-in-the-wool determinist. He is always ready to 
explain mutations by the bisexual character of re- 
production. The fact that there are no two human 
fingerprints exactly alike merely means to him that 
every man had two parents. And he is quick to point 
out that a man’s thumb may be so much like his 
father’s as to appear a duplicate. 


Are Criminals Born or Made? 


But the whole fabric of civilization is built on the 
fact that every new life has new possibilities. Mutation 
is the indispensable condition of evolution. And with- 
out seeking to contradict the obvious conclusions to 
be drawn from the bulk of hereditary data, the present 
task the neurologists have set themselves is to see it 
from a new point of view. 

Society produces its criminals just as it makes its 
doctors and lawyers and teachers and business execu- 
tives. Each is developed from the social conditions 
which create his opportunity. There has been no 
conclusive proof that crime is inherited. No competent 
experiment ever has been carried on to demonstrate 
that there is a crime curvature in certain families—an 
inheritable crime character comparable to inheritable 
physical character. 

The nearest approach to a social experiment of the 
sort is Australia, for many years the dump heap of 
England’s prisons. Although Australia has not been 
an actual social laboratory, the evidence does establish 
that the son of a criminal need not be antisocial. In a 
new and wholesome surrounding he becomes as con- 
siderate of the rights of others as he is of his own. On 
the other hand, the son of the slums has all the taints 
of the slums and, given the taint of a criminal ten- 
dency, becomes a criminal. 

There is lively disagreement among psychologists 
as to the relative importance of inherited tendencies 
and conditioned environment. There is some disagree- 
ment among brain physiologists as to the inheritance 
of the highly specialized brain cells. But among all 
students of the brain who have followed its develop- 
ment from the mere skeleton of a nervous system to 
the intricately convoluted organ which permits the 
associational memories giving man his intellectual 

















life, there is virtual agreement on one point: with the 
older moralists they recognize the years before school 
age as those which most direct the course of character. 

The Jesuit fathers long since gave the world the 
result of their own educational experience, but society 
has overlooked or discounted their insight. ‘Give us a 
child for its first seven years,” they said, ‘‘and he 
will follow our teachings all the 
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inculcation of the wrong principles. Further, he be- 
lieves it would be possible to take two babies of equal 
intelligence quotients and condition one to become a 
thief and the other exact opposite. 

Such a belief, if it can be established as fact, will 
only be bringing science into line with the philosophy 
and poetry of the ages. Those who have believed the 
race can lift itself are the ones who 





rest of his life.” Yet we spend 
next to nothing on these most 
critical and formative periods of 
the child’s life—from birth to the 
age of seven. 

By the time the child has reached 
six society recognizes that it must 
take a hand, and no one questions 
the right or duty of the whole 
community to participate in the 
child’s training. But the child who 
has reached school age already has 
formed many tendencies and hab- 
its. He fhas been initiated in the 
prejudices and predilections of the 
family. The dogmatic traditions 
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( In the December and January 
World’s Work, 
tells of the development of man 
in the making through the ages 
into the thinking animal we 
have to-day. This article carries 
the subject a lig step forward, 
showing how the children of 
next year can be immensely im- 
proved mentally and physically 


without recourse to eugenics. 


have lifted the rest of mankind 
with them. The Jeremiahs have 
brought men to a consciousness of 
their ignorance and their selfish- 
ness, but Plato and Confucius and 
Christ are the teachers who have 
made men conscious of their power 
to make themselves good and great. 

Darwin, too, believed in the as- 
cent of man. But many of his 
disciples are more fascinated with 
the depths from which man has 
climbed upward than with the pos- 
sibilities of his higher evolution. 
There is so much that is abso- 
lutely determined by race, by na- 


Doctor Tilney 





of the parental group have taken + 


root. The family’s conception of 

happiness and of wrongdoing have given the child’s 
mind its direction. Oftentimes he has been the object 
of mistaken and misguided instruction. 

And even after society begins to direct the develop- 
ment of the young, it follows to-day a stronger and 
stronger tendency to direct the acquisitive instinct to 
the neglect of many other important qualities of the 
human character. A vocation becomes more the earn- 
ing of a living than a means of livelihood. One’s duty 
to society is to be measured in what he receives for 
performing it rather than in his capacity for good or 
evil. The things that are Czsar’s are made primary in 
importance; the things that are God’s scarcely reach 
secondary s.gnificance. 


Hastening the Ascent of Man 


This means that the modern educator must seek to 
build a semi-utilitarian veneer on the child, the pur- 
pose of which is to enable him to make good under our 
present-day cult of success. The hue and cry of critics 
for the past quarter century has been that education 
failed to fit youth for the business world. He must un- 
learn all he has learned in college of truth and beauty, 
in order to achieve success in an ugly and ruthless 
battle. 

One eminent neurologist, who has made a life’s 
investigation of the evolution of the brain, believes 
that we still live largely as our prehistoric predecessors 
did. We have changed the outer forms. We make 
laws that permit no bloodshed in personal acquisition. 
But it’s still the stone hammer, in some sublimated 
form, that brings down our booty. In his opinion, 
“making good,” boiled down to its actual Anglo- 
Saxon marrow, means “go-getting.” And the object 
of go-getting is money—the means being so thoroughly 
secondary that almost any method is justifiable if the 
acquisitive process results in the desired possession. 
It is not the necessity of survival, he contends, which 
has so overdeveloped the acquisitive sense but early 


tionality, and even by family that 
the more we have discovered of 
the intricate, minute inheritance of our characters, 
the blinder we have grown to the facts of variation. 

The Neurological Institute, which knows so in- 
timately the limitations of variation, now proposes its 
far-reaching exploration into the possibilities of man’s 
directing his own evolution upward. The means which 
this investigation seeks are not eugenic. Burbanking 
the human race presents too many practical obstacles 
to hold out any hope of lessening crime within the 
lifetime of our great-grandchildren. The project, in- 
stead, is to discover how Nature’s last great demand— 
that man take the variations of his species into his own 
hands or yield to the decay and waste inherent in his 
present course—may be met by the mother, whose 
desire for perfect offspring is still almost primitive in 
strength. 

The Neurological Institute has set itself the task of 
studying every possible factor in the production of 
those abnormal brains which generally have passed 
for normal. Its object is to find out whether these 
factors may be modified or prevented. To this end 
every bit of clinical and laboratory evidence which 
comes to an aggregation of the chief students and 
practitioners in this field will be reviewed. If it is 
found that the influence of these crime-latent factors 
may be held in abeyance, the burden upon society will 
be immeasurably reduced. If greater benefit is possible, 
then the whole future of the race may be favorably 
affected—as well as the mother herself, through whom 
so much of this result may be achieved. 


Appeal to the Maternal Instinct 


Since that moment in evolution when reproduction 
became bisexual, the task of the mother has been to 
turn herself into a nourishing soil for the new life. 
There is no feeling deeper rooted than the maternal 
desire to foster the survival qualities of offspring. 
Even the lowest female products of modern life 
evidence a desire, however feeble, to give their 
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children the finest of the past and a chance for a better 
future. 

The mother feeling has by no means escaped the 
diligence of the debunkers, who have snatched off the 
madonna’s idealistic halo and substituted for her 
tender smile an expression of pained resistance. But 
the maternal instinct stripped of attitudes is more 
universal than the debunking tendency. The will to 
nurture, to shield from all evil and to surround with 
every good, may be inconsistent in its expression. It 
may be warped by selfishness and vanity, may even 
be harmful to its object. But for eighteen to twenty 
months it is the controlling spirit of the willing or 
unwilling mother. 


The Nursery Revolutionized 


Even the mother who deserts a living child almost 
invariably wraps it in costly if tawdry finery, pins on 
its breast the most elevated name she can imagine, 
and leaves it on the doorstep of those whom she be- 
lieves to be upright, rich, or humane. Social workers, 
although as yet unable to make statements covering 
the average, find that the unmarried mother who has 
sought abortion unsuccessfully—and she is the rule 
rather than the exception—often cherishes her infant 
with an even'purer maternal devotion than the mar- 
ried mother whose divided interests permit less ab- 
sorption. And once such a mother is convinced that 
her efforts to starve her developing child are more 
likely to produce a rickety, flighty weakling than to 
succeed, she promptly reverses her course. And once 
she has made the social adjustment to her burden, she 
rejoices in complete proprietorship of the child. 

Unwanted children of married mothers prove that 
the maternal instinct is indestructible. For instances 
are rare and almost certainly pathological in which 
the rebellious mother fails to devote herself wholly 
to the well-being of her child after its birth—and like- 
wise before its birth, when she is brought to under- 
stand the relation prenatal care bears to the future 
of the human being. 

The desire to do well by the child seems to be univer- 
sal. It seems also susceptible in an extraordinary 
degree to guidance, provided only that guidance prom- 
ises health, success, and beauty to the child. Conse- 
quently the care and feeding of infants has been 
revolutionized since the appearance thirty-five years 
ago of Dr. L. Emmett Holt’s book and the subsequent 
distribution of government pamphlets on the same 
subject. Not long ago sensational newspapers played 
up the mother terror of a workman’s wife whose child 
was kidnaped, in terms of her anxiety that the correct 
diet be given the stolen baby. Photographs of the 
proper ingredients and exact directions for feeding, 
instead of accounts of the mother’s anguish, were relied 
upon to tell the public how much she was suffering. 


New Concepts of Child Training 


Rocking the baby has become rocking the boat to 
the young mother. The lullaby has passed into history. 
And as rapidly as the education of the mother ad- 
vances in the relation between good mother’s milk and 
the future health of her infant she forgets her figure 
and the dietary and social inconveniences of nursing. 


WORLD’S WORK for MARCH 


The purpose of the Neurological Institute’s study 
is to be able to announce to her with authority that 
certain dietary and other means will restore her own 
general physiological balance—especially her glandular 
equilibrium—during pregnancy. For her glandular 
equilibrium and her child’s, although they are fed by 
separate blood streams, are interdependent. Conse- 
quently her readiness to condition her child’s environ- 
ment favorably will make her the quickest and surest 
means of directing evolution. Should she prove only 
fifty per cent codperative she still can give the human 
race a chance to improve. And should the governments 
of the leading nations give her a fifty per cent codpera- 
tion in the preschool education of the child, the 
money spent for this purpose might easily be salvaged 
from the present expenditure for prisons. 

Because of what is known of the intimate relations 
between the mother and the embryo, more definite 
facts will be sought as to their exact character— 
whether they may be controlled and to what extent. 

The embryonic brain offers the earliest opportunity 
and the greatest plasticity for the prevention of brain 
disorders and their antisocial consequences. It has 
been pointed out that though the new individual is a 
parasite living on the mother in an environment all 
its own, this environment nevertheless is largely what 
the mother’s activity creates. The child’s metabolism 
and growth are its own, but they may be seriously 
affected by any irregularity in the functions of the 
mother’s body. And although the two separate blood 
streams of the offspring and the mother never mix— 
the child receives its nutrifion through Nature’s 
safest filter, osmosis—the mother’s activity as com- 
pletely controls the vital mechanism of her child as 
Pyramus affected Thisbe’s destiny through a wall of 
masonry. 


Controlling Prenatal Growth 


There are toxins so virulent that they cross the 
barrier with which Nature seeks to give the new life a 
fresh, fair start. Again, toxic effects in the mother’s 
blood may be sufficient to destroy in it the essentials of 
the child’s normal development. If the mother is 
sufficiently alcoholic the child, who will by no means 
inherit the mother’s appetite, nevertheless feels the 
effect of the mother’s poisoning and is short on the 
supplies necessary for tissue and nerve structure. It is 
probable that he will be born a weakling, and he has 
every chance to remain one. 

The mother may live too exclusively on fats and up- 
set the normal balance of fats in the child’s growing 
body, with accompanying psychical excesses and 
deficiencies. On the other hand, she may live on a high 
protein diet. The child in turn, despite Nature’s best 
efforts, will receive too much protein. His elimination 
will be overtaxed, his kidneys swamped—and his 
future mortgaged before he is born. 

Excessive starches and sugars in the expectant 
mother’s diet are equally dangerous to mother and 
child. At another extreme is the mother’s loss of ap- 
petite. Failure to eat enough may bring on acidosis 
in the mother, and her child may be years in overcom- 
ing the effect upon him. Geographical or economic 
limitations, or even her own taste, may impose a diet 
short of salts on the mother. Inevitably this deficiency 
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in her food will delay the child’s bone formation and 
predispose him to a rickety condition. 

The vital relation of the ductless gland system of the 
mother to the production of normal endocrine glands 
in the child and to his normal emotional and intellec- 
tual life is established. It still remains to explore and 
define that relation as fully as may be, and to make the 
influence of the maternal hormones upon the physical 
and mental health of the child at least as well known 
as that of vitamins upon normal nutrition. 

While this entire relation still is the subject of in- 
vestigation, certain facts no longer are questioned. 
For instance, the ductless glands are known to make 
possible that retardation of development which gives 
man time to become what is called a human being. 
This action already is begun in fetal life. These glands 
are agents in the lengthening of pregnancy to the 
advantage of the individual. And there is no question 
but that the thyroid and pituitary glands are closely 
associated with puberty. 

It also is proved that no endocrine inferiority can be 
present without psychological effects—deficiencies 
which either become apparent or are compensated by 
the individual at great emotional cost and strain. 
No medical authority appears to dispute that pituitrin 
helps to regulate the action of the kidney. Disturb- 
ances of such functions are frequently believed to be 
closely associated with deterioration of character. 


Superstition Versus Knowledge 


Pituitary underaction, according to a_ leading 
authority, produces individuals who are “pathological 
liars with little or no initiative or conscience. .. . As 
children they lie and steal, have enuresis, have 
poor control over themselves and a low learning 
capacity.” 

The verification and definition of such relations 
between proper physical and mental development and 
the normality of the endocrine system will provide the 
general practitioner with sound practical methods of 
diagnosis. It will enable him to become the middleman 
between the expectant mother, who more and more 
frequently consults him from the onset of pregnancy, 
and the endocrinologist. Pathological cases may then 
be referred to the specialist. And the normal mother 
can be made conscious as never before of the true rela- 
tion between her rational eating, sleeping, and exer- 
cising and the moral and mental soundness of her chil- 
dren. 

The caprices of “cravings” and the old wives’ tales 
of imprints of the craved object on the child’s skin 
can be finally routed only when they are supplanted 
by a clear understanding of the actual bearing the 
mother’s behavior and emotional responses have upon 
the child before birth. The fear of marking a child can 


then be transmuted into a desire to give him a normal 


glandular balance, so that his body may be fit and his - 


mind free from distortions. 

It is believed by embryologists that there are many 
still unrecognized diseases of intra-uterine life. The 
mother’s blood chemistry must certainly affect the 
child. Her anemia, her over or under exercise, probably 
have a profound bearing upon the future life of the 
child. Certain toxins of virulent bacteria are believed 
to pass Nature’s protective barrier. It may be that 


some bacteria which are not believed to pass this bar- 
rier actually do, with undesirable effects. 

It is not known why one child is a bleeder and 
another isn’t. It may be incidental to the mother’s 
condition in pregnancy. Already it is known that 
poisons and infections of the mother do hold back the 
development of her child’s superbrain. 


Needless Mental Handicaps 


One hundred and twenty billion brain cells, in seven 
rows, must be developed in fetal life. Each is con- 
nected with delicate fibers to give the association and 
memory which make intellectual life. If association 
is not to be confounded and the chaos we call unsound- 
ness to ensue, these fibers must be insulated with 
myelin. Myelin, a complex, fatty substance secreted 
around the nerve fibers, insulates them from one 
another as rubber insulates electric wires. We all know 
what happens when the rubber gets old. 

Normally myelin is renewed constantly. If for any 
reason the individual’s metabolism fails properly to 
restore it, conductivity of the nerve fibers is blurred. 
Association is depreciated. The whole functional activ- 
ity of the individual is affected. His brain may become 
only sixty or fifty or thirty per cent effective. Judg- 
ment becomes impossible when the recorded results of 
previous good or bad conduct do not rise in the fore- 
ground of attention instantaneously. 

The old adage that Satan finds work for idle hands 
might well be supplemented to say that the ill- 
organized brain is hell itself. It also may be said of the 
brain more truly than of any other organization, be- 
cause it is more complex and delicate, that in union 
alone there is strength. The moment association in the 
higher nerve centers is affected, normal inhibitions 
are stopped. The blurring of memory means that the 
checkreins on tendencies to antisocial conduct are 
slack. The thing called character can live only in the 
brain which keeps its recorded experience where 
orderly reference is instantly possible. 

Now it is believed by eminent specialists that a 
certain per cent of the newborn suffer from an insuf- 
ficiency of myelin. These individuals start with a 
handicap of incomplete association between brain 
centers. And it is only by means of exceptional post- 
natal care that society may be protected from the 
deteriorated character that results. Clearly it would be 
far more successful and much less expensive if this 
brain blight were to be prevented before birth. 


The Threshold of Self-Evolution 


The objective of the Neurological Institute’s in- 
vestigation is to bring brain maladjustment to its 
irreducible minimum. Heretofore society has run about 
patching one hole in the levee after another, as fresh 
crime floods burst out anew. But rechanneling alone 
can make the common good the universal interest. 

Such knowledge of the conditions of character 
growth as the neurologists are seeking to make avail- 
able to the mothers of men will not fail to promote 
the health and further growth of his forebrain. And it 
is with the development of the forebrain that man 
ever has advanced toward becoming the God in whose 
image he was created. 

















q E PICK up the paper and read the 

Q = headlines: ‘‘Two-Hundred-Inch_ Tele- 

scope May Reveal a Billion New Stars,” 

or ‘Temperature of Venus Not Impossi- 

ble for Habitation.”’ We thrill to the wonder, we ““Oh!”’ 

and “Ah!” at the prodigious revelations of astronomy. 

A 200-inch telescope! And how the dickens can we 

earthworms hang a thermometer on Venus’s front 
porch? 

Next, we learn of sensitive electric thermometers 
which have accurately indicated the surface tempera- 
tures of the planets, and we unbutton our coats with a 
sympathetic ‘‘Whew!” at the weather report from 
Mercury of 783° Fahrenheit. We smoke our glasses to 
make ready for a solar eclipse announced two years 
ahead of time. We marvel at the interferometer 
method, which has settled the diameter of that familiar 
shirt stud, Antares, to be 400,000,000 miles. Astronom- 
ical news is humming everywhere these days; we 
hear continually of the rapid progress of the science, 
of new projects for discovery, of the billions more of 
space’s whirling sparks that will be brought within our 
ken. 

But in all our stir we give scarcely a thought to 
those men who are ferreting out such facts for us. 
Trail blazers of the sky, they are hewing a way into 
space, that we, following their pioneer feet, may tread 


TRAIL BLAZERS OF THE SKY 


By SARAH COMSTOCK 


secure paths of knowledge. Patient toilers of the night, 
lonely, cold, with chilblains on their heels and a wist- 
ful longing for hot soup lurking somewhere around the 
pit of their subconscious stomachs, they sit it out; 
cramped, watchful, peering the icy night through at 
that doggone star which has got to be recorded before 
dawn snuffs it out. Back from the far outposts they 
flash their findings; and we exclaim at the reports, 
leaning back in our overstuffed chairs in the midst of 
our overstuffed lives. Meanwhile these pioneers are 
toiling on ahead, breaking a way for us through the 
firmament in the eternal trek toward truth. 

How do they live, how do they work, do they ever 
play, when do they eat, do they have wives, and where 
do they keep ’em? In that huge pumpkinshell which 
is the dome of an astronomical observatory one can’t 
picture a wife as keeping very well. Those far-off 
mountain peaks where some of the greatest stations 
are situated don’t look particularly encouraging for 
the rearing of a family. And yet the fact is that these 
trail blazers do have homes and wives and children; 
that they eat lamb with mint sauce and play golf and 
plant hollyhocks; in short, that astronomers are folks. 

Some observatories are built in the midst of communi- 
ties. But others, including certain of the world’s great- 
est, are planted so far from the madding crowd that 
the men who carry on their work must to a great extent 














A lonely temple of science, where a group of hardy men keep watch on the majestic march of the heavenly bodies. 
The Lick Observatory on the top of Mount Hamilton, twenty-seven miles from San José, California. One 


Journeys up to it over a country road of more than five hundred turnings. Although isolated, it is surrounded 
by the homes of the astronomers, a school for their children, a dormitory for graduate students, a tennis court, 


and even a golf course. Fishing and riding are further recreations for the self-sufficient community. 
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sacrifice the world for the heavens. 
Priests in their mountain monasteries, 
they live consecrated lives indeed. To 
be sure, modern invention renders that 
consecration far less inconvenient than 
of yore. It equips the remote stargazer 
with a long-distance telephone, a radio, 
an automobile, an electric washing ma- 
chine, and a waffle iron. But even so, 
there are blinding winter storms which 
cut off the road to Mount Wilson with 
sliding snow and earth; there are days 
when the truck that carries provisions up 
Mount Hamilton can’t reach the Lick 
Observatory, and those astronomers 
who, for our marveling, have photo- 
graphed the fresh vegetation upon Mars 
must dine upon whatever canned vege- 
tation this planet earth can scare up for 
them in the pantry. 


Clear, Cold Nights 


For the site of an observatory is 
chosen, not for its nearness to one’s club 
or one’s tailor, not for a wife’s shopping 
facilities or the children’s school, but, 
first and foremost, for the “seeing.” 
There must be a minimum of rain, 
snow, cloud, and fog. Still another ele- 
ment is wind, which may spoil an ap- 
parently clear night. When its velocity 
is 45 or 50 miles an hour the images are 
too poor for observation. Even a little 














disturbance in the air cause the image 
to flicker a bit, and atmospheric steadi- 
ness must be seized upon wherever it is 
found—usually at a high altitude. This, 
however, does not invariably follow. 

As our frontiers have been beaten backward it has 

become possible to go farther in the search for ideal 
locations, until now, with the project of the new 200- 
inch telescope, for which the International Education 
Board has furnished funds to the California Institute 
of Technology, no hindrance is admitted. If the com- 
mittee should select the farthest and wildest mountain 
top in the United States, an airplane service would at 
once be established to make it accessible. As many as 
fifteen possible sites are now under observation for a 
twelve months’ test; experts, some in Arizona, others 
in California, even on Catalina Island, are living in 
camp while, with the aid of small telescopes, they 
record visibility night after night. By its highest mark 
in atmospheric steadiness the year round will one of 
these sites win; and then, no matter how remote, a 
road will be built, a dome will rise. 
_ And then will be set in motion a new station, with 
its strange routine of night turned day. For the astron- 
omer’s working hours (if he be on stellar work) begin 
with the fall of dusk. In summer this will be about 
eight in the evening; as the year advances he must go 
on duty earlier and remain later, which means that 
his longest nights in the dome are the coldest. With 
the arrival of daylight the job is done; approximately, 
eight to four may be called the summer working hours 
and five to seven the winter. 
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The center of all activity on the mountain is the observatory which shelters 
the 36-inch telescope. All social life and all recreation are regulated by the 


demands it makes on the time of the astronomers. 


Observatories handle schedules each in its own way. 
At Mt. Wilson an astronomer remains on duty the 
entire night, with an assistant working under him 
and occasionally relieving him. At the Lick, on the 
other hand, the observer works alone; to relieve the 
strain, the night is now divided into two shifts, one 
man observing up to midnight, another coming on 
duty until dawn. Either way, it is a stiff job and a 
cold one. 


Lonely and Exacting Vigils 


So cold it is, indeed, that the astronomer grapples 
not only with a problem in binaries but with that of 
keeping himself thawed out enough to chase those 
binaries. No heat whatever is permitted within the 
observatory. Look across a grain field in July, see the 
quiver of air in the warmth, and you find the reason 
for this. Any sort of heating plant would counteract 
the atmospheric steadiness which is the first considera- 
tion. Stars before comfort, remember. 

So he dons a semi-arctic costume. It must not be 
clumsy, or it will hinder work at the instrument. 
Heavy woolens, knickers, and a sweater are the rule. 
He gives his wife a farewell shiver and sets forth into 
the oncoming dark. The dome—Mt. Hamilton knows 
it as ‘‘the top”’— is a vast metallic cavern of night. One 
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threads, the product of a special 
sort of insect who toils through the 
days in the cause of cosmic learn- 
ing. Its spinnings, very fine, tough, 
and uniform, are furnished to ob- 
servatories by instrument makers, 
who ship the cocoons. The threads 
are drawn across the lens to mark 
off measurements; if one breaks 
during the night the unlucky as. 
tronomer may spend hours working 
on black velvet, replacing the tiny 
thread—work that calls for the ut- 
most delicacy of touch. 


Patient Routine 


Most of the work done at an ob- 
servatory slips into plodding routine. 
When you are told at Mt. Wilson 
that the study of the rotation of the 
sun has been under way for twenty 
years, you realize what patience 
means. Take, for instance, the pres- 








All in the night's work. Tense and always alert, the astronomer waiches the silent 

stars overhead through the long hours of the night. The mechanism demands most 

careful adjustment. In winter weather the work becomes even more difficult, for arti- 
ficial heat would affect the delicate instruments and may not be used. 


feeble light glimmers upon the record book which, 
with the sidereal clock, awaits him on the table. Time 
to take position at the eyepiece; the stars are waking 
up 

As the work varies from one period to another, so 
does the strain upon the worker. For instance, while 
making micrometric measurements the arms are al- 
most constantly raised, the hands busy with the in- 
strument, until they become numb. He now and then 
steals a few minutes to lower them and slap them back 
to feeling, as does a night watchman on the beat. But 
in securing spectrograms he rarely has occasion to lift 
his hands above his 


ent program at the Lick: it happens 
to be concerned with stars of about 
eight and one half magnitude. This 
calls for observation over a period 
of three or four years. Each star 
calls for from two to five or six spectrograms, and to 
obtain a single spectrogram requires from one and a 
half to three hours, depending upon the color of the 
star—a blue-white star photographs more quickly 
than a red. 

The astronomer, like the milkman, must learn to 
sleep by daylight and to snatch a cat nap, if only for 
ten minutes, in time of emergency. But while only a 
few are carrying on the work of the great eyes by night, 
others, men and women, are putting in daytime work 
in the offices. The night’s findings must be gathered up 
and set in order. There is computing to do; the spectro- 
graphic plates are to 





head; less rigid, he 
will suffer less from 
the cold. In making 
meridian circle meas- 
urement he occupies 
a reclining chair, 
with head supported 
to keep the eye ab- 
solutely steady at 
the instrument at 
the instant when the 
star transits. At the 
Yerkes Observatory, 
in Wisconsin, the 
cold is so severe that 
it has sometimes 
been necessary to 
line the eyepiece 
with felt to prevent 
injury from contact 


with the cold metal. 








be developed; pages 
of appalling ciphers 
must be figured 
through. One night’s 
observation may 
lead to three or more 
days of computing 
for the primary re- 
sult alone. 

This sort of thing 
breaks the strain of 
night work. Even so, 
older men_ usually 
retire from obser- 
vation as_ physical 
strength wanes. 
Women, although 
intellectually well 
equipped, are not 
often strong enough 
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Another hard task 
for stiff fingers is 
handling micrometer 


The Orion nebula, one of the most beautiful in the skies, is composed of 
thousands of suns very like our own. This splendid photograph of one 
of the wonders of the heavens was made at the Lick Observatory. 


to carry on work ata 
very large telescope. 
I talked with a 


charming young 
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woman who has been working at plate 
measurement at the Lick. 

‘They’ ve offered to let me tackle the 
big telescope,” she said, “but it’s hard 
for a girl to manage the machinery that 
adjusts the instruments. And somehow 
the idea of being alone all night in that 
dome”—she gave a shiver—‘‘well, it’s 
spooky!” 

Solar observation, far less common 
than stellar, makes for a more normal 
life. In our own country Mt. Wilson is 
the only place where this is carried on 
extensively. The work begins half an 
hour after sunrise, and most of it is over 
some three or four hours later, although 
special studies are sometimes made in 
the afternoon. 

The great solar tower rises one hun- 
dred and fifty feet, and on every work- 
ing day someone goes to the top to set 
the mirrors which are operated by elec- 
tric controls. Occasionally they are reset 
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Saturn photographed through the Lick telescope. There is nothing similar 

lo its rings in all the solar system. Although thousands of miles wide, they 

are so thin as to be almost invisible when the edges are directly toward the 

earth. The surface of the planet seen here is nol the solid mass it seems to 
be but rather a layer of cloudy or vaporous matter. 


in the afternoon. A steeplejack or a New York win- of California but now to the Catholic University of 
dow washer would be best adapted to this job, which Chile, is so near Santiago that its staff can live in that 


is the supreme test of human equilibrium. 


city. So, too, at Victoria, where the Dominion Astro- 


“The bucket” is the familiar name of the small lift physical Observatory is built on a peninsula about 
in which this trip is made. Operated like an automatic eight miles from the mainland. A street-car ride and 
elevator, it swings from its pulley inside the skeleton an easy walk bring one to the world’s second-largest 


frame of the tower. Within it 





one person can stand comforta- 
bly (or uncomfortably); two are 
a crowd. Its edge mercifully 
reaches to one’s knees as_ he 
stands, to conceal their wob- 
blings; above the knees he is 
exposed to space. A button is 
pressed, and the bucket begins 
its dizzy ascent. 


"Fine View’ 


I am told that the view from 
it is superb—and I gladly ac- 
cept the word of others. No 
little pail shall toy with me 
150 feet in the air! Formerly 
I hid my emotions; now I state 
them brazenly, since hearing 
the story of a daring aviator 
who visited the observatory. 

As an honored guest he was 
invited to go to the top of the 
tower with one of the astrono- 
mers. The bucket began to rise. 
“F—Fi—Fine view,” he mur- 
mured. His murmurings grew 
fainter. Halfway up, and the 
bucket had to bring him down. 
He simply couldn’t stick it. 

The problem of living at these 
distant stations has to be 








telescope. 

The men of Mt. Wilson live 
in Pasadena, at its foot, and 
go up to the mountain top as 
the schedule demands. While 
there, they put up at a small 
dwelling known as “The Mon- 
astery.”’ It is perhaps the most 
unique and exclusive club in 
the United States, this little 
aerie of stargazers. A Japanese 
servant keeps house, and a staff 
assistant is detailed to prepare 
the midnight supper for those 
on duty at the several tele- 
scopes. 


Wives and Babies 


Probably no observatory in 
the United States has been as 
much a world unto itself as has 
the Lick. Perched upon the sum- 
mit of Mt. fHamilton, twenty- 
seven miles from San José by 
the county road, its early his- 
tory, back in the ’80’s and ’90’s, 
was a tale of pioneer struggles. 
On that isolated peak gathered 
an ardent little band, men who 
studied science for science’s sake 
and to whom the opportunity 








of serving at this new telescope, 


worked out as best it may. prpnecinge Baa cask os as sensational then as is the pro- 

The re ° e 4 comet photographed at the Lick Ubserva- aie, = = 

fo 6 | oe observ atory, tory. The picture shows clearly the coma or jected 200 inch one of to-day, 
rmerly belonging to the Lick nebulous haze around the nucleus and the was all-sufficient. But some of 


Observatory of the University beautiful tail stretching away from the sun. them had wives—and babies. 
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While the men were cheerfully dedicating their 
lives to the pursuit of binaries or nebulz or mysterious 
channels on Mars, the wives had to provide meals for 
them. The automobile being then an unknown beast 
of burden, these meals hung upon the caprice of the 
mules which drew the provision truck. They came if 
the weather pleased their fancy. Babies, moreover, 
had a penchant for croup, and the nearest doctor was 
twenty-seven miles away, down a precipitous moun- 
tain road. 


A Self-Sufficient Little Group 


And even when food came and babies thrived, living 
presented a stiff problem. How were dinner menus to 
be kept temptingly varied? How were children to be 
educated? How was any recreation to be introduced 
into such a routine of isolated life? 

I am inclined to think that the men who have 
known Mt. Hamilton best will give the women most 
of the credit for solving these problems. Necessity 
mothered invention. Out of the many and loudly 
crying needs of a group of highly civilized persons, 
placed in an utterly primitive situation, grew up a 
life that was unique in charm. The terrors of canned 
dinners and oil lamps, of emergencies in which doctor, 
plumber, or butcher was more than a score of miles 
away, were offset by woman’s wits. 

A school sprang into being. At first it was held in 
somebody’s living room or in an empty office. Gradu- 
ally children not connected with the Observatory 
families, but living in lonely homes near the mountain 
top, begged to join. To-day there is a small but com- 
pletely equipped school building in that remote com- 
munity, with a university graduate in charge, and a 
group of some dozen children are receiving highly 
individualized instruction with supervised play. 

Lest life grow dull by day, a golf course was estap- 
lished. To be sure, a rocky, scrub-oaky Western moun- 
tain top furnishes hardly the conventional links; 
but where there was a will there proved to be a way, 
and that course is active on every agreeable afternoon. 
A few holes before dinner puts a man in fine shape for 
squinting all night with rigid muscles. A tennis court, 
too, is kept busy. 

Then, of course, there are hikes over wild trails, 
with distant views that reward human legs for any 
climb, no matter how difficult. Who wouldn’t risk his 
neck for a certain sweep of valley thirteen miles below, 
or for that silhouette of Loma Prieta in a violet mist, 
or to watch, fascinated, the rhythmic beat of Mt. 
Diablo’s airport beacon as it flashes at ten-second in- 
tervals? 


Deer and Mountain Lions 


Little societies have busied themselves from year to 
year, now with reading aloud, again with Red Cross 
work. Amateur plays have been as cleverly produced 
as in any large city where the resources are a hundred 
times as great. 

Fishing there is, in the little mountain streams, and 
hunting. Occasionally a child gets lost, but he always 
finds himself. The deer roam happily, knowing them- 
selves safe from molestation; they don’t return the 
courtesy, however, for they devour the choicest garden 
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plants as fast as human hands start them growing. 
Now and then the midnight voice of the mountain lion 
is heard—he is never a very distant neighbor. Wild 
beasts, however, can scarcely be regarded as a peril: 
in this peaceful, isolated life there is no real dread 
except fire. Observatory buildings are made fireproof 
but dwellings are not always so built, and there is 
always the risk of damaging priceless instruments and 
records. 

In that the important observatories are for the 
benefit of the public and its advancement in learning, 
it is necessary to admit that public, usually on Satur- 
day night. Work is interrupted, and it is a somewhat 
trying ordeal to a man of science to handle the queue 
that lines up, an interminable human serpent in the 
gloom of the dome, each member of it squirming with 
eagerness for his few seconds’ squint at the moon’s 
craters or Saturn’s ring. 


Owls of the Scientific World 


The astronomer must remember his sense of humor 
when an indignant old lady turns from the eyepiece, 
crawls down the ladder steps, and declares, ‘‘That 
spyglass is a fake! I just looked at that star myself, 
outdoors, and it ain’t got no such ring around it!’ 
A lecturer once named several mountains upon the 
moon, only to have the challenging question hurled 
back at him: “How did we manage to find out 
their names?” 

It becomes interesting to tabulate statistics as to 
how many times the visitors’ first question is, “Is 
Mars inhabited?”’ At Mt. Wilson the tale is related of 
an editor who wired, ‘Tell in three hundred words, is 
Mars inhabited?” And the reply went to him: “Only 
three necessary. No one knows.” 

Learned visitors vary the monotony from time to 
time. The wife of a director,may be called upon to 
entertain anyone from Eddington or Edison to an 
East Indian physicist who wears galoshes and turban 
in the house, sleeps on the floor, and eats only bread 
and milk. 

Yet, at best, there remains a spirit of set-apartness 
among these colonies of stargazers. There they live, 
year in and year out: a number of picked scientists; 
their assistants and students; a small staff consisting 
of skilled mechanics such as an electrician, a carpenter, 
and an instrument maker; an expert photographer; a 
janitor; a laborer or two. And, with whatever families 
may be attached, these few persons live on, grouped 
around one of the great eyes which, sentinels on earth’s 
frontier, scan ever the firmament beyond. 

What for? Goodness knows their reward is small 
enough, if measured in terms of cash. What does it 
mean to them, these owls, as they flap their wings at 
each night’s beginning and sally forth upon interstellar 
adventures? Each must reply for himself, and no two 
will reply alike. One of them, wearily blinking at the 
dawn, longing to huddle into his feathers (in the form 
of a quilted puff), said to me: 

“Do you suppose I could go on for a lifetime, work- 
ing night after night, piling up figures, unless I thought 
there was a meaning somewhere? It would be like piling 
up cordwood for no good reason. Whether we ever 
discover that meaning, we’ve had the adventure of 
going after it, by George!” 
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HOOVER’S FIRST YEAR 


By THEODORE G. JOSLIN 





Ee) ERBERT HOOVER has revealed his true 
self to the nation in the year that has 
=| passed since he became President. He has 
demonstrated much of the executive abil- 
ity with which he had been credited. He has shown his 
familiarity with national and international affairs. 
He has proved himself to be human by making mis- 
takes. But, of the greatest significance, he has dis- 
closed that his dominant desire is to improve the 
status of his countrymen. In his own words, the 
Presidency offers ‘‘an opportunity to speed the orderly 
march of a glorious people.” 

The side of his character which he has revealed 
has caused estimates of him to be hastily revised. 
His accomplishments during the eight years that he 
served as Secretary of Commerce—following, as they 
did, his services as chairman of the American Relief 
Committee in London, chairman of the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium, and United States Food Ad- 
ministrator—led most commentators to credit him 
with exceptional executive skill and a profound under- 
standing of affairs at home and abroad. Practically 
without exception, however, they portrayed him as 
being unemotional. 

Because of their portrayals, the impression was 
more or less general that he had carried into the 
business of government the precision taught by his 
profession of engineering; that he was an efficiency 
expert who lacked feeling, that he was almost an 
executive automaton. It is in these latter particulars 
that the estimates have been changed, for he has dem- 
onstrated a warm-heartedness that rarely has been 
attributed to him, and he has disclosed an exceptional 
depth of feeling, however he may have sought to 
cloak it. 

The spontaneity and decisiveness of his acts, in 
sharp contrast with the repression and conservatism 
of his speech, have caused statements to be made that 
a new Hoover has replaced the Hoover of old. Such 
statements are wholly inaccurate. The man in the 
White House to-day is the same man who, through 
years of struggle, brought himself from obscurity to 
prominence. He is applying the same principles to his 
present exalted office that he applied to every position 
he ever occupied in the years that have passed. 


Gradual Self-Revelation 











As an engineer builds a bridge only after careful 
study of specifications, charts, and soundings, so 
Hoover is proceeding now only after fortifying him- 
self with facts. But, just as the engineer with vision 
sees not the completed bridge alone but the masses 
of people passing over it, so Hoover is devoting himself 
to one problem after another, not to get it out of the 
way but to dispose of it in such a manner that every- 
one will benefit. This is the Hoover that has re- 
vealed himself, warm-hearted, considerate. 

Every President has been fired by a desire to give 
the country the best administration it ever had, but 


none more so than the present Chief Executive. 
Man could not try harder to succeed than he has tried 
in this first year of his incumbency. He has worked 
indefatigably. He has surrounded himself with men 
whom one of his predecessors would describe as ‘the 
best minds” in the country. He has allowed no un- 
toward incident to prevent him from carrying on. 

Only a man who has been President can fully ap- 
preciate the demands that the office makes upon the 
occupant. It presents the supreme test of American 
life. The President, whoever he may be, goes into the 
office self-conscious and nervous. He is keyed to the 
highest pitch. He has policies to inaugurate, and he 
doesn’t know who is going to be with him and who is 
going to be against him. The men who have been of the 
greatest assistance to him before his election may 
hurt him the most after his service begins. 


After Twelve Months’ Hard Work 


The first requisite of success is that the new incum- 
bent regain his self-confidence. Mr. Hoover had no 
trouble in this particular. Perhaps it was because 
he had observed the Presidency at close range for a 
number of years. Perhaps it was because he was 
better fortified mentally and by past experience than 
the average President. Whatever the reason, the Pres- 
idency soon became just another big job to him— 
the greatest, of course,' that he ever held, but one 
that fell far short of dismaying him. 

A question frequently asked by people removed 
from the seat of the government is what effect the 
work has had on the President. They wonder how Mr. 
Hoover is standing the strain. 

The answer can be given in this wise: His physical 
health was never better than it is to-day. His cheeks 
are rosier, his eyes are brighter, and his flesh is firmer 
than was the case a year ago. His health has improved 
because of the regular exercising that he has been com- 
pelled to do since entering the White House. 

But there is still another reason for his radiant 
health and usual good humor. It is because he likes 
his work as he never liked any other position he ever 
held. The greatest of all opportunities that can come 
to man is his. He fully appreciates this fact, although 
he tries not to show it. He is stirred inwardly by 
tremendous emotions, but his Quaker upbringing has 
compelled him to give the outward appearance of 
being complacent and methodical. 

Any estimate of the man must be built around his 
works rather than about his personality. Rhapsodies 
that could be written about some of his colorful pred- 
ecessors cannot be written about him. He does not 
lend himself to such efforts. To evaluate him one must 
analyze his acts. His accomplishments speak for them- 
selves; and, when all is said and done, it is accomplish- 
ments rather than dramatics that the country expects 
of its President. 

Mr. Hoover began formulating his policies on that 


_ November day of 1928 that he was elected. From 
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the moment his election was an established fact he 
was impatient to begin work. Four months, however, 
intervened before he could assume the task intrusted 
to him. He was determined that during those months 
he would say nothing and do nothing that would inter- 
fere with the activities of the man whom he was about 
to succeed. 

Of boundless energy, he could not remain inactive. 
The thought came to him that he could devote part 
of the time to cementing a closer relationship between 
the United States and Latin America. Convincing 
himself that a trip to 


causes of hostilities but, even when the causes occur, 
to go to any reasonable extent to prevent actual strife. 
It is for this reason that he has put real clothes on the 

Kellogg multilateral treaty for the outlawry of war. 
That pact, when ratified, was regarded as little 
more than “a scrap of paper”; yet the President has 
made it a serious thing. The threat of war between 
China and Russia over the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
which Ching-chun Wang has aptly said was “con- 
ceived in iniquity and born in sin,” gave Mr. Hoover 
an opportunity to attempt what can be described as a 
great experiment. At his 





those countries would 
not interfere with the af- 
fairs of his predecessor, 
he made the journey, es- 
tablishing relations that 
already have repaid him 
manyfold. 


Peace 


Even as recently as a 
year ago, world opinion 
was none too favorable 
to the United States. It 
was and is the richest of 
all powers; a creditor 
nation, it occupied the 
same position in the so- 
ciety of nations that in- 
evitably is occupied by 
a creditor in private life. 








direction, Secretary of 
State Stimson solemnly 
reminded the two 
powers that they were 
signatories to the pact. 
Excepting only for the 
preparations for the 
London Conference, it 
was. as important an 
event of international 
significance as occurred 
during the past year. 
In these as well as in 
other particulars he has 
given exceptional em- 
phasis to foreign rela- 
tions, especially for a 
nation which until a 
few short years ago con- 
sidered itself isolated 
and sufficient unto itself. 








Mr. Hoover understood © U»enwoon & uNpERWoop 
this fact. The years he 
had spent in all quarters 
of the globe gave him 
a deep understanding 
of international affairs. 

This understanding explains his emphasis of foreign 
affairs; explains, incidentally, why he has sent business 
men of the type of Dawes, Edge, and Sackett to such 
outstanding diplomatic posts as London, Paris, and 
Berlin and why he has transferred leading “career” 
men in the diplomatic service to Latin American 
countries where, heretofore, politicians and “financial 
angels,” unskilled in international affairs, have been 
sent in payment for campaign assistance rendered. 

Whatever the explanation, relations with most 
Latin American countries have been improved. 
Similarly, conditions across the Atlantic are better, 
as reflected by settlement of the French debt question 
and even more notably by the conversations culminat- 
ing in the London naval limitations conference, 
which, if it succeeds of its purpose, will bring a greater 
measure of peace and security to the peoples of all 
nations than has ever been enjoyed before. Whether 
this conference succeeds or fails, Mr. Hoover has done 
everything that he can to make it a success. A Quaker, 
he believes in peace, but, more than that, he knows 
what the preservation of peace means to the masses 
of the people from whom he came. And it is the people 
who are ever uppermost in his mind. 

War is abhorrent to Mr. Hoover—something to be 
avoided, if possible. He proposes not only to limit the 
instrumentalities of conflict and to eliminate the 


This picture was made several months before inauguration. 
By comparing tt with the recent one opposite, one sees that the 
South American trip, several months of strenuous campaign- 
ing, and a year in the White House have not affected the 
President's health. Those close to him marvel at his stamina. 


Even so brief a review 
can leave no doubt that 
he has devoted much of 
his time since he entered 
the White House to the 
promotion of peace. 

It is typical of him, however, that the time he has 
given to the promotion of peace has not been at the 
expense of other problems. His is anything but a 
single-track mind. Sit down with him, if you will, as 
I have been privileged to do. He gives you his un- 
divided attention, even though he may devote part of 
his time to drawing crude geometric designs on a pad 
of paper. Observe him closely as you fire one unrelated 
question after another at him. You .will notice that 
there is not the slightest hesitancy on his part in 
answering. He lacks the clarity of expression with 
which some men in public affairs have been blessed, 
but in his own language and in his own way he makes 
reply that is entirely satisfactory. 


Sixty Thousand Words 


The President has the happy faculty of turning in- 
stantly from one momentous problem to another 
equally great, divorcing all attention from the one, 
concentrating on the other. Take, for instance, the 
writing of his first annual message to Congress. He 
struggled long and hard on that comprehensive docu- 
ment. Writing has always been a laborious chore to 
him. This particular message, when finally completed, 
comprised twelve thousand words. To get the twelve 
thousand words in the form he desired, he wrote 
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sixty thousand words—the equivalent of a book of 
fiction. 

It was four o'clock in the afternoon when he handed 
the manuscript to the printer. Almost any other man 
would have called it a day. Not Mr. Hoover. Within 
five minutes he was engrossed in another weighty 
problem, and he interrupted his effort shortly after six 
o’clock only because his secretary reminded him that he 
should return to the White House for a formal dinner. 


Averting «Hard Times” 


Ordinarily, a President is about the worst-informed 
man in the country, advisers and callers telling him 
what is agreeable to him and keeping unpleasant in- 
formation from him. Mr. Hoover, however, has in- 
sisted on facts and all the facts. He has no use for 
“yes men.” The visitors he calls to his office are men 
who know their subjects. If 


more than seasonal unemployment, when literally 
five million men might have been walking the streets 
had he not intervened; that the usual volume of Christ- 
mas trade was rolled up; and that the New Year began 
with the promise of continued prosperity. 

The success that attended the President’s policies 
in dealing with international affairs and with business 
conditions is not so noticeable in his initial tilts with 
Congress. It is noteworthy, however, that despite the 
free-handedness of the House and the waywardness 
of the Senate, he has succeeded where others have 
failed in some very important particulars. He has, for 
instance, secured a practical solution of the agricul- 
tural relief problem, which caused the past two Ad- 
ministrations no end of embarrassment. It is a solu- 
tion that is particularly pleasing to him, for it promises 
to place the farmers of the West more nearly on a 
parity with the industrialists of the East and to make 
them happier than they 





they have all the informa- 
tion hewants, welland good. 
If not, he has an efficient 
staff that can procure it. 
Therefore he is about ten 
jumps ahead of the average 
executive, for he not only 
knows where an emergency 
is likely to develop but is 
prepared to meet it effec- 
tively. 

The manner in which 
the President prevented a 
recession of business that 
threatened last October and 
November to bring the era 
of unexampled_ prosperity 
to an abrupt ending is a 
case in point. Business was 
fearful of the future four 
months ago, when the prices 








have been for a decade. 
He may yet bring about 
the enactment of a tariff- 
revision measure that will 
be generally beneficial to 
the country. 

If the President works 
methodically, he also works 
constructively. As regards 
both agricultural relief and 
the tariff, he had his plans 
carefully formulated before 
Congress assembled. They 
were the two great legis- 
lative problems pressing for 
attention. The agricultural 
bill he laid before Congress 
was worked out to the last 
minor detail. The House 
accepted it, but there was 
an uproar in the Senate, 








of speculative stocks, many 
of them inflated, dropped 
almost perpendicularly, 
wiping out the paper for- 
tunes that had been made. 
Every precedent pointed to 
a general recession, accompanied by wholesale cancella- 
tions of orders, the laying off of millions of workers, 
revision of wages downward, “‘hard times.” 

Mr. Hoover was prepared for what threatened to be 
a catastrophe. He had been advised for almost a year 
that the crash was coming. When it actually occurred 
he instituted a series of business conferences, calling 
to Washington all industrial, labor, business, and 
financial leaders. From employers of labor he drew 
promises of enlarged activities at established wages. 
From labor itself he secured a pledge that it would 
make no demands for increases in compensation. 

Here was an accomplishment unparalleled in time 
of peace. The charge may hold that he overplayed his 
hand, that he advertised to all the country what 
Eastern industry already knew: that disaster threat- 
ened. Be that as it may, he prevented the disaster 
from actually occurring. 

It is true that there was some slowing down of 
business, but it is equally true that there was little 


A comparison of this picture, taken a short time ago, with the 
one on the opposite page shows that the duties of the Presi- 
dency have not affected Mr. Hoover as much as they did his 
immediate predecessors in office. He tackles his job with 
anticipation and with the gusto native in a successful man. 


which passed an entirely 
different measure, incorpo- 
rating in it an export de- 
benture provision that was 
particularly objectionable 
to Mr. Hoover. The loyalty 
of the House, however, resulted eventually in his 
getting the kind of legislation he wanted. 

The tariff controversy is somewhat different, in 
that the House, ordinarily most subservient, disre- 
garded the recommendations of the President for 
“limited revision only’”’ by passing a general tariff 
bill raising many duties to higher levels than ever 
before. This action galvanized ‘the Democrats and 
insurgent Republicans into action and brought into 
being the so-called coalition—a coalition that first 
and last has caused Mr. Hoover much trouble in 
recent months. 


The Tariff Controversy 


If the House bill was objectionable to the President, 
as undoubtedly it was, then the Senate measure is 
even more so, because of the revival of the export 
debenture proposal and changes in the flexible clause 
that would transfer from the President to Congress the 
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right to raise or lower schedules on the recommenda- 
tion of the United States Tariff Commission. 

But the House is aware of the error that it made last 
spring and is prepared again to fight the battles of the 
President. If it stands firmly behind him, a com- 
promise may be reached by the House that will be 
acceptable to the Executive. Whether such a result is 
realized or not, there is good reason to hint that the 
President may have wanted to teach the House the 
lesson that it canot run hog-wild—a lesson that will 
be very beneficial throughout the next three years, 
providing it has been thoroughly learned. 


Sharing the Spotlight 


The differences between the President and Congress, 
although spectacular, have not been continuous. 
This has been especially true since the regular session 
began early last December. The President’s recom- 
mendation for a tax reduction of $160,000,000 was 
enacted into law within two weeks, almost a record- 
breaking accomplishment. The Federal Radio Com- 
mission was put on a permanent basis for the first 
time since it was created. The government building 
program was completed. The way was paved for early 
consideration of prohibition reforms. These were no 
mean accomplishments. 

A debatable question is whether the President made 
a mistake in committing himself to the extra session 
prior to his election. He made the commitment not 
only because the agricultural-relief and tariff-revision 
problems waited solution, 


MARCH 


But the President did call Congress into extra 
session, and a series of rows that began almost as 
soon as the session opened turned public attention 
away from the prosaic executive functionings of a man 
who eschews dramatics to the sensational happeni ngs 
on Capitol Hill precipitated and advanced by real and 
near statesmen whose careers depend upon their 
ability to break into the headlines. 

Future historians must determine whether Mr. 
Hoover acted wisely or unwisely in sharing the spot- 
light with Congress. There is a consideration, how- 
ever, to which all commentators should give due weight 
at this time. It is that the President personally wanted 
Congress to assemble as quickly as possible. He wanted 
early disposition made of the agricultural-relief ques- 
tion, which had thrown the legislative machinery of 
one Congress after another out of gear. He desired 
prompt action on tariff revision. He was anxious to 
pave the way for a real and honest test of prohibition. 
In a word, he wanted the decks cleared of trouble- 
some extraneous matters, so that he could devote the 
last three years of his term to other phases of the 
constructive program the successful handling of which, 
in his solemn opinion, will mean much in shaping the 
affairs of the nation for many years to come. 


The Hardest Part of the Job 


The President fully realizes the magnitude of the 
task confronting him. But it does not dismay him in 
the least. If he has any concern, it is in his ability 

to get the right men for 





but because his advisers 
wanted to assure a com- 
plete sweep of the West. 

Had the President re- 
frained from calling Con- 
gress together, the eyes 
of the country would 
have been on him alone. 
The press of the nation 
would have printed many 
hundreds of thousands 
of words describing the 
manner in which he was 
putting the affairs of the 
government on a _ busi- 
nesslike basis. His pres- 
tige would have been 
enhanced, with a favor- 
able reaction throughout 
the country inevitable. 
The Senate, when it 
finally returned to Wash- 
ington, would have hesi- 
tated to antagonize him 
or to break with him; 
for, whatever may be said 
to the contrary, mem- 
bers of the Senate, even 
those credited with hold- 
ing their states in the 








the right places. That 
is the hardest part of 
the job. 

Mr. Hoover is espe- 
cially well satisfied with 
his Cabinet, believing the 
members of his official 
family are exceptionally 
qualified to discharge 
their respective duties. 
He is equally well satis- 
fied with the assistant 
secretaries, many of 
whom have relinquished 
positions in private life 
paying large salaries to 
take posts paying only 
a few thousand dollars a 
year to be associated 
with him. 

Each of these assist- 
ant secretaries is com- 
petent to step up to the 
Cabinet post, if any va- 
cancy should occur. They 
apparently were selected 
with this contingency in 
mind. When James W. 
Good, the Secretary of 
War, died so suddenly a 








hollow of their hands © UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
, 

are not inclined to butt 

their heads against a 


stone wall. 


Just after the then Secretary of Commerce was nominated. 
Taken June 17, 1928, in the garden of the Hoover home in 
Washington. Mrs. Herbert Hoover, Jr., ts between her husband 
(on her right) and her brother-in-law, Allan Henry Hoover. 


few months ago, the as- 
sistant secretary, Patrick 
J. Hurley, was named to 
fill the vacancy. The 
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promotion was the only logical one that could have 
been made. Colonel Hurley was qualified in every 
way to carry on. 

The President has been as fortunate in securing the 
services of able, public-spirited men to serve on com- 
missions—and here is brought up perhaps the most 
important phase of the Hoover Administration. The 
Executive believes firmly in commissions—bodies of 
men and women on whose findings in studying given 
problems he will base his policies and on which Con- 
gress will be asked to base legislative action. 

The inference should not be drawn that his is to be 
an administration of and by commissions. Mr. 
Hoover has no intention of delegating his authority to 
commissions or of attempting to have commissions 
usurp the functions of Congress. Rather the commis- 
sions are to be fact-finding bodies making the tasks 
of Congress and the President easier and more effec- 
tive. 

With problems of the greatest moment pressing for 
consideration, it is the President’s view that the 
activities of Congress must be supplemented. A few 
weeks or a few months of part-time study are not 
sufficient to dispose of them. Instead, in his opinion, 
they require the undivided attention of groups of 
outstanding citizens for a year, even two years or 
longer, if all the essential facts are to be ascertained. 
Because of this policy, some of the best fruits of his 
Administration cannot come until the last two years of 
his term. 


Fact-Finding Bodies 


Certain of the subjects being referred to commissions 
are extremely baffling. Take the subject of crime, of 
which prohibition enforcement is such an important 
and exacting part. The months which the Law En- 
forcement Commission has devoted to prohibition 
clearly demonstrate that the question cannot solve 
itself. The Commission has been able to make only a 
preliminary report, even though it has been in session 
ever since last spring. Perhaps progress is being made, 
but there must be further study, a whole lot of it, be- 
fore anything approaching a satisfactory condition is 
brought about. 

The President’s policy of appointing commissions 
is excellent in theory; the question is whether it will 
work out in practice. The people in all probability 
will approve of the policy; and the approval will be- 
come emphatic, if the efforts bear the fruit expected. 
The difficulty has to do more with the attitude of 
members of Congress than any other consideration, 
even the ability of the President to secure the services 
of experts, on which he lays so much emphasis. 

The politician—and more members of Congress are 
Politicians than statesmen—looks upon the appoint- 
ment of a commission as a convenient means of side- 
stepping a perplexing problem. This explains why so 
many investigations that have amounted to little or 
nothing have been authorized in recent years and why 
so many unsolved problems remained to command the 
attention of this Administration. 

The engineer, in contrast, looks upon a commission 
as an admirable instrumentality for ascertaining all 
facts and permitting conclusions to bedrawnand action 
taken. Mr. Hoover is more the engineer, more the 


executive, than the politician. It remains to be de- 
termined whether his view or that of the politician 
will obtain. Everything depends upon the ability of 
the commissions he appoints to function; for if there 
is the slightest slip the politicians in Congress will 
criticize the policy, and the politically minded through- 
out the country will take up the cry. 


Cooperation as a Motto 


Of all the ramifications of the Presidency, the politics 
of the office appeals to Mr. Hoover the least. He has 
had little training in the school of the politician, the 
principal courses of which are planning, scheming, and 
trading. His deficiency in this particular is the more 
noticeable because former President Coolidge not 
only was a statesman but the most adroit politician 
who has held the office since the time of McKinley. 
Lacking political background, it is not at all strange 
that Mr. Hoover has been unable to lead the wild and 
woolly in the Senate or that he has failed to drive 
them by going directly to the people. 

To produce the results desired, co6peration, rather 
than antagonism, is his motto. He wants to be a 
friend, rather than an enemy. He tries as hard to 
reconcile differences as he does to avoid conflict. 

A study of his office engagements and of his list of 
house guests reveals that he makes overtures time and 
again to those who seem bent on making his tasks 
difficult, as he pays courtesies to those whom he ad- 
mires and who respect him. He wants to get their 
point of view, and he wants them to get his. He does 
not curry the favor of the malcontents, but he does 
show his willingness to meet them at least halfway. 
This procedure of itself is permitting him gradually 
to acquire some of the wiles of the politician. He is 
more of a politician to-day than he was a year ago. 

Like every President, Mr. Hoover has too much 
work to do. Unlike other Presidents, however, he 
has turned over many routine duties to subordinates 
and has systematized the workings of the office. In 
the language of one of his closest confidants, “he is 
a great fellow to outline policies, place responsibili- 
ties, and await results.” 


A Great Undertaking 


Although working in the closest codperation with 
the members of the Cabinet, those officials run their 
departments without interference by him. He gives 
advice when it is sought but not until it is sought. 
Commissions, both permanent and temporary, work 
equally independently. He has an abiding confidence 
in the men whom he has appointed, and the confi- 
dence which he shows stirs them to their greatest 
efforts. There is, indeed, a better morale throughout 
the executive establishment to-day than for years past. 

This is an undisputed fact, notwithstanding that 
it is fully realized that one of the really great under- 
takings of the President will be a thoroughgoing 
reorganization of the government. Mr. Hoover has 
availed himself of the authority that is already his 
to make changes here and there in the service, wait- 
ing only legislative action by Congress to work out 
the complete and sweeping plan. 

(Continued on Page 118) 





The Most Thrilling Bid Ever Heard on the Floor of the Stock Exchange— 
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BROWN BROTHERS 
Wall Street in 1816 from Trinity Church, with sketches of the buildings on each side used as borders. 
The sleighs are on Broadway. On the left stands to-day the First National Bank of New York, and 
on the right will soon rise the 650-foot Number One Wall Street. The present Stock Exchange Build- 
ing ts a few doors down on the same side of the street; it fronts, however, on Broad Street. 


“FIFTY FOR A MILLION” 


and the Part Specialists Play in the Market 


By BOYDEN SPARKES 





New York Stock Exchange had become so 
many one-way elevators; all were going 
down as if the persons who had owned those securities 
were engaged in a mad struggle to extinguish every 
dollar of value they represented. ' 

No one seemed able to guess where the bottom 
would be found. Day after day the decline had per- 
sisted, and the men on the floor of the Exchange knew 
that further declines automatically would uncover ad- 
ditional selling orders. The big question was: Where 
were the buying orders? Buying orders were the one 
thing that would stop the mad descent of prices. 

In one of the numerous yelling clusters there was a 
man who did know where the bottom was for Standard 
Oil of New Jersey. This is the biggest enterprise of its 
kind in the world. There are 25,000,000 shares of its 
common stock. A comparatively short while before 
the decline began, the market price of that stock had 
been as high as $83 a share. Now it was down to $51. 


N THE swift decline of stock prices the 
| 1,287 different securities listed on the 











Where would it stop? Where would the prices of other 
stocks find their bottom? Here was a chance for any- 
one possessed of power to read the future to step in 
and make a fortune. 

In each of the hundreds of auction sales in progress 
on the floor there was an unusual degree of confusion. 
One instant a slip of paper in a broker’s hand might 
represent $100,000; the next it might shrink many 
thousands in value. Therefore each broker was trying 
to find a buyer ahead of his competitors. Most of them 
had some buying orders to execute, but all of them 
had more selling orders than buying orders. That was 
the trouble. 

In the Standard Oil of New Jersey crowd, at five 
minutes to one, a broker had bought a few hundred 
shares at 50}. The next voice to be raised in that small 
group was that of a man who is a specialist in this 


particular stock. The tremendous consequence of 


what he had to say made him, he would admit, a 
trifle self-conscious. The like of what he had to say 
never before had been uttered in that market. 
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“Fifty for a million!”’ That 
was what he said; and for a 
brief space after he spoke 
there seemed to be, in the fog 
of sound that blurred intelli- 
gence, almost a hush. There 
remained less than five min- 
utes of trading, during which 
a few hundred shares were 
sold to the specialist. To be 
exact, he succeeded in buying 


@ What has that much-abused man, the 
specialist on the floor of the New York 
Exchange, to do with price fixing? Men 
seek his favor. Corporations whose stock he 
handles must be sure of him. Yet most 
specialists determine their action by a strict 
code of ethics and integrity. This article 
reveals the workings of the Stock Exchange. 


its proportions should make 
clear even to persons unfamil- 
iar with market operations 
the value of advance informa- 
tion of such character. 

There are three hundred 
specialists operating on the 
floor of the New York Stock 
Exchange. There are special- 
ists on the Curb Exchange, 
which is the second largest in 





precisely 400 shares at $50 a 
share. But why not tens of 
thousands, since he stood there pledged by all the 
force of a bid on the Exchange to take any amount up 
to a million shares at fifty? The reason was that his 
crisp phrase had created a bottom for these shares. 
Who would be fool enough to sell at such a price when 
some man was prepared to pay $50,000,000 for a 
million shares? 

Here at last was demand asserting itself in a place 
where supply had 


— the United States, and there 


are similar practitioners in 

other stock markets. There is for every listed se- 
curity on the New York Stock Exchange at least 
one specialist, and some stocks have a number of 
specialists. There are twelve specialists in United 
States Steel, seven in Columbia Graphophone; there 
are six in General Motors, two in Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, and a varying number in other active stocks. 
There is one specialist in Montgomery Ward, one in 
American Telephone 





been yelling itself 
hoarse. 


Rockefeller? 


There is no author- 
ity anywhere, by the 
way, for saying that 
the unique bid for this 
stock was made for 
John D. Rockefeller. 
The strict ethics of the 
brokers’ profession 
do not permit such 
things to be dis- 
closed officially. Nev- 
ertheless, in Wall 
Street, no one would 
dispute the conten- 
tion that the now 








& Telegraph, and one 
in Consolidated Gas. 
One specialist may 
have several or more 
specialties, but essen- 
tially the specialist is 
a member of the 
Stock Exchange 
whose activity on the 
floor is confined to 
the buying and sell- 
ing of a single stock. 


Trading 
A total of 300 


means that approxi- 
mately every fourth . 
member of the Stock 
Exchange is a spe- 








famous bid of “Fifty 
for a million” was an 
offer made on behalf 
of the elder Rocke- 
feller. Nor is its im- 
portance denied. 

If Standard of Jersey was thus given a rock-bottom 
price, so were other oils magically strengthened; and 
the healing effect extended itself in some measure to 
every other issue being traded in on that floor. The 
potency went further. It reached into other stock 
markets. In London, in Chicago, and elsewhere sellers 
of securities and of commodities became a little less 
willing to sell and buyers a little more willing to buy. 

Now, what about the broker who had known that 
when Standard Oil of New Jersey reached 50} he was 
going to bid fifty for a million? Clearly that man, for 
the space of time that he knew this, was possessed of 
a measure of omnipotence. He had a godlike power 
to read the economic future; and this is a thing that 
the stock-market specialist has to some slight degree 
at all times. Almost never, though, does he have it to 
the extent that was given to a specialist on this oc- 
casion. The extraordinary bid is cited here only because 


© NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 





The floor of the New York Stock Exchange, with the new trading posts 
installed. At each of these posts stand specialists in particular stocks. 
Ona busy day the huge board at the end of the room is a mass of 
numbers, each one signaling a particular broker to his telephone. Here a 
man’s word must be as good as the proverbial bond—and even better. 


cialist. Moreover, 
there is a definite 
trend which indicates 
that, as time goes 
on, more and more 
of the work of the 
Exchange will be accomplished by specialists. 

One of the principal reasons for this is the physical 
necessity of managing the business of the Stock Ex- 
change on a more efficient basis than in other years 
was required by a lesser volume of trading. Whereas 
formerly there were numerous orders for 1,000 shares 
or multiples of 1,000, to-day the bulk of the activity on 
the Exchange is caused by the execution of 100-share 
orders, and there are swarms of small traders in place 
of the comparative few who formerly made use of the 
market mechanism. Even these statements do not 
give a complete picture of the situation because numer- 
ous current 1,000-share transactions represent the 
buying or selling of odd-lot dealers trading in the big 
market in order to supply the demands of myriads of 
“retail” security buyers whose orders are placed in 
less than 100-share lots; even as little as one share. 
One of the veteran specialists, after a moderate 
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trading day, recently displayed the thick handful of 
order slips with which he had prepared for its opening. 
A total of 18,000 shares included one order for 1,000 
shares, one for 700, and a few for 400, 300, and 200 
shares each. All of the rest of the 18,000 were 100- 


share orders. 


How Specialists Came to Be 


“That,” said this specialist, ‘will give you an idea 
of how much pencil scribbling and indexing detail is 
involved by this new-style market in which participa- 
tion is so widespread. I have to handle scores of 100- 
share orders to-day for every one of the bigger orders. 
Market efficiency requires specialists.” 

Veteran brokers remember that the beginning of 
specialization not only was accidental but resulted 
from an accident. A member who had broken his leg 
was obliged to abandon his normal method of doing 
business. It had been his custom, as it was then the 
custom of all floor brokers, to move about the cham- 
ber, trading now in one stock and now in another. 
Handicapped by his injured leg, this man sat down on 
the bench that encircled the post where stood the 
Western Union crowd and announced that he was 
going to take orders exclusively in Western Union. 
In a short while he discovered that he was doing con- 
siderably more business by devoting himself to one 
stock than when he had wandered about the room. 
So when he had recovered the use of his leg he re- 
mained in the Western Union crowd and continued 
to be a specialist there until the end of his career. By 
that time a number of converts had been made to this 
system of doing business, and to-day there is no issue 
which does not have one or more specialists. To-day, 
however, the rules of the Exchange prevent them from 
making money in certain ways that were open to them 
in the beginning. 

“Tf I could operate during the next two years under 
the old system that applied to the specialists,” said 
one of these men recently, “I could make more money 
than I could spend in a hundred years. That is the 
reason the old system was abolished: the specialist at 
first had too big an advantage over other traders and 
the public. When I first came on the floor in 1902 the 
specialist had a cinch. He could get away with any- 
thing. He hardly ever was decent enough to quote an 
actual market, pretending usually that the bids and 
the offers were farther apart than they really were.” 


Transactions Closely Watched 


When the specialist buys or sells for himself the 
stock in which he keeps a book he is required by the 
rules of the Exchange to reveal that fact when the 
transaction occurs. This requirement makes it prac- 
tically impossible for the specialist to favor himself at 
the expense of those persons whose orders are entered 
in his book. Some time ago, after the present rules were 
adopted, a specialist did sell 500 shares for his own 
account when he had on the book 500 to sell for a 
customer. Three days later he was called upon by the 
business conduct committee for an explanation, and 
he faced trial—not before a body of jurors and a judge 
to whom the intricacies of the stock market would be 
as Sanscrit to a chimpanzee, but before members of 
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the Exchange. Two days before the trial he killed 
himself. 

There was another case of revealed crookedness. A 
specialist cheated on a split opening. The stock had 
opened in a manner that appeared on the tape as: 
“3,000 61-61%.” This man bought for himself all 
the stock that he had customers’ orders to sell at 6] 
and sold for himself all the stock he had customers’ 
orders to buy at 61{. Exposure with its costly penalty 
came in four days. 

“You must remember,” said a member of the board 
of governors of the Stock Exchange, “that the special- 
ist does not carry on his work hidden in a closet. He 
is standing down on the floor, and in an active market 
a score or two of men see him. They see him get the 
orders, and they see him execute the orders. There is no 
possibility of collusion. He is constantly under the 
observation of men some of whose interests are con- 
trary to his in every transaction in which he engages.” 

The things of which the specialist is often accused 
are much too risky to be alluring, in the opinion of the 
men of the Exchange who would be the first to suffer 
were he permitted to cheat. Nevertheless, he does have 
an advantage when he plays his book. That advantage 
comes from the supply of orders which indicate to him 
the swings of the market. 


A Long and Narrow Book 


For an understanding of all this it is necessary to 
know something about the work of the specialist and 
that curious appendage of his called the specialist’s 
book. This book is a journal about eighteen inches in 
length by three inches in width, the canvas covers of 
which are to be seen tucked under his arm or in his 
hand as he stands in whatever market crowd happens 
to be his field of activity. 

The legions of men and women who buy and sell 
stocks are linked with the specialists of the stock 
market in ways that few of them understand. Most 
stop-loss orders find their way into the book of the 
specialist. If the stock is Gadgets common, it is likely 
that the specialist in that stock will have in his book 
a majority of the stop-loss orders of the persons who 
are carrying that stock on margin. There also will be 
entered the limited buying orders. In fact, every in- 
struction to buy or sell that will not become effective 
until there is some fluctuation in the price of the stock 
concerned generally finds its way into the specialist's 
book. Some of those orders are downright silly. One 
specialist throughout last year had to carry in his book 
an order to buy 100 shares of a railroad stock at 50 
when the stock never in that period sold below 155. All 
of them were burdened with at least one or two orders 
equally hopeless of accomplishment. 

The pages of the specialist’s book are numbered 
with figures that have a greater significance than mere 
sequence. Generally the middle of the book is that page 
which is numbered with the figure that represents the 
market price of the stock in which he is specializing. 
If the stock is selling at 66 he is immediately concerned 
with the buy and sell orders that are entered on page 66 
of his book. In a very active stock he may find it 
necessary to have two books, one of them a fractional 
book in which he would enter all the orders at an 
eighth, a quarter, three eighths, a half, five eighths, three 
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quarters, and seven eighths. If the market goes up to 
67 he turns a page; as it goes down he turns back. 
Naturally, though, a good part of the contents of his 
book are engraved on his memory, for he has to be pre- 
pared on the instant to execute the orders in that book. 


A Hint of Coming Events 


Without referring to its pages he may know that 
he has from one commission house a scale order to buy 
100 shares every point down for twenty points; that 
he has a scale order to sell a hundred shares for another 
commission house for every half-point advance. He 
has numerous orders that stand in his book in com- 
pany with the letters G.T.C., which mean to him 
“Good till canceled.” He has others which are limited 
by a W or an M, indicating that they are standing 
orders for a week or a month. 

Some are buying orders and some are selling orders, 
and if he is so fortunate as to be the solitary specialist 
in that stock he has in his book a hint of coming events 
in his stock. This he strives to interpret in accordance 
with some personally arrived-at conclusions based on 
the calculus of probabilities. From the pages of his 
book the specialist undertakes to read the future as 
less privileged traders attempt to guess from to-day’s 
ticker tape what is going to be printed on that tape 
to-morrow, or next week or next year. On the theory 
that this book indicates the trend of the market the 
specialist is more or less constantly buying or selling 
for himself—playing his book. 

If it were as easy as it sounds specialists, of course, 
would be among the 
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will never get any more information from me. I 
would not, of course, reveal to anyone what stock 
was for sale at a price below the market.” 

A daily phase of the stock market in which the spe- 
cialist plays a vital rdle is the opening. The length of a 
day is 1,440 minutes, but the duration of trading on the 
New York Stock Exchange is 300 minutes. As the 
gong sounds at three o'clock in the afternoon two 
railroad trains may meet in a disastrous collision, 
involving the loss of many lives and consequent claims 
for damages; a huge industrial corporation may be 
told by the Supreme Court that its operations for 
years past have been an infringement of the patent 
rights of others; the directors of a mail-order house 
may decide to pass a dividend; fire may destroy a vast 
department store and destroy as well all hope of the 
profits on which common-stock values are based. 


After the Market Shuts Down 


On the other hand, after three o’clock a foreign gov- 
ernment may place an order for thirty-million dollars’ 
worth of Yankee locomotives, and news of the order 
may be published; the directors of a meat-packing 
concern may announce an increase in the dividend 
rate; an oil company’s prospects may be greatly im- 
proved by the sudden spouting of a column of black 
greasy fluid from a hole in the soil of California; ora 
difficult merger may be consummated by two gigantic 
corporations that have been cutting prices in the same 
market. 

All the news, good and bad, that develops between 

three o'clock in the 





richest men in the 
world, and they are 
not; but then, neither 
are they the poorest. 
The secrets of their 
book they must not 
share with any man 
unless the one who 
beckons for it be a 
member of the busi- 
ness conduct commit- 
tee of the New York 
Stock Exchange, in 
which case the spe- 
cialist, if he harbors 
a guilty conscience, is 
likely to surrender it 
in fear and trembling. 

In some situations 
he will tell another 
broker what kind of 
orders he has on his 
book. “If I have stock 
for sale at a price 
above the market I’ll 
tell how much there 
is and at what price,” 
said a specialist. “ But 
if an inquiry is not 

















afternoon and ten 
o'clock the following 
morning is calculated 
to influence the prices 
at which securities 
are sold on the Stock 
Exchange. Opening 
prices, therefore, are 
sometimes far out of 
line with the prices at 
the preceding clos- 
ing. 

“The opening of 
the market,’’ said one 
of the specialists re- 
cently, “is the weak 
point in the Exchange 
machinery, but there 
does not seem to be 
any way we can im- 
prove it. Let us sup- 
pose that overnight 
there has been an- 
nounced a cut from 
six to three per cent 
in the dividend of the 
stock in which I am 
the specialist. I have 
read of that cut in the 
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made in good faith, 
if an inquirer does not 
take that stock, he 
may know that he 


The Stock Exchange in April, 1872, when the Erie excitement was 

approaching its height. Manipulation of this stock by Jay Gould, Jim 

Fisk, and Daniel Drew led up to the crash of 1873. Similar scenes oc- 
curred last fall on the now famous Black Thursday. 


paper. Consequently 
I know there will be 
a lot of activity at 
the opening, so l 
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determine to get down on the floor about 9:30, five or 
ten minutes earlier than usual. 

“During that half hour before the gong signals the 
beginning of trading I shall be kept busy entering 
orders in my book. The unexecuted orders put in 
previously—good till canceled, or for a week or a 
month—are already entered in pencil or ink. A dupli- 
cate of these orders is kept in my office. The day orders 
that are coming to me from the various commission 
houses are written into the book with a black pencil. 
Some of them are stupid orders, thirty or forty points 
away from the market. Nevertheless, I am obliged 
to enter them.” 


When Fingers Begin to Fly 


“As the time grows shorter the crowds begin to 
form on the floor, and in my group other brokers are 
yelling: ‘Sell a hundred.’ Each yells in the hope of 
meeting a broker with a market order to buy a hun- 
dred. When they do meet they arrange a stop. That 
is, they agree to trade at a ‘fair market opening.’ They 
are not permitted to mention a price before the gong 
sounds. They simply arrange to buy and sell with each 
other at a price to be determined by the first sale that 
occurs, the opening price. 

“What is a fair opening in these circumstances? 
The stock, we will suppose, closed at 73. Surely it is 
going lower, in view of the reduced dividend; but how 
much lower? Some of the men who have been vainly 
yelling ‘Sell a hundred’ three or four minutes before 
ten decide to hand their orders to me, the specialist. All 
the while my fingers are flying. I have only one brain, 
but I have two pairs of hands. The rules of the Ex- 
change permit me as a specialist to have a clerk sta- 
tioned in a region that technically is not a part of the 
floor. The specialists’ clerks stand within the narrow 
spaces inclosed by the horseshoe outlines of the posts. 
My clerk and I, working feverishly, manage to sort 
out all the order slips, and perhaps half a minute 
before the gong I step into the crowd. 

“TI have, we will suppose, three or four thousand 
shares to sell at the market, and there are five com- 
mission-house men there also, each with two or three 
hundred to sell. My book shows that no matter what 
price the stock sells at in the range from its previous 
close of 73 down to 64, there is a great deal more stock 
for sale than can be absorbed by the buying orders. 
The increase of selling orders will be cumulative on 
the way down because a great many of them are 
stop-loss orders. The instant the market touches a stop 
price that stop order becomes a market order to be 
executed as swiftly as possible.” 


What ts a Farr Market Opening? 


‘Somewhere in that descending scale buying orders 
would begin to increase. Hopeful bargain hunters 
would have their orders in to buy the stock at ten, 
twelve, even thirty or forty points below the current 
market price. The accumulation of these in the special- 
ist’s book is really a partial cross-section view of the 
demand side of the market, just as the sell orders are a 
cross-section view of supply. 

“The ideal point at which to splice yesterday’s 
market with to-day’s is that point at which roughly 
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equal volumes of buying and of selling meet. [ 
this situation let us suppose it would be eight poinis 
below the previous close. There, at say 65, there would 
be sufficient buying orders to take care of all the selling 
orders. That would be the fair place to open the mar- 
ket. In practice the specialist might shop around 
hunting for bidders to strengthen the market, but that 
kind of help is rarely to be found when needed, and so 
the opening probably would be at 65. 

“‘Suppose that I had a bid of 70 for 200 shares en- 
tered on my book. My customer does not know the 
conditions, or he would not have made such a bid. In 
this situation I do not believe any specialist would 
have the right to bid 70. Yet I have heard nonmembers 
contend that the specialist always should bid blindly 
whatever is on his book, even to bid 70 for 200 when 
he has 4,000 at sell at the market. If specialists were 
to do any such thing this would not be a fair market. 

“In the same way the sellers must be protected at 
the opening when favorable news has created a pre- 
ponderance of buying orders.” 


Collecting a Double Commission 


It sometimes happens, although rarely, on the New 
York Stock Exchange and in other markets that the 
opening in a particular stock is delayed almost until 
the close of a trading session. When this happens it 
is because chance has produced only buying orders or 
only selling orders. In such situations customers who 
have had sufficient faith in the fairness of the market 
to place orders ‘‘at the market’’ must be protected 
against the wide unjustified swings in price that might 
occur then. 

Normally the fluctuations of the price of a stock 
uncover many limited buy and sell orders that can be 
crossed. It may be that those orders have been in the 
specialist’s book for days, but there is nothing to be 
done about them until a sale is made at the price. 
Then on a single transaction the specialist collects a 
double commission. Mr. Pink, of Dallas, may have 
given a stop-loss order to his brokers to sell his Gadgets 
whenever it dropped to 95. Mr. Blue, of Oswego, 
may have given the buy order because he had figured 
that at 95 Gadgets would be a bargain. So Mr. Pink 
in due course gets Mr. Blue’s money, and Mr. Blue 
gets Mr. Pink’s stock. For each hundred shares sold 
in this manner the specialist gets $2.50 or $3, and for 
each hundred bought he receives an equal amount. 
Any specialist will tell you that this is fully justified. 

“What orders does a specialist get?’ demanded one 
of them in a challenging tone recently. ‘‘He gets only 
those orders nobody else is willing to watch because 
the order is too far from the market price, because it 
is always difficult to execute an order in that stock, 
or because it is a stop order and no one else wishes to 
take a chance. The member of a commission firm who 
delegates the execution of stop orders to various 
specialists does so because he wishes to be free to rove 
around, executing market orders in other stocks to 
buy or sell.” 

One might naturally suppose that specialists would 
seek opportunities to ingratiate themselves with the 
men behind the stock they trade in—with the officers 
of the corporation. The fact is that some of them do 

(Continued on Page 102) 




















THAT MAN GRUNDY 


By WILLIAM PICKETT HELM 


7 Sy] UTSIDE, the gang was getting together. 
Joe identified them one by one by their 
catcalls and whistles as they passed the 
AS JZ house. He bent lower to his half-eaten 
dinner. Mouth and jaws worked faster. 
“Joseph,” said his father. 
Doggone the luck! He might have known it though. 
“Yes, father.” 


Bristol. He runs Bucks County. He has been running 
some things in Pennsylvania for a good many years. 
And lately the idea has sprouted that he has had a 
big voice in running some other things at Washington, 

off and on, since his young manhood. 
All these years Grundy’s light has been hid, if 
not under a bushel, at least under three pecks. The 
general public has only 





“Callers are coming to- 
night. Mr. Gilkeson, the 
secretary of the Com- 
monwealth. And Mr. 
Caleb Wright, our con- 
gressman. Perhaps, too, 
the great Mr. Quay. I 
wish thee to be present.” 

“Yes, father.” Outside 
the gang was still calling. 

“ Attend their discourse, 
but intrude not thyself 
upon it. I wish thee to 
learn the ways of politics.” 

Thus spoke the head of 
the Grundy household to 
the apple of his eye. And 
Joseph, trying to forget 
the gang, sat in the stuffy 
parlor that night and 
listened. 

So, two generations ago, 
began the political educa- 
tion of Joseph Ridgway 
Grundy. In the succeed- 
ing fifty years his trail has 
led into almost every kind 
of office, high or low, in 
the United States. Maker 


of mayors, legislatures, 








recently realized his exist- 
ence. Politicians, however, 
especially those in Penn- 
sylvania, have known of 
it these many years. But 
somehow the ordinary 
citizen, living outside the 
Keystone state, seldom 
heard of Joseph R. Grundy 
until quite recently. The 
only Grundys most folks 
ever heard of are Missis 
and Solomon. Joseph gives 
promise of becoming 
better-known than either. 

It isn’t surprising that 
the public has overlooked 
Grundy. He is no camera 
lover, and nobody would 
glance at him the second 
time in a crowd. Of medi- 
um height and build, 
tending slightly to ro- 
tundity, inconspicuously 
but well dressed, he is the 
typical successful business 
man, no more or less, in 
appearance. In his native 
Philadelphia he mingled, 


unknownand unobserved, 








governors, congressmen, © UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
he was of the little group 
in. the smoke-filled hotel 
room that named a Presi- 
dent in 1920. With the 
Mellons, the Vares, the 
Pinchots, or whoever rides 
on the crest of the wave, he rules Pennsylvania. He 
has long been the uncrowned King of the Lobby. 

And now, at 67, he is United States senator from 
Pennsylvania—catapulted, to use his own words, into 
the job; by a governor, one might add, whom he made. 

For nearly half a century Grundy has been one 
of the nation’s most active politicians; yet until 
Thursday, December 12, last, he never held public 
office. No, I beg pardon; for nearly twenty-five years 
he has been a member of the city council of Bristol, 
Pa., population 12,000, Grundy-owned. 

During those twenty-five years his seat has been 
well back in the council chamber, never near the plat- 
form. That’s his way of doing things. Inconspicuously. 
From the background. But effectively; very. He runs 


Joseph R. Grundy, the lobbyist, unofficial but powerful 
factor in tariff legislation. The contrast between the 
mild, almost timid Quaker face and the clenched fist is 
typical of the man. He appeared thus, with maddening 
coolness and disarming frankness, before the Senate 
committee bent on investigating lobbies and their work. 


with the jostling crowds 
while the newspapers were 
screaming his appoint- 
ment as senator. 

Under each arm he 
carried a bulky bundle as 
he edged into Broad Street 
Station to take the train for Washington. Those bundles 
contained documents to prove to his fellow sena- 
tors that Pennsylvania should get better—meaning, 
of course, higher—tariff rates on all things Penn- 
sylvania produces. 

Gold-rimmed spectacles, white mustache, white 
hair, a bit of color in his striped collar, eyes with a 
twinkle apiece, complexion that would warm a debu- 
tante’s heart—that’s what one sees when one looks 
at Grundy. Affable and well-spoken; ever courteous; 
an inveterate cigarette smoker; a fast walker and a 
faster driver. Such is Grundy. 

“That’s Joe Grundy; he’s going somewhere,” any 
Bristol policeman will say with a grin as a roaring 
motor car, driver tense over the wheel, flashes past. 
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Going somewhere; that tells it. Ever since Joe Grundy 
could walk he’s been going somewhere, not just 
gadding about: Every deft motion of his active, busy 
life has been made with a definite, preconceived idea 
of getting Joe Grundy to a definite, preconceived goal 
in the shortest possible time. 

He entered upon adult life with a heavy thirst for 
power. He had seen it held lightly in the hands of 
Matthew Stanley Quay and Caleb Wright and other 
cronies of his politically minded father, William H. 
Grundy; and he coveted it for himself. So he sat at the 
knees of those old-time bosses, and they, with some 
amusement, spread their glittering wares before him. 
When he got up and left he had mastered every po- 
litical trick they had ever learned 


the way. I had been going there for twenty-five years.” 

“Honest lobbying is the inalienable right of the 
American citizen, whether he represents capital or 
labor.” So Grundy wrote in a booklet, in 1917, de- 
fending his lobbying activity. “Honest lobbying” — 
always on the side of capital—comes next with him 
to his religion, as he himself informed the lobby 
committee. In his “honest lobbying” he has special- 
ized somewhat on the tariff; that and raising campaign 
funds, at which he also shines modestly. 

The Dingley tariff, the Payne-Aldrich tariff (1909), 
the Fordney-McCumber tariff (1922)—all carry the 
Grundy fingerprints. His mark is on the tariff plank 
the Republicans adopted in 1928 at Kansas City. And 

the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill, un- 





and was beginning to think up 
new ones. 


Tariff Laws 
He was born a Quaker. His 


father, his father’s father—an 
English immigrant—and his 
mother’s people, in Pennsylvania 
since the 1680's, all were of that 
faith. Once in a blue moon one 
of them rebelled; far down the 
family tree there was a sturdy 
forefather who fell in love with 
his dead wife’s sister and married 
her. For that, he was “dis- 
owned” by the Meeting. By the 
time Joe came along, however, 
that had long been forgotten; 
and Joe’s father used “thee” and 
“thou” in Friendly fashion and 
taught his young to use them. 
Old Bristol Friends say Joe 








der consideration as this is writ- 
ten, has Lobbyist Grundy 
stamped all over it, especially on 
Pennsylvania products. Of such, 
sixty-five are given protection. 
Forty-two receive duties higher 
than formerly; fifteen are un- 
changed; eight minor products 
carry lower rates. 

There are ways and ways of 
‘working”’ for tariff betterment. 
One of the ways is that of the 
Connecticut manufacturers who 
“lent” their man, Eyanson, to 
Senator Bingham as adviser. 
Grundy approves that way. He 
told the lobby committee he 
wished there were forty Eyansons 
to bring to Washington—pre- 
sumably, of course, to be at- 
tached as expert “advisers” to 
forty senators. 

The Eyanson way, however, 
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sometimes slips back now to 6 xpsnwoop « UNDEnWooD 


is but one of several Mr. Grundy 





“thee” and “thou,” especially 
if riled. 

His first recollection as a 
young man was the making of 
the McKinley tariff law. 
Here, in his own words, is the 


Lobbyists good, bad, and indifferent are 
distasteful to Senator Thaddeus .H. 
Caraway, of Arkansas. He faced Grundy 
across the investigating board, and the 
decision went to the latter on points. Sen- 
ator Caraway seemed to be annoyed by the 
allusion to the “backward states.” 


approves. The old-fashioned way 
of persuading a senator, man to 
man and face to face, is another. 

Grundy practiced that way, 
traipsing from office to office in 





memory: 

“Major McKinley [the same McKinley who was to 
become President] lived at the Ebbitt House at Wash- 
ington. My father at that time was very active in 
tariff matters. He and others came down to Washing- 
ton and met the chairman of the ways and means 
committee in Major McKinley’s room at the Ebbitt 
House. They sat down in that room, with his wife ill 
in an adjoining bedroom. There the men who under- 
stood industry got together and brought out that bill, 
which was one of the greatest the country ever had 
from a protective standpoint.” 

From that day to this Grundy has made his mark 
on every protective tariff bill passed by Congress. 
He was at the capital, lobbying, in 1897, when the 
Dingley tariff replaced the Wilson Act. That was when 
Grundy was thirty-three, but even then he knew his 
Washington. 

“Did the clerk show you into the senator’s private 
office?” he was asked at one of the lobby committee 
hearings last fall. ‘Oh, no,” Grundy replied; “I knew 


the great marble building where 
he now sits as senator himself. 
A third way he approves is the “news bureau” way. 
It cost Grundy about two thousand dollars a month 
to maintain his “news bureau” at Washington. From 
it flowed a steady stream of propaganda, labeled 
news, from January to November of last year, di- 
rected at the Capitol, favoring high tariffs, all paid 
for by Grundy himself. At this “news bureau” in 
Room 333 of the Transportation Building, Grundy 
met his fellows and planned his lobbying till he moved 
over to Room 333 of the Senate Office Building. 


Putting Dollars to Work 


He transferred at least some of the ‘news bu- 
reau” talent to his senatorial office, where a dozen 
clerks are kept busy with his huge volume of mail. 
As a new senator he has rung up a record with the 
postman. 

There are other ways, too, of moving men, Grundy 
has found. The late J. P. Morgan once was told that 
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a certain lesser financier was maligning him. “I can’t 
understand why,” Morgan said. “I don’t recall ever 
having done him a favor.” Grundy has taken the op- 
posing viewpoint. He has made his dollars play Santa 
Claus to many; altogether he has spent, perhaps, 
$1,500,000 that way. More than a third of the sum 
had gone to his home town of Bristol, where the 
Grundy worsted yarn mill is the biggest industry and 
where Grundy long has been municipal czar. He has 
courted Bristol long; and she has been an expensive 
sweetheart. 

And Bristol, sleepy, expensive old girl, has done him 
a favor or so, too. The yarn mill of his father, where 
he learned the trade from the bottom up and later 
became master, has spawned him 


Manufacturers’ Association. He has been its presi- 
dent ever since. The state legislature was considering 
then a tax on manufacturers’ capital stock and loans, 
like the tax on other corporations. Grundy moved on 
Harrisburg, and the idea gave up the ghost. 

There is no estimating the money Grundy thus kept 
out of the state treasury—money made up by taxing 
ordinary folks rather than manufacturers—and made 
possible for private spending by this maneuver, but 
if he had never done another thing in all his busy life, 
he would have assured his two millions and more by 
this one act alone. 

But other things he did in vast and bewildering pro- 
fusion. His Republicanism became an obsession, his 

love for the protective tariff a 





many a golden dollar. Some of 
this money went into bank own- 
ership and began to rear a sec- 
ond generation of dollars. Some 
went into the 110-acre farm on 
Neshaminy Creek, a few miles 
away, where, in summer, Grundy 
and his sister, Miss Margaret, 
enjoy life amid a fragrant riot 
of flowers. 


State Politics 


Under the kindly protective 
tariff, Grundy dollars continued 
to multiply. They overflowed in- 
to two daily newspapers and a 
weekly which prospered and ex- 
tended his sway. Valuable things, 
those newspapers were. They 
carried the Grundy influence out 
into the rich and populous county 
of Bucks. Soon Grundy was the 








passion. They say at Bristol that 
the flag atop the Grundy mills 
fluttered down to half-mast when 
the news of Hughes’ election 
proved untrue in 1916. Maybe 
Grundy didn’t order the flag 
lowered; at any rate, the. inci- 
dent amply illustrated his low 
esteem of low-tariff Democrats. 

Soon Grundy’s right thumb 
and forefinger were plucking 
plums from the political pie 
through all Pennsylvania. With 
Penrose in 1919, he made Con- 
gressman J. Hampton Moore 
mayor of Philadelphia. Penrose 
became peeved because Moore 
tried clean-up methods on some 
of the city’s outstanding sins, 
but Grundy and Moore re- 
mained friends. 


Hot Words 








boss of Bucks County, running ‘Gynpunwoo a unpenwoop 


its affairs from the background 
as he ran the affairs of Bristol. 

These and other things con- 
tributed to making Grundy 
wealthy. How wealthy, nobody 
knows. He admits, modestly, the 


The late Senator Boies Penrose taught 
politics to Grundy, who could have had no 
better instructor. None of the Old Guard 
to-day holds the whip hand over the 
Senate that he did. Hence he was mourned 
by them but not by the insurgents, whose 
tactics he would have refused to tolerate. 


Grundy’s man to succeed 
Moore in Congress was licked 
by the Vare candidate, but the 
wound did not fester. Ever an 
opportunist, Grundy was soon 
in alliance with Vare. And 





ownership of two million dol- 

lars. His townsmen say his fortune is much larger. 
They say, too, that he knows how to use money. 
Those who go along with the Grundy ideas seem to 
find heartening welcome. at the Grundy banks and 
other Grundy establishments. Those who don’t go 
along with Grundy go elsewhere for what they need; 
“elsewhere” meaning any indefinite place remote 
from Bucks County. 

Grundy’s big ideas of power didn’t stop at the 
Bucks County border line. Thirty years or more ago 
he began to send men of his choice to the state legis- 
lature at Harrisburg. He followed them up, camped 
at the capital, met other small-fry bosses, made deals 
and alliances with them, and gradually scrambled 
toward the top of the heap. From small-fry leaders 
he stepped into the graces of bigger and better bosses, 
including, by and by, Boies Penrose. For years he 
was Penrose’s right hand. 

Early in the present century he stepped over to 
Philadelphia and organized the Pennsylvania State 


when Pennsylvania came to elect 
a governor she elected a Grundy man, William C. 
Sproul. Sproul and Grundy drifted apart presently; 
nobody seems to know exactly why, but some thought 
Sproul a bit too progressive to suit the Bucks County 
boss. A few sprigs of new-fangled legislation shoved 
timid leaves upward at Harrisburg that year; and 
Grundy did not forgive and forget. 

No; he went to the Republican National Conven- 
tion at Chicago in 1920 with the bitterness still smol- 
dering in his heart. It broke into open flame one 
night when the Pennsylvania delegates caucused. 
The late William E. Crow, then United States senator 
and chairman of the Pennsylvania delegation, stood 
firm for Sproul; Grundy wanted to switch to another 
candidate. Face to face, Crow and Grundy bandied 
hot words, with ‘‘thee” and “thou” rising in white 
anger to the Grundy lips. 

In that memorable deadlock between Wood and 
Lowden it lay, perhaps, within Grundy’s power to 
name the mildly progressive Sproul as the party’s 
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standard bearer. But for Grundy, the Fates might 
have written it President Sproul instead of President 
Harding. But the memory of things at Harrisburg 
rankled. The night following the quarrel with Crow 
found Grundy sitting with Lodge and Harvey and 
Smoot and Jim Watson and others, a handy private 
wire running to the bedside of the sick Penrose at 
Philadelphia, in the room at the Blackstone Hotel 
where Warren Harding was picked to head the ticket. 


Lobbying in Washington 


Back now to Harrisburg went Grundy, to pick the 
next governor of Pennsylvania. He opened the door 
of his efforts and out trotted a dark horse, John S. 
Fisher, then commissioner of banking. Fisher wasn’t 
a happy choice then, in 1922; the shadow of the old- 
time Forester, Gifford Pinchot, lay athwart the path- 
way to the governor’s mansion. Practical Grundy did a 
quick shift and effected one of the 


he said. Again he went furiously to work. He wrote 
letters—such letters—to the moneyed men of the Key- 
stone state; letters that left their recipients tingling 
with something akin to shame if they didn’t respond 
at once with substantial donations to the party that 
had given them prosperity. Many sent him their 
checks without delay. To those who procrastinated 
Grundy sent follow-up letters, worded in different 
vein—sharp, upbraiding. Seldom was a third letter 
needed. 

He couldn’t recall on the witness stand last fall just 
how much money he and his committee had raised in 
Pennsylvania in 1924. At least $700,000. Maybe it 
was $750,000; he didn’t recall. Whatever the sum, it 
went to elect Coolidge and Dawes, he testified. 

That was fine, of course, but other serious work lay 
ahead. A governor and a senator were to be elected in 
Pennsylvania in 1926, and 1926 was hurrying on. So 
Grundy called on Senator Pepper at the home of Sen- 

ator David A. Reed at Wash- 





strangest alliances in his long 
political life. He came out for 
Pinchot, the T. R. Progressive; 
got behind him; worked for 
him; helped put him across. How 
they managed it is not known, 
but they seemed to get along 
famously together—for a time. 

In the meantime, Grundy’s 
passion, the tariff, was under 
the knife at Washington. 
Grundy hit the old familiar trail. 
He appeared fairly often at the 
White House, the Capitol, and 
in the galleries of Congress. Ever 
affable and smiling, ever cour- 
teous and in the background, he 
seemed to move with the noise- 
less precision of oiled bearings. 
In the tariff that was enacted 
Pennsylvania got full and ample 
protection on more than three- 
score products that poured from 
. her mills and factories. Grundy’s 
hand guided the pens that wrote 
the schedules; yet Grundy did 
not once appear publicly in this 
business, and to the world out- 
side his own Pennsylvania he 
was virtually unknown. 

Back again he journeyed to 
Harrisburg, where his printed 
Legislative Bulletin gave legisla- 
tors and others the key to the 
bills he favored But not for long 
did he remain there The cam- 
paign of 1924 approached, and 
his talents were needed. Large 
sums of money were expected 








ington. Grundy and Pepper fell 
out. Indeed, Grundy’s career at 
that time was marked by sev- 
eral fallings out. One was with 
the late Harry Baker, then state 
chairman. And the friendship 
with Pinchot wasn’t so sweet 
any more. Pinchot wanted to 
be senator; when Grundy heard 
about it he patched up his 
break with Pepper and backed 
him against the former For- 
ester and the other contestant, 
Vare. At the same time Grundy 
succeeded in having his dark 
horse of 1922, John S. Fisher, 


nominated for the governorship. 





Realignments 


Again Grundy started in to 
raise money. The whole world 
knows of that hectic campaign 
and the swollen streams of 
money that flowed through 
Pennsylvania that year. Because 
of it, theSenate started its slush- 
fund investigation. Pepper was 
defeated, notwithstanding the 
million Grundy helped raise. 
Vare won, and Grundy immedi- 
ately became his ally again. 
Fisher also won. When the Sen- 
ate finally voted, three years 
later, to refuse Vare a seat, it 
was Fisher who “catapulted” 
Grundy, the man who made 
him, into the Senate. 

After Fisher’s victory in 1926, 








from Pennsylvania, chief ben- + 
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Grundy was hailed as the near- 














eficiary of the new tariff law, 
and a good money raiser was 
badly needed. Grundy got the 
job. 

“T didn’t have any diffi- 


culty butting in, as it were,” 


Governor John S. Fisher, of Penn- 
sylvania, who sent Grundy to Washington 
to fill the office to which Vare had been 
elected. It has been remarked by many 
that in doing so the governor was only 
rewarding Grundy for the support he lent 
him in the Republican state primaries. 


est thing Penns ylvania had 
achieved to a political czar since 
the days of Penrose. One of 
Grundy’s early moves was to 
go after the scalp of his old 
foe, Harry Baker, the state 
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chairman. The hunt took Grundy to Pittsburgh, where 
Andrew W. Mellon and his nephew, William L. Mel- 
lon, ruled the political roost. Grundy came home with 
an ominous twinkle in his eye. Baker crashed, and 
William L. Mellon became state chairman. 


Raising Campaign Funds 


And now peace and harmony descended on Joe 
Grundy’s white locks, and he puttered in brief content 
around the flaming rambler roses at his country home. 
But once more, it was not for long; 1928 was coming 
along. 

Once more he was a delegate to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention. With Mellon and friend Vare, 
Grundy swung the Pennsylvania delegation to Hoover. 
It was, perhaps, a coincidence purely that Mellon re- 
mained in the Cabinet after Hoover went to the White 
House; and that Joe Grundy’s pet views were incor- 
porated in the tariff plank of the party platform; and 
that Congress was summoned in special session with 
tariff revision as one of its tasks. That those things 
did happen, however, is recent history. Pleasant his- 
tory, as Grundy reads it. 

In 1928, as before, Grundy went out to raise money 
for the national ticket. He and his associates raised 
$600,000 in eastern Pennsylvania; the Mellons got 
together $400,000 more in the western end of the 
state. 

Every dollar of Grundy’s $600,000 went into 
the national campaign chest, and most of it was dis- 
tributed over the country. Some of it went to those 
states Grundy later listed as “backward.” Twenty- 
five thousand dollars, for instance, to Idaho, where 
Senator Borah was running for reélection. 

When Borah was hammering away at Grundy in the 
lobby committee hearings, Grundy reminded him of 
that $25,000. And Borah gave Grundy a news item 
for his papers by flashing back the hot retort that not 
a solitary dollar of the twenty-five thousand helped 
elect him. 

“It went to your state,” Grundy replied, ‘“‘and 
you were on the ticket.” 

“You may be interested in knowing,” Borah re- 


: torted, “that $2,500 was sent me—and that I sent it 


back.” 


Called on the Carpet 


Borah comes from one of those states where, Grundy 
told Caraway, “they should talk darned small” 
when it comes time to pass a tariff law, and not be 
permitted “to throw a monkey wrench into the ma- 
chinery twenty-four hours a day.” “Backward,” in 
the Grundy dictionary, describes those states which 
“have not taken advantage of their opportunities” 
to develop industrially. Also those states that don’t 
contribute many dollars to the public treasury from 
year to year. 

That was something new, and Washington pricked 
up its ears. At home Grundy had been saying for four 
years that the little states, financially speaking, 
oughtn’t to vote on a parity with the big states, like 
Pennsylvania, on such things as the tariff. Nobody 
Paid much attention to what he said, but at Wash- 
ington it became diverting news. It entertained the 


J 


correspondents, and it nettled the senators from the 
“backward” states. So they called Grundy back to 
spank him. 

He kept his temper, retained his impeccable dig- 
nity, shot an occasional courteous barb, and otherwise 
refused to be spanked. On his testimony, as the cor- 
respondents saw it, the senators from the “backward” 
states declared no dividends. So suave, so poised, so 
genial, so good-natured throughout the grilling was 
Mr. Grundy that even his political arch enemy and 
would-be tormentor, Caraway, grudgingly said, ‘You 
know, I rather like that cuss.” 

But during the official spanking: “Mr. Grundy, look 
me in the eye,”’ thundered Caraway, “‘and answer me.” 

“Yes, Senator; I am happy to have that privilege.” 

“Did you ever work for a decrease in the tariff, 
Mr. Grundy?” 

“No; never,” was the quick response. 

“Anybody who talked protection would meet with 
your approval, I take it,” commented Thomas J. 
Walsh, senior senator from Montana. With engaging 
smile, Grundy replied: “He certainly would go a long 
way toward getting close to my heart.” 

And when Walsh of Montana was hammering him 
hard came this soft answer: “Oh, I thought I had 
answered that; I’m sorry if I caused you to ask it 
twice.” Later Walsh impatiently exclaimed, “You 
make a distinction I have never been able to appre- 
ciate.” Grundy’s disarming answer was, “I noticed 
that the other day, with great regret.” 


Hard Names are Forgotten 


There was a prevalent impression when the com- 
mittee dismissed its tartar that Grundy had had a fine 
time at the party. Certainly he displayed no ill will 
toward his cross-examiners. That isn’t the Grundy 
way. ““The Senators who criticized me did what they 
considered their duty,” he said. “They had it in their 
systems, and it was best that it come out. To-day 
those men are my colleagues, and I want to work 
with them. It doesn’t do any good to harbor resent- 
ment.” 

Penrose, who was Grundy’s idea of a great man, 
didn’t harbor resentment. As Grundy tells the story, 
Penrose was called in once as arbiter when a street- 
car strike threatened to reopen because twelve ring- 
leaders hadn’t got their jobs back. 

“Why not?” Penrose asked the president of the 
company. 

“Because they threw bricks at me the other day,” 
was the answer. 

“You ought to be glad they didn’t hit you. Anything 


‘ else?” 


“Yes; they called me vile names.” 

“Good lord, man,” Penrose replied, “if I got ex- 
cited every time anybody called me vile names I’d 
never be calm. Put ’em back to work.” 

So the men went back to work. And Grundy bends 
to his new task. As he sees it, a thrown brick of yes- 
terday does no harm to-day; and yesterday’s hard 
names have flowed under the bridge. Yesterday is 
gone; to-day is to-day; and to-morrow is another day. 
Such is the Grundy philosophy. 

What of to-morrow, then? Well—there’s the tariff, 
you know. 








CANADA’S EXPLORING RAILROAD 


By EARL 





q ITH the end of steel in Churchill, and the 

y =) ballasting of the road as well as the con- 

struction of harbor works well under 

way, opposition in Canada to the new 

Hudson Bay Railway has stopped almost entirely. 

A few sneers are still heard, smoldering remnants of 

the bitter fight that began in 1869, but active opposi- 
tion is virtually dead. 

There are several reasons for this, of which one may 
be the fact that it is useless to oppose the building of 
a railroad that is practically finished; another is the 
fact that the main grounds for opposition have to a 
large extent been removed by recent developments. 

The paper project of the railroad is as old as the 
paper project of the Canadian Pacific itself. But the 
serious work of clearing the way to Churchill—first 
the political way and later the physical way, through 
timber and over muskegs and barren lands—was not 
begun until after the devel- 


HANSON 


by boat to the east, by rail again to Montreal, and 
by steamer to Liverpool, is too tedious and expensive. 
Shipping grain by rail to Churchill and thence by boat 
to Europe, via Hudson Bay and Strait, would not 
only necessitate fewer reloadings but would make 
the journey a thousand miles shorter. 

The easterners admitted that it would be nice—but 
utterly impractical. They contended that the thirty 
million dollars of government money spent on con- 
struction would be wasted. They claimed that Hudson 
Strait could never be used for regular commercial 
traffic, and that even if the Strait were open the 
year around, the territory through which the new 
railroad would pass was so useless and nonproductive 
that all the grain the west could ship over it could not 
make the road pay. 

Last year the government sent an airplane expedi- 
tion to the Strait to study ice conditions by means of 
aerial patrols. Incidentally, 
the achievements of these 





opment of Canada’s fine 
northern wheats miracu- 
lously transformed the “bar- 
ren” prairies of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan into the 
“bread basket of the world.” 

The western farmers 
needed an outlet for their 
grain. The present haul, by 
rail to the Great Lakes, 


(@ Earl Hanson, explorer, engineer, and 
writer, was sent by this magazine for the story 
of our last undeveloped frontier—Canada’s 
north, land of opportunity. He traveled by 
rail, on foot, and in airplanes to get it. This, 
the first of three articles, tells of persistent 
pioneering, great courage, and high hopes. 


flyers, in the face of difficul- 
ties, is up to that of any of 
our advertised air explorers 
and make some of them look 
like amateurs. The adven- 
ture of Flight Officer Lewis 
deserves special mention. 
With an Eskimo and a me- 
chanic in the plane he lost 
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The main street of Cranberry Portage, the tiny town that has sprung up within the past year at the junction of 

the Flin Flon and Sherritt Gordon lines. It is the jumping-off place for the north. Trappers, traders, pros- 

pectors, men in all walks of life crowd its small street. It is one of the outposts of the last frontier on our conti- 
nent—a place of romance, hope, and despair, as were our frontier towns of sixty years ago. 
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his bearings, cruised about until his gasoline gave out, 
and then landed on what he thought was the ice of 
Ungava Bay. The three of them took their sleeping bags 
and their ten days’ rations and started to walk east- 
ward; but when they saw open water ahead the Eskimo 
realized that they were out on the Atlantic Ocean. They 
turned around and spent ten days walking the sixty 
miles back to shore—a feat that compares favorably 
with the famous walk back to Beechey Point that 
Wilkins and Eielson 


was built. The iron deposits on Belcher Islands and 
the east coast of Hudson Bay are looming in impor- 
tance, now that a way is in sight of tying them up 
with Alberta coal and the enormous water power of 
the Nelson and Churchill rivers. 

The Northern Aerial Mineral Exploration, Ltd., 
Jack Hammell’s famous company, has an airplane base 
far north of Churchill, at Chesterfield Inlet, to search 
for the copper and precious metals that the Eskimos 
have been reporting in 





took in 1927. 





The report of the ex- 
pedition has recently 
been published. It states 
that in the fall of 1927, 
the time of the expe- 
dition’s arrival, ice was 
first reported on No- 
vember 16 and _ that < 
between July 23 and 
November 15, 1928, the 
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months but is optimistic 
as to the feasibility of 
the route provided that 
due safeguards in the 
form of radio beacons 
and ice breakers are 
furnished. 

A four months’ pe- 
riod, which may be ex- 
tended some weeks with 
ice breakers as the sea- 
son on the St. Lawrence 
is now extended, is all 
that Canada ever fig- 
ured on. Anything be- 
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the region for centu- 
ries. A tractor route has 
been surveyed by air- 
plane, from Wager Inlet 
to the north coast, to 
connect with the North- 
west Passage there. It 
is known that the chan- 
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= nels immediately north 
a of the mainland are 
L. ice-free at least as long 
~~ as is Hudson Strait. A 
general prospecting 


movement is on from 
Churchill to Wager In- 
let. Stefansson’s sugges- 
tion to utilize the Bar- 
ren Lands for raising 
reindeer is at last being 
taken seriously. A herd 
of 3,000 reindeer in 
Alaska is even now be- 
ing driven on a _ two- 
year trek from Alaska 
to the Canadian north. 


Flin Flon 
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i Canada to-day is look- 
cose — ing and moving north- 





Manitoba ; . 
: a ward as the United 
yan, States fifty years ago 
Cn, looked and moved west- 
Lake “22 ward. Hudson Bay seems 


destined at last to be- 
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yond that is so much 





velvet. Here science 
may step in and help. 
Prof. Howard T. Barnes, 
of McGill University, 
for instance, known as 
the world’s champion 
ice breaker because of his experiments with thermite 
(which may some day make Montreal a winter port), 
has studied conditions in Hudson Strait and is en- 
thusiastic about the possibility of extending the 
season there for weeks and possibly months. 

But at the same time Canada is suddenly realizing 
that even if Hudson Strait were frozen over the year 
around, the territory through which the new railroad 
Passes would still be worth tapping, and Hudson Bay 
would be worth developing as an inland sea compa- 
rable to the Great Lakes. The barrenness of northern 
Manitoba is proving as nonexistent as the barrenness 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan, which were considered 
utterly worthless at the time the Canadian Pacific 


come the Baltic of Amer- 


The Hudson Bay Railroad, tapping one of Canada’s ica. 
richest mineral sections and supplying an outlet for 
Saskatchewan wheat, is practically complete. Work on 
Churchill’s harbor is progressing, and within a few 
years that town should be our continent's newest port 
and Hudson Strait a busy shipping lane to Europe. 


But the one event 
that was outstanding 
in giving the public con- 
fidence in the Hudson 
Bay Railroad was Jack 
Hammell’s success in financing the now famous Flin 
Flon mine. The vicissitudes of the early days of the 
mine are now history—its discovery in 1915 and 
its barter from hand to hand in the days when the 
only access to it was by canoe and portage in sum- 
mer and dog team in winter. 

Prospectors have a habit of being enthusiastic over 
forlorn hopes. But public confidence in Flin Flon was 
not captured until the Harry Payne Whitney interests 
of New York financed it in 1927 to the extent of more 
than twenty million dollars, and the Canadian govern- 
ment, after Hammell’s success in having the right man 
elected to parliament, agreed to build a railroad to 
the property from The Pas. 
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Simultaneously there developed another property 
forty miles north of Flin Flon—the Sherritt-Gordon, 
which promises soon to become one of Canada’s ma- 
jor producers of copper. 

These developments started a boom. It is apparent 
to-day that central Manitoba, and at least the terri- 
tory tapped by the southern end of the Hudson Bay 
Railway, is one of the richest mineral regions in the 
world. While Jack Hammell, always the pioneer, has 
moved his main activities northward to Chesterfield 
Inlet and the Coppermine River—regions that to-day 
are not so far north, from a practical point of view, 
as Flin Flon was twenty years ago—prospectors are 
going over Manitoba with a fine-tooth comb. Claims 
are found, staked, bought, sold, often forgotten, and 
sometimes developed over the entire region from the 
Saskatchewan to the Churchill rivers. The Mandy 
mine, near Flin Flon, which during the war shipped 
25,000 tons of high-grade copper ore, is being reopened 
now that adequate transportation is available. Every 
day some new strike is reported. Developments are 
too rapid to be kept track of. As I write, I have a 
newspaper in front of me with a story that United 
States interests have just bought twenty-one claims 
of a copper-sulphite deposit two miles northwest of 
Sherritt-Gordon, assaying at $12 the ton. 

To the northeast, and on the other side of the Hud- 
son Bay Railway, diamond drilling is showing great 
promise and is bringing the Oxford Lake region into 
prominence as another potential major producer of 
copper. And here too a plan is on foot to harness the 
Nelson River. A British concern has just obtained a 
concession to develop White Mud Falls, with a ca- 
pacity of 180,000 horsepower at low water, selling 
power to the entire region. 





Prospecting in a Parlor 


Four of us rode in the same coach from Winnipeg 
to The Pas. One, a nurse, was going in to fighta local 
typhoid epidemic; another, a young doctor, was out 
to get experience among the construction gangs along 
the new railroad; the third, a shift boss from Sherritt- 
Gordon who had been on 


a month’s vacation in 


blared a Spanish record through a loud-speaker, rem- 
iniscent of Radio Row in New York. 

Everybody seemed to talk mines, mining stocks, or 
the latest strikes. Claims were discussed, bought, and 
sold, prospectors were staked, and epic deeds were 
clothed with lies over the spotted tables of the beer 
parlor. More prospecting is done in that parlor than 
for hundreds of miles around. “Placer mining” that 
kind of work is called in my old haunts in Chile. The 
placer miners rock in the lobby of the Cambrian Hotel 
and smoke their pipes on the station platform. Half 
The Pas stakes the other half to go out and look for 
copper and precious metals. 


From The Pas by Train to Flin Flon 


But The Pas is no longer entirely a boom town. It 
has reached that stage in the life of a pioneer settle- 
ment where the primary excuse for its existence is 
justified. Old settlers have finished their fight. Steel 
has reached Churchill, and soon Canada’s new outlet 
to the sea will be producing traffic results. Large com- 
mission houses are moving into the city, “the gateway 
to the north.” The new school, the hospital, and the 
railroad station, splendid brick buildings, are indica- 
tions that the city is at last building for permanence. 
Wooden shacks squat next to three-story buildings. 
One residential street is as beautiful as any I have ever 
seen. 

All the land to the north of The Pas is covered with 
bush and spruce trees. It will eventually be cleared by 
Ukrainians, Icelanders, and Finns, people whom tem- 
perament, tradition, and experience have fitted to 
make their living from small patches, supplying local 
markets. And if the precedents of history are worth 
anything, it will not be these fearless ones who will 
make their fortunes out of the land but the blood- 
suckers who follow, after the preliminary work of 
clearing has been done. 

From The Pas I took the train over the new line 
to Flin Flon. The line had not yet been taken over by 
the Canadian National Railways but was being oper- 
ated by the contractors who built it, and the gravel 

and construction trains 





Winnipeg, was going 
back to the mine to re- 
cover. 

In The Pas I found the 
first concrete indication 
of the mining excitement. 
The streets were crowded 
with miners, prospectors, 
and construction work- 
ers, dressed in boots and 
wind breakers or glaring 
new suits bought with the 
latest stakes. The pool 
hall was packed. Indians 
with moccasins and rub- 
bers on their feet were 











that were working to 
complete its grades and 
straighten out its kinks 
took precedence over 
freight and _ passenger 
traffic. We left The Pas 
at seven in the evening, 
about a hundred of us, 
huddled in three old rat- 
tling cars hitched to the 
end of a freight train, 
and we stopped at every 
siding on the way. It 
took twelve hours to 
travel the eighty-seven 
miles to Flin Flon; and 





even in my hobo days in 








playing with hobnailed 
he-men, blurred from 
sight by dense clouds of 
tobacco smoke. From the 
music store a phonograph 


A railroad on a raft, floating on a swamp. On muskeg a 
layer of logs is put down, and sometimes two or three layers. 
Over these are piled small spruce trees with their branches on. 
Then dirt and blasted rock are heaped over all. Thus 
were miles and miles of Hudson Bay Railway completed. 


the States, when I some- 
times made the mistake 
of boarding a local rattler, 
I seldom had a colder or 
more disagreeable trip. 
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The Pas is the Constantinople of the north. All roads meet there. Miners, prospectors, construction workers, Indians, and immi- 
grants mingle in the streets. The arrival of steel rails at Churchill marked the beginning of a new era at The Pas. All the traffic to 
Churchill will soon be rumbling through this swiftly growing city. Already local industry and farming are beginning to take hold. 


But that is pioneer life. Not many years ago, when 
Hammell was still peddling Flin Flon from one capi- 
talist to another, it took him days of far harder travel 
through utter wilderness to reach his find on Schist 
Lake. To-day the C. N. R. operates rapid tri-weekly 
service over the line. 


An Air Base in a Mushroom Town 


At Flin Flon a thousand men are to-day scurrying 
like ants, building up the property that in less than 
two years will be mining and treating ore at the rate of 
3,000 tons a day. Drifting and cross cutting are being 
carried on underground, preparatory to actual min- 
ing. Part of the lake is being dammed off and will be 
drained this summer to make room for an open-pit 
mine. Crushers, concentrators, a machine shop, a 
cyaniding plant, a smelter to serve Flin Flon and 
neighboring mines, and a town site to house 6,000 in- 
habitants are being erected. On the Churchill River, 
some 65 miles away, the Island Falls site is being de- 
veloped to furnish 44,000 horsepower. 

Eighteen million tons of ore have been blocked out 
by drilling to 900 feet. The ore is well worth the 
twenty-odd million the backers are investing in it 
before they take out a penny. It averages: copper 1.71 
per cent, zinc 3.45 per cent; and, in ounces per ton: 
gold .074, silver 1.06. The price of copper is high to- 
day, but it is estimated that with copper selling at 
15¢ a pound, zinc at 6¢, and silver at 50¢ an ounce 
the operating profits of the mine, before depletion and 
depreciation, should be $3.50 a ton. It is estimated 
that this mine alone will spend over six million dollars 
a year in wages, transportation, and purchase of farm 
supplies—money that will go to enrich the entire region. 

Cranberry Portage, my next destination, is the 
mushroom town that has sprung up only in the past 
year, near the junction of the Flin Flon line with the 
new railroad, recently built, to Sherritt-Gordon. 

Cranberry Portage rambles across the railroad track 
and down to Lake Athapapuskow. It is built of log 
cabins and unpainted frame houses, teeming with 
life, and it supports thirty-three restaurants, dozens 
of lodging houses, and the highest hopes for the fu- 
ture. It is the jumping-off place for the north. Pros- 
Pectors and trappers, traders and freighters leave 
there with dog team and canoe. The Western Can- 
ada Airways has a base there, connecting with the 
railroad and flying freight, passengers, and mail to 


Sherritt-Gordon and its adjacent squatter town of 
Cold Lake, to Lac la Ronge, or to any other spot in 
Canada where a passenger with sufficient means may 
want to go. 

The work of these flyers is remarkable. Operating 
from Cranberry Portage, with the help of eleven gas 
caches placed at strategic points in the wilderness, 
they have carried men and supplies over the entire 
country, taking some of them for prospecting trips 
as far north as Eskimo Point on Hudson Bay. They 
have carried 10-ton diamond drills, dismantled to 
1,500-pound loads, to promising prospects hundreds 
of miles away. Last winter they carried 18 men and 
24 tons of supplies to a new mining field at Rotten- 
stone Lake, 250 miles away. They flew mail to Cold 
Lake on regular schedules. They maintained one small 
plane for the purpose of giving flight instructions to 
ambitious miners and prospectors. 

Competing with dog teams, pack sacks, and canoes, 
the airplane has shown itself to be in its real element, 
technical as well as commercial, in Canada’s north. 
It is no exaggeration to say that it has pushed the 
Dominion’s northward expansion ahead by at least 
fifty years. Operating in a region that every year 
takes its toll of lives—in men drowned from over- 
turned canoes, lost in the woods, starved in summer, 
frozen in winter—it has a record, for the first two 
years of its commercial work there, of many thou- 
sands of miles flown, many thousands of men and 
millions of pounds of goods transported, without a 
single casualty. In the north, away from railroads 
and highways, it is predominantly the safest means 
of transportation. 


Taking the Mail to Sherritt-Gordon 


Four of us went from Cranberry Portage to Sherritt- 
Gordon. One was the shift boss with whom I had come 
from Winnipeg. Another was Lindsten, a young me- 
chanic, in the country to install chlorinators as part of 
the fight against the typhoid epidemic. The third was 
a guide whom Lindsten had hired; he was unnecessary 
as a guide but incomparable as a traveling companion. 
On his back he carried the mail for Sherritt-Gordon. 
We had to walk. The railroad was not finished. The 
season was too late for flying with skis and too early 
for flying with floats; nor were the lakes, in the break- 
ing-up stage, passable for dog teams, tractors, taxis, 
or canoes. 
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Walking over the right of way of the new railroad 
was not easy. The rocks in the cuts and fills bruised our 
feet, and the muskeg, still half frozen, sucked at 
our ankles. Along the way we stopped to eat and 
sleep at the camps of the contractors and resident 
engineers, and everybody but the cooks seemed de- 
lighted to see us. 


Getting Ready to Produce 


The right of way of the railroad was nearly finished. 
All the timber had been felled. Most of the cuts were 
through, and the longer fill awaited the laying of rails, 
over which trains could haul gravel from three pits 
along the line. When this work began, the rails were 
jacked up and the gravel pushed under them to bring 
them up'to the proper grade. Muskeg alternates with 
hard rocky humps. On the muskeg stretches is laid 
a layer of logs, or sometimes two or three layers. 
Over these are laid small spruce trees, branches and 
all, and on top of these are dumped the dirt and the 
blasted rock from the cuts. It is a railroad on a raft, 
floating on swamps. 

Lindsten and I spent a day at Sherritt-Gordon— 
he to install his chlorinators and I to look at the com- 
pany’s work for the benefit of technical journals. In 
another year Sherritt-Gordon should be producing, 
with a population of three thousand where a few years 
ago all was wilderness, open only to a few prospectors 
and trappers. 

Two shafts have been sunk to a depth of four 
hundred feet, and a third has been started for the 
thousand mark. Development work at the east shaft 
has been finished, but it is closed, awaiting the com- 
pletion of the concentrator at Sherritt-Gordon, the 
railroad from Cranberry Portage, and the smelter 
at Flin Flon. Some three hundred men are there 
now. 

The production of the mine is planned at 1,500 tons 
of ore a day, with an average analysis of more than 
3 per cent copper, about 6 per cent zinc, and a dollar’s 
worth of precious metals to the ton. Exploratory drill- 
ing has not yet been finished, and there is every in- 
dication that the 6,000,000 tons already blocked out 
constitute only a small part of the total ore available. 
The production at Sherritt-Gordon is only half that 
planned at Flin Flon, as far as ore tonnage is con- 
cerned. But since the ore is almost twice as rich, the 
total output should be almost the same—at a smaller 
labor cost and a smaller cost of treatment because of 
the larger grain of the Sherritt-Gordon ore. If the 
price of copper stays anywhere near the fifteen-cent 
mark, Sherritt-Gordon should soon rank as one of 
Canada’s major mines. 


A Gay Night at Cold Lake 


About a mile from Sherritt-Gordon we found the 
new town of Cold Lake, with some three hundred 
inhabitants, innumerable restaurants and dogs, and 
a Finnish bath, where water is thrown on heated 
stones to produce steam. The town, which squats 
among the trees at the edge of Kississing Lake, was 
started about a year ago by a man who opened a 
store at the point where the airplanes from Cranberry 
Portage made their landings. 


Its tangible assets lie in the payroll of Sherritt- 
Gordon and in the trade of hundreds of passing pros- 
pectors; its intangible assets lie in the energy and the 
buoyant optimism of the pioneer settlers. Their jm- 
mediate hopes lie in the prospect of large-scale ¢x- 
tension of mineral developments in the region and 
in the prospect that the completion of the Sherritt- 
Gordon railroad will give Cold Lake the glory that 
Cranberry Portage now has—that of being the jump- 
ing-off place for the north. The Western Canada Air- 
ways has already established a base for northern oper- 
ations at Cold Lake. 

I had heard many rumors of high life in the town, 
but like so many rumors spread by romanticists who 
have memorized their Robert W. Service, they seem 
to be grossly exaggerated. Pay day at Sherritt-Gordon 
often means a gay night at Cold Lake, but there is 
no appreciable rowdyism. Nobody carries a gun, and 
everybody minds everybody else’s business. 

The week before my visit one of the new settlers, 
needing help in building his log cabin, set out with a 
bottle of whisky to invite the neighbors to a house- 
raising bee. They were all glad to accept, but by the 
time the invitations had all been issued the bottle had 
grown to a case of dead soldiers, and the house raising 
had to be indefinitely postponed. 


Plenty of Romance Still 


Our walk back to Cranberry Portage was doubly 
hard—because Lindsten’s natural anxiety over the 
typhoid situation made him anxious to get back, and 
because the guide fell ill, which made it necessary for 
us to add the outgoing mail to our own packs. On the 
trail we met the young doctor with whom I had come 
up from Winnipeg. He was going from camp to camp, 
inoculating the men and reporting his troubles, which 
were plenty. His own feet, like ours, needed medical 
care. The men, Swedish, Finnish, and Polish laborers, 
were superstitious about inoculation and objected 
strenuously. Moreover, he gave them extra-large 
shots for safety’s sake, which made their arms sore 
and made swinging picks and sledges difficult. 

From Cranberry Portage to The Pas we rode in 
the caboose of a freight train; and I am writing this 
article in The Pas, waiting for the train to Churchill. 
I have had a glimpse of one bit of the north, a glimpse 
all too inadequate. What about the upshot of it all? 
What about the thousands of prospectors, crissc7oss- 
ing the country with dog teams and canoes, pack 
sacks and airplanes? What about the trappers, who 
will soon lose their vocations because civilization will 
exterminate the muskrat, beaver, and mink of the 
region? What about the Indians, who are equally 
endangered by civilization? What about the farmers 
who will some day clear the trees from the fertile 
soil adjacent to lakes and rivers and supply the grow- 
ing towns and industrial centers with the produce 
of mixed farming? 

Romance? There is plenty still here. But romance 
is a state of mind. Those to whom it means strong, 
silent men chasing moose through the wilderness 
will soon have had their day. Those to whom it 
means conquest and the spread of the benefits of 
this civilization—and its evils too—are coming into 
their own. 
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particular period of university trainin 
was merely an expensive investment in 
theoretical culture. Too much of their 
academic knowledge has run off the roof, 

Public high schools, to meet the de- 
mand for education along more prac- 
tical lines, have turned to vocational 
courses, setting up workshops in huge 
high-school buildings—the Cass Tech- 
nical High School at Detroit, Manual 
Arts at Omaha, Polytechnic High at 
Los Angeles. The system has not worked 
out very well. The schools have re- 
mained schools, devoting a good deal 
of time to information that could better 
be gained in real workshops. 

Prof. Herman Schneider was lectur- 
ing at Lehigh University when a solu- 
tion of the problem came to him one 
evening as he watched the crimson glow 








A codperative student on the job as timekeeper for a building operation. After 
the first few knocks and several rebuffs, a sensible student soon sizes himself 
up and finds he can fit congenially into any group of laborers or workmen 


without strained relationships on either side. 


College, at Yellow Springs, Ohio. “‘That’s the place 
where students work half the time, isn’t it, and study 
the other half? Something like that.” 

I first learned of the work that was being done in 
Cincinnati under the leadership of Herman Schneider, 
now president of the university but then dean of the 
College of Engineering and Commerce, in 1923, when 
I was commissioned to write a series of articles con- 
cerning new educational methods for a magazine. 


When Old Methods Lost Out 


I had already visited a dozen cities reputed to be 
using, in one way or another, the latest methods of 
education; and I was beginning to feel that American 
schools and colleges, except for a few progressive move- 
ments located for the most part well down toward the 
kindergarten end of the line, were in a rather sorry 
way. Mostly they seemed keyed to traditional means 
of learning and subject matter, no longer in tune with 
our driving industrial civilization and its needs. 

At Antioch, where I went before visiting Cincinnati, 
I found the “‘codperative plan,” borrowed from Cin- 
cinnati, in force but still in an experimental stage. At 
Cincinnati it was no longer an experiment. There 
it had been in successful operation for eighteen years. 
Quietly, with little publicity except for a slight flurry 
in academic circles when it was first tried out, it had 
been developed, side by side on a competitive basis 
with the traditional college engineering course, and 
had proven so far superior to the old system that the 
“regular” course, after a losing fight for fourteen 
years, had been given up entirely. 

Men active in practical work outside the academic 
field have known for many years that something is 
amiss with our regular college training. Too much of 
the information, too many of the theories imparted at 
college have proven inapplicable to life outside. Too 
many college graduates have learned, on plunging 
into the business of earning a living, that their 


of near-by blast furnaces against the 
winter sky. There was the real college 
that could teach life—in the steel mills, 
in the machine shops, in the drafting 
rooms of production plants, in the 
myriad business offices of industry! 
Let both theory and practice be learned in a single 
progressive educational program, with the engine 
rooms and blast furnaces furnishing practical informa- 
tion while the lecture rooms imparted, step by step, 
the theories and cultural knowledge that should ac- 
company it. Let each student work for a time, touch- 
ing elbows with men in overalls and learning what 
sweat, swollen feet, execution of orders, and earned 
pay checks mean; then let him swing over to the 
campus and learn, under the guidance of able profes- 
sors, what it is all about. 

This was not, even then, a mere idle theory. As a boy 
Herman Schneider had served as apprentice to a one- 
armed carpenter in the Pennsylvania mountains. 
During his years at college he had supported himself 
by working in an architect’s office—a firm with which 
he became allied, after graduation, as a partner. He 
knew from experience how much he had learned that 
could not be taught in the classrooms alone; he also 
knew what his first master lacked in the way of school- 
ing that might have made him a far more able and 
useful citizen, a constructor and builder instead of a 
mere carpenter. 


A New Plan in Embryo 


When he had worked out the details of his new plan, 
a plan that would combine practice and theory in al- 
ternating periods of shopwork and study, he went 
with it to the college faculty. They didn’t think much 
of it. They held to the old cultural theory: college 
ideals and atmosphere would be lowered by coming in 
such close contact with business and production and 
so-many-cents-in-a-dollar. They were unwilling to 
give the plan a trial. 

Disappointed, Schneider talked the matter over 
with practical business men and engineers of his ac- 
quaintance. Almost without exception they believed 
his plan feasible. They were also almost unanimous 
in putting a low valuation on their own theoretical 
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training; it had proved to be of little value to them 
after graduation. 

Appointed to the professorship of civil engineering 
at the University of Cincinnati, Schneider secured from 
the newly appointed executive, President Dabney, 
a tentative approval of his plan in 1905. The board of 
directors of the University, a majority of them Cin- 
cinnati business men, acquiesced in the introduction 
of the alternating work-and-study plan, on an experi- 
mental basis, in 1906. A dozen industrial concerns were 
induced, after a good deal of interviewing and argu- 
ment, to codperate with the University by giving 
employment to the students taking the course. One 
of their chief objections, paralleling humorously the 
University complaint that a crowd of “boiler-makers” 
would ruin the scholastic atmosphere of a college 
campus, was that “rah rah” boys would interfere 
with the smooth running of the shop organization. 

To protect the interests of the codperating employ- 
ers, students taking the new “‘codp” course were re- 
quired to start work during the summer preceding 
their matriculation at the University. This was to prove 
their fitness as prospective employees and to weed out 
those who could not, or would not, stick. Of more than 
twenty boys who started work in July, 1906, all but 
half a dozen quit before college opened. Their places 
were taken, however, by other applicants for thecourse, 
and in September the class was formally matriculated. 
Against the 28 who enrolled in the new course, how- 
ever, there were 107 who signed up for the regular 
four-year engineering courses of the established order. 


A Record That Speaks for Itself 


The new course was at first laid out as six years long, 
with the students shifting from workshops to campus 
at the end of each week, and working in addition 
three months each summer. Later it was changed to 
five years of eleven months each, with students shift- 
ing back and forth from shop to campus at somewhat 
longer intervals—first two weeks, and later four. 
Students were paired, so that while one worked in the 
mills or machine shop his “codp” was attending col- 
lege classes; at the end of the allotted time they 
simply changed places. 

As the plan worked out, employers quickly grew 
away from their initial skepticism. The students 
proved to be good workmen. The number of codperat- 
ing firms increased steadily. On the other side, more 
and more students, seeing how effectively the method 
worked out, applied for enrollment in the new course. 
Here is the record of the first eleven years, after which 
war brought a break in the codperative work: 


Enrollment in 
Codperative Course 


Enrollment in 
Regular Course 


1906-7 107 28 
1907-8 113 ‘ 61 
1908-9 106 84 
1909-10 65 138 
1910-11 26 176 
1911-12 48 239 
1912-13 bt 294 
1913-14 350 376 
1914-15 54 424 
1915-16 56 44] 
1916-17 27 473 


After the armistice, when the codp activities were 
resumed, the demand for the regular old-line course 
fell off still more, and in 1920 it was dropped alto- 
gether. To the courses in mechanical, electrical, chem- 
ical, and civil engineering, commercial codp courses 
were added. In 1921 the commercial codp courses 
were thrown open to women students. In 1922 a codp- 
erative course in architecture was opened. In 1925 
the codperative system was extended from the College 
of Engineering and Commerce, of which Dean Schnei- 
der had long been the head, to a newly created School 
of Applied Arts, offering courses in landscape archi- 
tecture, interior decoration, and other phases of 
industrial art. 


Business and Industry Cooperate 


Last year, with Dean Schneider elected to the 
presidency of the University, a new era of expansion 
was entered upon. The codperative system is to be 
extended, as rapidly as sound development will war- 
rant, to the other departments of the University. 
Already there are codp students working in medicine 
and law. 

The total number of students in codperative courses 
is now close to the two-thousand mark. Last year it 
was 1,867. The proportion is creeping steadily upward 
through the University enrollment figures, which for 
1928-9 were 9,603. In the same way the number of 
business and industrial concerns coédperating with 
the University in the employment of codp students 
has risen to nearly 300. The list includes manufacturers 
of adding machines, air compressors, asphalt roofing, 
watch cases, and wood-working machines; it includes 
builders of dams, highways, and almost all manner 
of industrial structures; accounting firms, investment 

















A student engaged in leather research. The Tanners’ 
Council of America in 1921 created a laboratory at the 
University to provide a place for basic investigation into 
the problems of chemistry confronting the whole industry. 
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firms, transportation companies, producers of veneers, 
soaps, ink, railroad engines, stationary engines, fire 
engines, and playing cards. 

But that is a mere outline. Let us see how this al- 
ternating practice-and-theory plan of education works 
out in actual operation. Only in that way can we 
realize how far it diverges from the old-line college 
procedure in method and how well it accomplishes its 
original purpose—to bring college training and culture 
and idealism to apply to the workaday details of 
industry and life. 


The Heart of the Coop System 


This boy of mine applied for admission to the Col- — 


lege of Engineering and Commerce a year ago and 
was accepted. That was comforting, because I knew 
that in the year I first visited Cincinnati there were 
about 8,000 inquiries concerning the codperative 
course, with 2,000 taking the necessary examination, 
1,000 passing, and 400 being finally selected to enter 
the freshman class. He was asked to report for work 
on the eighteenth of July. 

Arriving at the University, he had first a talk with 
his “‘codrdinator.” The codrdination department of 
the system is the heart of the whole works. It consists 
of the professors and supervisors who place each stu- 
dent in work that is calculated to further to best ad- 
vantage his particular aims and needs. They maintain 
contact with the codperating employers, settle all 
questions of wages and hours, arbitrate all disputes 
between codp students and employer firms, change 
students from place to place as their course progresses 
or it becomes necessary, and generally see to it that 
each student’s work while in the shops fits in properly 
with his classroom work and assignments while on the 
campus. 

Each coérdinator has a particular group of students 
in his charge; he also has a number of the codrdinating 
firms assigned to him. By this method each student, 
together with the firm that employs him, deals only 
with a single faculty member—his own coérdinator. 


Money in Terms of Labor 


It is owing, I think, to Herman Schneider’s own 
insight and personality that at Cincinnati the coérdi- 
nation department has come to function so efficiently. 
It is a human mechanism that has been developed, 
during the experimental years, to meet the needs 
of the new system. Unless the coédrdinators have in- 
telligence, tact, ability to analyze and understand 
and get along well with the boys who are put in their 
charge, and ability to analyze and evaluate the jobs 
that codperating firms put at their disposal, the 
whole system works at a disadvantage. Each boy 
must be given a job that fits his course and his own 
abilities, and each employer must be satisfied that he 
is getting value received for the wages he pays out 
and the trouble he takes, through his superintendent 
and foremen, in training these apprentice collegians. 

This particular boy of mine wanted to register for a 
new course in aeronautical engineering. Accordingly 
he was assigned to a codrdinator in contact with firms 
working in this field. After a talk in which the faculty 
member sized up the new freshman as fairly promising 


material, with a reasonable sense of responsibility, 
fair health—a careful physical examination preceded 
even this preliminary acceptance—and the likelihood 
of making good on the job, he was assigned to work 
at a Cincinnati machine-tool company that was al- 
ready manufacturing a successful airplane motor. He 
was to report for work the first of the following week. 
Wages would be forty cents an hour, eight and a half 
hours a day, six days a week. Each pay check, when 
Saturday night came around, would be $20. 

“One of the first things boys learn here,” a member 
of the codrdination department told me, “‘is the real 
value of money. It doesn’t make a bit of difference 
whether the boys are rich or poor: they begin to 
reckon values in hours of labor instead of in dollars. 
If a freshman is getting thirty cents an hour, say, a 
$1.50 necktie represents five hours of work.” 

It was hot enough to melt lead. The boy was put at 
filing, in the machine-tool room. Although he had 
earned money before and knew a little about garages 
and miscellaneous work, the long hours of labor 
seemed appalling. The factory where he was employed 
lay nearly an hour’s ride, by street car and bus, from 
the University. To report for work on time he had to 
get up at 5:30 a.M., as many other workmen do. 
He did not get back to the college dormitory until 
nearly six in the evening. Instead of exploring the city 
or going to a movie or a dance or making a call or 
spending a couple of leisurely hours reading or study- 
ing, he was glad to tumble into bed by 8:30, tired out. 


Learning to Do the Job 


He had trouble with his feet, went to the company 
doctor, and was advised to get arch supports. For a 
couple of weeks it seemed a question of whether or 
not he had the physical stamina to stand up under 
the work he had been plunged into so suddenly. 

“Got my first pay check to-night,” he wrote bacx. 
“Believe it or not, it makes me feel a whole lot better.” 
And a little later: ‘I think I’ll make myself a budget. 
It’s surprising how fast my pay check goes.” 

“The summer work before college opens,” one of 
the professors told me, ‘‘has advantages for both the 
college and the student. There’s always a certain 
proportion of the boys who can’t stand up under the 
work. Not that we really allow them to tackle anything 
beyond their strength; we watch them for that. But 
there’s always a certain number to whom the pain of 
sore muscles and aching arms, that comes during the 
first days or weeks of starting in at hard, unaccus- 
tomed physical labor, is more than they can stand. 
Not physically but mentally. They have a streak of 
weakness in them; inability to face the hard things of 
life. People have come to call that sort of running away 
from pain or trouble or hard work a yellow streak; any 
boy that has it is out of place in a codperative course. 

“But the other lads, the boys who shut their teeth 
and stay with it, quickly get over any bad effects from 
their first hard work. They’re soon all the better for 
it, and stronger than ever. We probably have the 
healthiest student body, in our codperative courses, 
of any college in the country. 

“Besides the boys who can’t stand the necessary 
physical hardship of those first weeks, there’s the 
group that can’t take orders. They find that out, and 
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we find it out, before college opens. Then, for the 
fellows who make a go of it, there’s the great advan- 
tage of having made the necessary adjustment before 
college opens. They find they can swing their jobs; 
they begin to get used to the hard work. By the time 
college opens they can give their whole attention to 
starting in on their campus work; if the two adjust- 
ments came together, the double strain of starting in 
on unfamiliar work at college and hard work in the 
shops might prove too much.” 

For a time it seemed to me that this sharp “trial by 
fire” was a pretty stiff ordeal to ask any boy to under- 
go. It is. But then I remembered my own senior year 
at college, and the strain of wondering what would 
come next—whether or not I’d be able to succeed or 
even earn my living, where and how I could get 
work. At Cincinnati, in the codperative courses, that 
later worry is done away with. The plunge into prac- 
tical knowledge about earning a living comes at the 
beginning, instead of the end, of the course. 


Getting Down to Brass Tacks 


The college courses do not vary so very widely, as far 
as name goes, from those given in other institutions 
of equal standing. Beneath the surface, however, all 
the campus courses of codps differ from the outwardly 
similar college courses given elsewhere. For some 
time I was unable to put my finger on just what the 
difference was. The professors seemed like university 
professors elsewhere, with academic records not dis- 
similar from those of the teachers I knew at other 
colleges. Then Dr. R. C. Gowdy, who has taken 
President Schneider’s place as acting dean of the 
College of Engineering, gave me the clue. 

“A class of codp students,” he said, “‘is very differ- 
ent from the ordinary engineering college class.” 

There it was. The codp students have in a measure 
evolved a practical-minded faculty of their own, 
through “riding” any new instructors who can’t 
talk the language of the shops and test out new theo- 
ries as they go along. Only professors who could get 
down to brass tacks, who were interested in the very 
things their codp students were learning about, have 
stayed on at Cincinnati to form the engineering college 
faculty. 

“In one of my physics classes,” Dr. Gowdy said, 
“a codp asked me once, ‘How much error might be 
introduced by not wringing the Johansens?’ The aver- 
age college professor wouldn’t be able to answer that; 
both ‘Johansens’ and ‘wringing’ belong to the jargon 
of the workshops.” 

One hour, each campus day, is given over to the 
students as “hobby hour.” Some pitch horseshoes, 
some play chess, many take part in band or orchestra 
practice. Nonparticipation in ‘“‘hobby hour” is not 
penalized, but credit is given for good results. The 
object of the hour is to eliminate fatigue from the 
day’s work by a noontime change of interest and to 
stimulate each student toward self-expression. 

The first big weeding process, aside from that of the 
preliminary work during the summer before matricula- 
tion, comes at the end of the freshman year. About a 
third of the entire class is usually dropped. One of the 
Cincinnati principles is to let each student climb as 
high as his spiritual, physical, and mental make-up 


permits; as a corollary, the less fit are dropped along 
the way. After that first year, though, there is little to 
form an adverse judgment on until the third, or pre- 
junior, year. That year sees the beginning of special- 
ized work—in chemical engineering, civil engineering, 
or whatever it may be. 


“Earn While You Learn’? 


Most students in the codperative courses find the 
first two years long and hard. The third year passes 
more quickly. Already those who have given evidences 
of proficiency in their work have been promoted, in 
most cases, to positions of some authority in their off- 
campus work. Frequently—indeed, I believe in the 
majority of cases—they are by that time entirely 
self-supporting, and thus continue along with their 
college courses almost as with postgraduate work. 
Studying, while continuing to work and hold author- 
ity and rise to more authority, has become a habit. 
Even after the whole five-year course has been com- 
pleted this habit continues. The best codp students 
never, in a sense, graduate at all; they are seeking 
further knowledge all their lives. 

I talked with the employment manager of one of 
the codperating firms. ‘‘Well,” he said, “we started 
employing University codps sixteen years ago, and 
we're still doing it. We’ve taken on more thas year 
than we ever had before. I guess that tells the story. 
Around here we’d rather have a Cincinnati graduate 
in engineering than any other college you can mention, 
bar none. They know their stuff, and they talk our 
language.” About half the Engineering College gradu- 
ates keep on with the same firms they’ve already be- 
come acquainted with through their codp work. 
Usually, in these cases, they are already occupying 
positions of responsibility by the time they get their 
diplomas. One senior, while still at college, was made 
superintendent of construction of a $2,000,000 hotel. 


Spread of the Cooperative Plan 


Gradually the codperative plan of education has 
spread. To-day it has been adopted in some degree by 
more than thirty colleges, among them institutions of 
such standing as Georgia Institute of Technology, 
New York University, and Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Last winter two of the largest state 
universities sent commissions to Cincinnati to investi- 
gate codperative results at first hand. In each of those 
two cases the fact that smaller institutions near them 
had “gone codp” and were drawing additional students 
stimulated attention. 

But for the most part the academic world has gone 
contentedly ahead as it has in the past, quite satisfied 
with its own educational methods, leaving President 
Schneider and the University of Cincinnati to work 
out whatever experiments may be devised. 

“Oh, that’s a sort of trade-school plan,” is a com- 
ment sometimes heard. 

Along the corridors of the Engineering Building at 
Cincinnati are hung many oil paintings, the majority 
of them of industrial subjects. They constitute one of 
the finest collections of modern art to be found any- 
where in the United States. 

(Continued on Page 115) 
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CULVER SERVICE 


Like a gigantic scenic railway with its humpbacked appearance is this new cantilever bridge recently 

opened across the Cooper River at Charleston, S. C. It fits another link into the direct motor highway be- 

tween Montreal and southernmost Florida. With our wealth we are building everywhere mighty spans 
over bays, rivers, and chasms, and so linking hitherto unconnected sections of the country. 


WIDE RIVERS TO CROSS 


By CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


Below—north of New York City, the 
Bear Mountain Bridge across the 
Hudson River has saved untold hours 
and miles for commercial and tourist 
traffic. Palisades Interstate Park, 
into which it leads, counts the heaviest 
attendance of any public-owned park, 
in the country. Bridges, therefore, 
have profound social as well as 
political and economic importance. 

















Left—It will take $60,000,000 to 
build the Hudson River bridge in New 
York. For the motorist seeking to 
avoid metropolitan congestion it will 
be Nirvana and Paradise rolled into 
one. In 1952 the completed suspension 
bridge, spanning three quarters of a 
mile of clear space, will be the largest 
in the world. Its size cannot be ade- 
quately appreciated in any photograph. 
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© CARSON STUDIO 


Less than a year ago the Colorado River was at last bridged in Arizona. Formerly, 
at high water, it was necessary to detour through California, Nevada, and Utah, a 
distance of a thousand miles, to cross from rim to rim of the Grand Canyon. Now it’s 
thirteen short miles for the tourist on his way to the national parks of the Southwest. 
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PACIFIC & ATLANTIC 
Ambassador Bridge at Detroit, across the Detroit River to 
Windsor, Ontario, was dedicated last November. The record 
it holds as the world’s longest span, taken away from the 
Philadelphia bridge, will soon go to the Hudson River project. 


EWING GALLOWAY 
The Philadelphia-Camden bridge has surpassed the most 
optimistic calculations of its builders as to the money tt 
would bring in. In 1929 it carried almost a million vehicles a 
month—a world’s record, yielding seven per cent of its cost. 


One of the most stupendous bridge-building feats in history was recently performed when two 750-ton 
spans were lifted above the waters of Carquinez Straits between Crockett and Vallejo, California. 
Counter-weight boxes filled with sand raised them. Photograph shows both in place. 


WIDE WORLD 
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©} DE COU FROM EWING GALLOWAY 


The famous Casa Rosada (government house), built of pink stone and facing on the Plaza 25 de Mayo in Buenos Aires. R rom this 
building Irigoyen wields his uncanny influence over the great Argentine republic. On the broad plaza also faces the cathedral, one of 
the largest in South America. Dating from 1752, it resembles, in its classic design, the Madeleine in Paris. 


MYSTERY MAN OF ARGENTINA 


By T. R. 





= IPOLITO IRIGOYEN, President of the 

Argentine Republic, can boast of being 

=| the best-known and least-known states- 

man in South America. Best-known be- 
cause he has won fame and notoriety far beyond the 
borders of his native country by his attitude toward 
the World War, by his contempt for conventionali- 
ties, by his dictatorial methods; least-known because 
of the seclusion in which he lives, the silence which 
he maintains, the mystery with which he surrounds 
himself. 

So enthusiastic is the praise lavished upon him by 
his friends, so furious the vituperation hurled at him 
by his foes, that he and 
his doings have become 











YBARRA 


influential elements in the republic and arrayed them 
against him in bitter opposition. 

But when he presented himself as a candidate for 
the Argentine Presidency in 1928 he was reélected— 
not by a small margin this time but by an over- 
whelming majority of votes. Judging from the be- 
ginning of his second term, it bids fair to have much 
the same characteristics as made his first unique. 

Irigoyen has been called “a master of democracy.” 
By routes that seem devious, by means that only too 
often seem doomed to failure, he manages to impress 
the common people, to make them like him and vote 
for him. To his enemies who taunt him with truckling 

to the masses, with going 





known to thousands of 
people outside the Argen- 
tine who cannot even 
name the President of 
any other South American 
republic. Yet so aloof is 
Irigoyen in his habits, so 
contemptuous of the ordi- 
nary avenues to celebrity, 
that he has become the 


( Aipélito Trigoyen, President of the Argentine, 

aloof, mysterious, possessed of a sinister power... . 

Recently a fanatic tried to assassinate him. T. R. 

Ybarra, himself a South American, describes this 

man, little known in the States, yet a tremendously 

important figure in our business and diplomatic 
relations with the Argentine. 


ahead blindly without a 
fixed political program, he 
retorts, “I do not obey 
tendencies or special in- 
terests, since my one 
dream is to make the Ar- 
gentine nation a synthesis 
of the welfare of all 
classes.” The profession 
of such lofty aims fails to 
move his opponents; they 





center of a legend in which 
fact and fiction mingle. 

He now has behind him considerably more than a 
year of his second six-year term as President of the 
Argentine. His first term was from 1916 to 1922. 
Elected in 1916 by a small margin of electoral votes 
(in the Argentine the system of presidential election 
is similar to ours in this country) he conducted him- 
self in such an arbitrary manner, showed such con- 
tempt for the constitution of his country and for 
public opinion, that he alienated some of the most 


accuse him of living in the 
past, of nourishing him- 
self on outworn doctrines, of taking—as one of them 
declared—“ shadows for realities, aberrations for ideas, 
extravagances for concepts, hatreds for principles.” 

“His government,” this anti-Irigoyenist wrote, ‘is 
as secretive as that of the Doges of Venice, in spite 
of the fact that we live in an epoch when publicity 
is the essence of democracy.” 

His foes rage against the mystery surrounding 
Irigoyen. They accuse him of encroaching upon the 
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MYSTERY MAN 


rights of the provinces of the republic, of overriding 
the constitution, of ignoring their legislatures and re- 
ducing them to a state of vassalage by means of un- 
scrupulous agents of the central government dispatched 
by him from Buenos Aires. All of which, shout his 
enemies, is no better than dictatorship, comparable 
in some ways to that of the notorious Rozas who 
ruled the land three quarters of a century ago. 


“J Am No Ordinary Executive” 


It is a dictatorship that must never have a successor. 
“Trigoyen represents the last agony of dictatorship,” 
wrote one of his foes—‘‘its death rattle, its last con- 
vulsion, the final throes of the spirit of savagery about 
to be throttled by European culture.” 

All of which runs off Irigoyen like water off a duck’s 
back. He has been accustomed all his life to the most 
violent criticism, and he listens to it with a calm such 
as few men in public life have acquired. Indeed, so 
stoical is he under politi- 
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Years ago, when he was campaigning for reform, 
surging ahead under his mysterious motive power, 
flinging forth from his modest Buenos Aires home a 
succession of statements, he wrote to the leader of 
those opposing him: “Do you not feel the rise of a 
tide? . . . Aye, things have died which will never 
come to life again, things have been reborn which 
will live eternally! .. . What does it matter that all 
of us are exactly as we were yesterday, the same 
wretched victims of human hunger and thirst? A star 
has risen to shed its light over the fields of our ig- 
nominy! ... Treading on the brink of precipices, we 
of to-day are making a history which future centuries 
will call glorious!” 

And there is a flash of his indomitable egoism in this: 
“T know that I am no ordinary executive because, if 
I were, there would be no power on earth that could 
have forced me to take office. I am the supreme leader 
of the nation, destined to obtain fulfillment of the just 
and legitimate aspirations of the Argentine people!” 
He refuses to be photo- 





cal fire that he has been 
called more Oriental than 
Occidental. There is in him 
something of Buddhistic 
resignation to the slings 
and arrows of worldly 
hostility. He seems at 
times like a Hindu lama 
transported by some freak 
of fate to South America. 

When he deigns to 
emerge from the mystical 
silence in which he loves 
to wrap himself to the 
extent of making an 








graphed, refuses to keep 
photographs of himself 
taken in earlier years. 
“The past has no ma- 
terial form,” he has said, 
in explanation of this 
idiosyncrasy. “‘We are 
nothing but soul and im- 
ponderable spirit, and 
those are things that can- 
not be photographed.” 
Once he said to his sisters, 
while looking over their 
collection of photographs 
of deceased relatives: 








utterance in print, his 
language is obscure yet 
somehow impressive, in- 
volved yet rugged. Each 
sentence may seem turgid, 
yet the whole is strangely 
forceful. “His style has a 
Biblical quality,” wrote one Argentine publicist. “It 
is the style of a prophet, it burns like a flame, it has 
personal touches, and it takes liberties worthy of an 
ultramodern writer; yet it reverberates like the notes 
struck from a brass gong. . . . In it there is a new 
sort of music, to appreciate which a new sense of 
hearing is needed.” 

For all his obstinate insistence on remaining in 
shadow, on shunning the sunlight of publicity, Iri- 
goyen has no false modesty. He believes himself a 
man far out of the ordinary, chosen by destiny to 
guide his fellow countrymen. 

“IT have placed Democracy on its feet,” he de- 
clared once in one of his strange manifestoes. “I have 
transformed the constitution into something real. 
I have brought regeneration to the country!” In an- 
other he proclaimed: ‘‘ Men there are from whose lives 
flash the qualities and characteristics of an entire 
epoch. My life has been one of these!” Loftiness of 
purpose often shines in the Delphic dimness of his 
utterances. ‘‘Every day,” runs one of them, “it be- 
comes more imperative. to make of civic actions a 
Political religion.” 


Hipélito Trigoyen has probably been photographed less 
than the President of any other great republic. This picture 
was taken at a large public gathering in Buenos Aires 
during his first term of office. Although surprisingly few 
of his countrymen have ever seen him, he is, in the minds 
of the great mass of the people, very close to their daily lives. 


“Worthless! I have a 
much better collection of 
likenesses here’”’—and he 
tapped his heart. 

Nobody knows how old 
he is. Some say he is far 
past his eightieth birth- 
day; others insist that he has not yet reached it. One 
newspaper, hoping to hurt him, published what pur- 
ported to be his birth certificate. But it gave a date of 
birth so far in the past that had it been genuine it 
would have made Irigoyen almost a centenarian! One 
thing is certain: he is over seventy-five. 


Abhorrer of Luxury 


He is tall and strongly built. Looking at him, any- 
body not in the know would take him for a man in 
the fifties. His manners are suave, his voice is warm 
and vibrant, his expression earnest and serene. He 
abhors luxury, lives the simplest of lives—“‘a life be- 
fitting a lay friar,”’ as one writer put it. 

Of Basque descent, Irigoyen has the Basque quali- 
ties of tenacity of purpose and nobility of outlook. 
Brought up far from big cities, he still seems, after a 
long life in big-city politics, like a man who has for 
years filled his lungs with the pure air of the Argen- 
tine pampas. 

Some years ago a celebrated Spanish journalist 
visited the Argentine. Having heard great tales of the 
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remarkable personality and achievements of Presi- 
dent Irigoyen, then in the full tide of his stormy first 
term, the Spaniard decided that here was most de- 
cidedly a personage to be interviewed. So he went to 
an Argentine friend, a man acquainted with prac- 
tically everybody of note in the land, and asked for 
a letter of introduction to the President. 


Idealist and Man of Action 


“Sorry, I can’t give you one,” said the journalist's 
friend. ‘‘ You see, I don’t know Irigoyen.” 

“Don’t know him?” exclaimed the visitor in amaze- 
ment. 

“No, I don’t,” repeated the Argentino, “‘and what 
is more, I have never seen him!” 

It was the same when the Spaniard went to other 
leading citizens of Buenos Aires in quest of the letter 
of introduction to the President. ‘Don’t know him,” 
said one. “‘ Never saw him,” said another. 

Irigoyen hates to make speeches. He keeps away, 
if he possibly can, from public functions. When he is 
criticized he usually refuses to answer. When a vio- 
lent attack against him appears in the columns of 
some Buenos Aires newspaper—and journals of the 
capital, big and small, have often assailed him furi- 
ously—he makes no reply. He takes no action against 
the editor. 

He is a blend of idealist and man of action—a 
rare combination, especially in the Latin race. Argen- 
tine intellectuals dislike him for this quality, but it 
has greatly increased his popularity among the lower 
classes. Of uncomplicated nature themselves, accus- 
tomed to simple solutions for everyday problems, they 
feel Irigoyen to be on their own plane despite the 
mysticism enveloping many of his acts. In the long 
run he reaches his goal “with the lucid certainty of a 
somnambulist,”’ as one man phrased it—and that is 
something the masses in the Argentine understand 
and like. 

Though usually silent, President Irigoyen can, when 
he wishes, talk to the point of volubility. If the spirit 
moves him on such occasions he will converse about 
himself, his policies, his political theories, his experi- 
ences as lawyer, political agitator, congressman, 
teacher, plotter, President. Such occasions, however, 
are rare. Hipolito Irigoyen is a better listener than a 
talker; he far prefers the sound of the voices of others 
to that of his own. 


A Modern Don Quixote 


He demands no honors and repels all praise. In his 
idealism, his contempt for the comforts and emolu- 
ments of this world, he has been compared to Don 
Quixote. He goes his way wrapped in the confidence 
of a man who believes himself an instrument of 
Providence for the redressing of grievances. 

Throughout his first term he lived in a modest 
house in a by no means aristocratic part of Buenos 
Aires. Tradition demanded that he move to the Pink 
House, the official residence of Argentine Presidents. 
But, in this case as in many others, tradition meant 
less than nothing to him. Members of his Cabinet 
were forced to seek him in his modest home when 
there was need of consultation on governmental 
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matters. Foreign diplomats, slaves of etiquette, found 
themselves compelled to adopt an informality which 
was abhorrent to most of them. 

Once a particularly etiquette-ridden envoy from a 
particularly powerful foreign country sent an attaché 
to Irigoyen’s office to inquire, in the most formal 
manner, when he might have the honor of being ac- 
corded a formal audience. The diplomat visualized 
it as something that might occur within a week or 
so, at which he would solemnly appear in the most 
formal garb, with decorations draped across his coat, 
to be received by the President in a correspondingly 
formal and bedecorated manner. 

“Tell him to drop around right away; I’m not busy 
just now,” said Irigoyen to the stupefied young at- 
taché. 

His manner toward members of his Cabinet is 
equally offhand. He seems to make a point of showing 
them how little he thinks of them, of finding ways to 
humiliate them. Yet subservience on their part is 
by no means a sure road to his favor. Those who 
stand up to him and give him as good as they get 
are more than likely to win his respect. 


Petitions of the Humble 


When he lived at his home there was a side door 
through which humble folk were to be admitted 
at any hour of the day to ask favors. He might be 
shockingly informal to foreign diplomats, he might 
delight in rubbing Cabinet ministers the wrong way, 
but toward the lower classes Irigoyen remained af- 
fable and accessible throughout his first tenure of the 
Presidency. The tale of that side door, of the willing 
ear lent by the mysterious man behind it to the peti- 
tions of the humble, gave new impetus to the Irigoyen 
legend. 

The mystery shrouding his real personality soon be- 
gan to fascinate the Argentine lower classes. They 
invested him with superhuman attributes. Deep 
down among the people the imagined figure of “El 
Hombre’’—the Man, as they call him—embodying 
contempt for the highbrow and the rich, holding out 
in phantom invisibility the hand of friendship to the 
masses, began to exert a power like that of a sacred 
fetish held before a tribe of savages by a shrewd 
witch doctor. ‘‘El Hombre is our friend,” said the 
laborers. ‘‘He will protect us. Viva el Hombre!” 

On the day of his inauguration in 1916 he wished 
to go to the ceremony in an ordinary Buenos Aires 
street car. Only horrified entreaties from his friends 
dissuaded him. ‘Why shouldn’t I—and pay my own 
fare?”’ he kept on insisting. Finally, however, he con- 
sented to go in a carriage, and a mob of his adherents 
unharnessed the horses in a frenzy of admiration and 
dragged him in triumph through the streets. 

According to the laws of the land, no Argentine 
President can serve two consecutive terms. But dur- 
ing Irigoyne’s first term his acts were often so dic- 
tatorial, his contempt for constitutional procedure so 
barefaced, that it was common talk that at the end of 
his term he would disregard the constitution and re- 
tain the Presidency for the next six years. 

This belief was especially strengthened by his at- 
titude during the World War. In the teeth of furious 
opposition from the influential pro-Ally element in 
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MYSTERY MAN 


the republic, he refused to let Argentina enter the 
conflict. Never during his entire career did he show 
himself more dictatorial, more unperturbed, more 
contemptuous of public opinion. His theory was that 
the best interests of the country demanded rigid 
neutrality, and having once formulated that theory 
he stuck to it with the obstinacy of a bull and the 
immovability of a rock. 


The Republic Held in Leash 


He was called pro-German, a docile tool of Ger- 
many, a paid agent of the Hohenzollerns. When 
Count Luxburg, German envoy to the Argentine, 
wrote his notorious ‘“‘sink without trace’’ dispatch 
Irigoyen was beset with infuriated demands that he 
break off relations with the native country of an en- 
voy who could father such a message. But Irigoyen 
would not budge. He demanded and got from Ger- 
many an apology. But when it came to letting Ar- 
gentina join the Allies he flatly refused. 

Anti-German sentiment finally became so hot that 
the Argentine legislature informed Irigoyen that the 
moment had come for rupture with Germany. Irigoyen 
did nothing. He remained silent. He ignored the legis- 
lature’s action. In vain did deputies on the floor of the 
house of parliament indulge in furious diatribes; in 
vain newspapers discharged their heaviest artillery 
of denunciation against him. The war continued to 
devastate Europe, 1916 gave place to 1917, 1917 to 
1918—and still the Argentine Republic was held in 
leash by Irigoyen. 

On all sides he was being called “‘dictator.’’ The 
moment seemed ideal for putting his power to the test, 
for refusing to step down at the end of his term in 
favor of somebody else, as the Argentine Constitution 
demanded. 

But the man of mystery now completely fooled 
friend and foe alike. When his first term ended in 1922 
he relinquished the Presidency with a docility that 
amazed his adherents and struck dumb his enemies, 
ready to launch oratorical thunderbolts against his 
“dictatorship.” 

Not long were they silent. Soon they joined in a 
chorus of jubilation. ‘‘Irigoyen is done for!” they 
chanted. “‘He is out of the Presidency, eliminated 
from politics! No more of this fatuous eccentric, pos- 
ing as an oracle! Hipdlito Irigoyen will never raise 
his head again!”’ 


An Impregnable Ascendancy 


Thus they prophesied. And everything Irigoyen 
did seemed to prove them right. He took no steps, 
apparently, to maintain his ascendancy. Yet all the 
while, in his mysterious way, he was building up 
new political strength, forging new weapons. 

In 1928 he reappeared as a candidate for a second 
presidential term. His foes shouted in derision. 
Many of his best friends doubted his chances— 
especially since he scorned all the usual bids for 
popularity, refused to make speeches, shunned pub- 
lic appearances. 

But the Irigoyen legend had been growing. His 
foes found themselves confronted by invisible forces, 
mysterious undercurrents. Against their arguments El 
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Hombre presented no parrying defense, no victory- 
bringing thrusts of logic. Yet as orators stepped down 
from the platforms from which they had been de- 
nouncing him they felt the chill wind of coming defeat. 

The electoral vote was counted. Irigoyen had nearly 
two ballots to every one cast for his opponent, Dr. 
Leopoldo Melo. Irigoyen, who had won by the slim- 
mest of margins in 1916 and who in the intervening 
years had apparently made himself politically impos- 
sible, was reélected to the Presidency. 

In addition to his earlier political activity, Irigoyen 
had managed to keep up his law practice; moreover, he 
had taught civic morals at the Buenos Aires Normal 
School for Women for some thirty years. He never 
took a penny of what he earned as instructor. Instead, 
he turned it all over to charity. It was the same with 
his remuneration as President during his first term, 
and he will do likewise in his second. 

This scorn of money has helped the Irigoyen legend 
enormously. It has probably done as much as any one 
thing to make him popular with the masses. It has 
also served to cause a proportionate exasperation 
among his foes, who feel that Irigoyen’s refusal to 
spend on himself what he earns is motivated not by 
generosity but by a desire to curry favor with voters 
Such tricks, they sneer, are unworthy of the head of 
the government of a civilized country. They point to 
France, where Poincaré has remained a poor man 
after years of splendid service to his country, and they 
ask: “‘Who thinks of praising him for that?’ So it 
should be in the Argentine, they think—yet they 
grudgingly admit that Irigoyen knows how to touch 
the heart of the masses. 


Heedless, He Goes on His Way 


And their rage redoubles as they watch him strid- 
ing forward, getting reélected, despising convention, 
spurning etiquette. Their conviction grows that all 
the success that has come to Hipdlito Irigoyen is 
something fantastic and undeserved. ‘“‘Why should 
he be entitled to high honor,” one of his foes asked 
bitterly, “simply because of twenty years of plotting, 
a fleeting service as a police official, one year as an 
obscure deputy, and occupancy of the chair of instruc- 
tor at a young ladies’ seminary?” Another, losing all 
patience, exclaimed of Irigoyen: “His is a pathological 
case quite worthy of the attention of an alienist!”’ 

Irigoyen’s second term has been characterized so 
far, according to one Argentine publicist, by “‘para- 
doxes and strange inconsistencies but also by cour- 
age, independence, and determination.” To the first 
part of that his numerous foes will heartily agree— 
but they would rule out “‘courage, independence, and 
determination”’ and _ substitute entirely different 
words, among which “pig-headedness, arbitrariness, 
and vanity’’ would doubtless figure. 

But what are these foes or their opinions to Hipdlito 
Irigoyen? Unswerving, wrapped in mystery, he 
strides forward. Like Mussolini, he sweeps aside op- 
position; unlike the Italian, he also despises it. 
Where Mussolini muzzles, Irigoyen smiles disdain- 
fully; where Mussolini throttles, Irigoyen ignores. 
Heedless alike of criticism and compliment, he goes 
on his way—a figure of mystery, a fantastic blend of 
good and bad—silent, contemptuous, inscrutable. 
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77 Sy | NE FOGGY DAY recently the pilot of a 
leading manufacturing company was wing- 
ing his way in a yellow airplane down over 

EN ZL the Hudson from Albany. Visibility was 

poor, the ceiling extremely low, keeping his course by 

the black thread of the river below him left too small 

a margin of altitude for comfort. In short, it was the 

sort of day this pilot thoroughly failed to enjoy. 

Suddenly out of the murk ahead he caught the glim- 
mer of the silver wings of a Ryan monoplane. The 
fellow ahead, whoever he might be, seemed to know 
what he was about; and so our pilot hummed along 
behind, his worries about avigation thrown for the 
time being on the shoulders of the chap up front. 

After half an hour or so the Ryan suddenly began 
to climb straight up into the impenetrable fog, leaving 
every landmark out of sight. As soon as the pilot in the 

Fairchild realized where this game of follow-the-leader 

was taking him, he nosed his stick gently forward and 

dropped down to where he could see earth again. He 
had no taste whatever for flying blind. 


Low Ceiling, Poor Visibility — Danger! 


A while later the Ryan reappeared ahead, and the 
two planes eventually landed together at Roosevelt 
Field. The pilot of the Fairchild taxied up alongside 
the Ryan in time to see the long-legged Colonel Lind- 
bergh step out. After shaking hands, the pilot, who 


shall remain nameless, 


continual, if less terrifying, sample of the same 
problem. He knew he must have the fleetest and 
sturdiest of planes. He knew he must have the most 
reliable of engines. And then, over and beyond these 
important requirements, he knew he must have sen- 
sory apparatus far more sensitive than human aware- 
ness to help him bring that plane safely to its destination 
before his gas supply was exhausted. Fortunately there 
was someone to help him answer this problem. 

For almost a decade Charles H. Colvin, a patient, 
hard-working, unobtrusive young inventor, had been 
nursing along over in Brooklyn the most under- 
nourished of infant industries—the invention and 
manufacture of aircraft instruments. Almost any ob- 
server would have said, had the question been put to 
him, that the child could never live. Indeed, the Sperry 
Gyroscope Company, its progenitor, with feelings 
more practical than paternal, had promptly disowned 
the young thing when the deflation in aeronautics hit 
the country after the armistice. But Colvin, having 
been wet nurse in the employ of the Sperry people for 
five years, had come to believe so thoroughly in his 
charge that he promptly took up the responsibility 
where the Sperrys left it off. He legally adopted the 
infant industry, renamed it The Pioneer Instrument 
Company, which it certainly was, and undertook to 
bring it up to a useful maturity. 

Of the success of his effort and the vindication of 
his faith, the story has never been properly told, 

though the discerning 





said, “But why the 
blazes did you shoot . 
up into the thick stuff 
back there?” 

And Lindbergh re- 
plied, “Why, to go 
over the Poughkeepsie 
Bridge, of course.” 

By the grace of the 
spirit of Dedalus, or 
whatever watches over 
reckless airmen to-day, 
the Fairchild plane had * 
scraped under the pe 
bridge with less than 








might have read it be- 
tween the lines of the 


tale of the Lindbergh 


crossing. 


Pioneer Days 


Let me leave Charles 
Lindbergh in the act 
of preparing for his 
transatlantic flight and 
Charles Colvin manu- 
facturing the only 
complete line of air- 
craft instruments in 








half a wingspread to 


the world, and go back 





spare. 


If Charles Lindbergh 


Wright biplane, with the first aircraft instrument, a strip of cloth 
(almost directly above pilot). Tied to the elevator, it served as in- 
clinometer, as sideslip indicator, and as a gauge of safe flying speed. 


fifteen years. 
On that October day 





had been as adverse to 
flying blind by instrument as was the pilot who 
followed him down the Hudson that day, the chances 
are more than a thousand to one he would never have 
reached Paris on his dramatic solitary nonstop flight. 
But Lindbergh, whose name has come to be synony- 
mous in all minds with carefulness, conservatism, and 
precision in flying, was sold on using aircraft instru- 
ments long before he attempted to wend his way 
3,610 miles through trackless cloud and over pathless 
wave to another continent. As pilot on the night air- 


mail line from St. Louis to Chicago he had had a 


in 1909 when the late 
Wilbur Wright made his famous flight from Governors 
Island over a breathless Manhattan to Grant’s Tomb 
and back, the sixteen-year-old Colvin was one of the 
neck-craning crowd at the take-off. If he did not notice 
it then, later, as a faithful spectator of other flights of 
those early Wright planes—planes which someone has 
said looked like a wayward front porch mounting the 
skies—he saw that a strip of cloth always floated 
from the elevator that in those days was out in front. 
This strip of cloth was the first and only aircraft 
instrument. It served as inclinometer and sideslip 
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Flying blind in the new training plane of the English Royal Air Force. The ship has a hood over the pilot’s seat which prevents him 
jfrom seeing out and compels him to fly by instruments alone. The fact that such aerial blindman’s buff is possible illustrates the 
advanced stage of instrument flying. dA dual control enables the co-pilot to correct any disastrous mistakes. 


indicator; and when it tugged upward it told those 
early birds the dangerous news that they were stalling. 

Now Colvin points out that there has never been 
anything added to the three fundamental rules for 
flying which the Wright brothers laid down to their 
students in 1910. These rules were, and are, first: 
Don’t stall; second, Don’t stall; and third, Don’t stall. 


Grocer’s Scales and a Garden Rake 


In flying, of course, stalling does not mean killing 
your engine, as it does in motoring, but falling below 
the necessary speed to maintain flight. In the begin- 
ning, you seldom knew until too late when you were 
committing that fatal aeronautic error. To-day, with 
the same rule holding good, you have a dial on your 
instrument board that lets you know every second 
you are in the air just how many miles per hour you 
are maintaining and warns you instantly of any dan- 
gerous loss of speed. 

But back in the days less than two decades ago when 
Colvin was, as he says, kibitzing on the old Nassau 
Boulevard Field every minute he was not in school, 
there was not even an instrument to tell you when 
you had got up enough speed to get off the ground. 
Engines, not being what they are to-day, had to be 
rebuilt practically every time a flight was undertaken. 
Once you had the contraption together again you 
borrowed, for lack of a tachometer, a spring balance 
scale from the nearest grocery store, tied one end of 
it to the fence or barn door or whatever was nearest 
and solid, and tied the other end to your plane. Then 
you opened the throttle wide, and if the old spring 
balance pulled out a sufficient number of pounds you 
felt you might attempt a take-off. Whereupon you 
untied the rope and climbed up on the breezy perch 
that preceded the cozy cockpit or cabin of to-day— 
always making sure first, of course, by dangling your 
handkerchief out at arm’s length, that the velocity of 
the wind was not too much against your efforts. 

; Real tachometers, however, were not long in com- 
ing, since they could be adapted from the automobile 


speedometers already in use, and Stewart-Warner soon 
had an engine-speed indicator on the market that 
put the spring balance scale back on the greengrocer’s 
counter. During the war Joseph W. Jones furnished 
the Army planes with tachometers. 

In the matter of horizontal travel the automobile 
had thus been able to assist the airplane. But altitude 
was another and newer matter. The autumn that Col- 
vin left high school and entered Stevens Institute of 
Technology, the first great aviation meet in this 
country was held at Belmont Park. This was in 1910. 
He watched with interest Orville Wright’s method of 
checking the altitude his flyers attained as against the 
records of their competitors from France and England. 
The great inventor walked around the field holding 
the tip end of the handle of a garden rake—the first 
altimeter—against his cheek. Sighting up the handle, 
he measured off with three teeth, four teeth, four and 
a half teeth, as the case happened to be, the wing- 
spread of those frail, wood-skeletoned biplanes so 
boldly invading the ether. Then, upon consulting a 
calibration chart he had that read in terms both of 
the teeth of a garden rake and of linear feet, he knew 
how high the various planes were flying. 


Tackling the Problem of Altimeters 


A more orthodox altimeter than Orville Wright’s 
rake was not long in coming. The first in this country, 
made by the Taylor Instrument Company in Roches- 
ter, was merely a barometer graduated to read in feet 
instead of in inches of mercury. The barometric prin- 
ciple still governs altimeters to-day, and one of the 
foremost problems of modern avigation is to invent 
an instrument that will somehow show distance above 
ground instead of distance above sea level. The presi- 
dent of the Pioneer Instrument Company, whose 
experimental laboratory, along with others in the 
country, is working on this problem, believes that any 
new altimeter will be a development related to the 
radio beacon. Just recently this company has put on 
the market the Gunn electrostatic altimeter for use on 
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seaplanes, an instrument that registers up to one 
hundred feet over water. 

Compasses were put on planes as early as 1911. A 
man named Salzgeben, who had been making water- 
craft compasses for the Ritchie Company of Boston, 
devised a magnetic compass for aircraft, then built a 
few according to the idea he had worked out. The 
first regular production of airplane compasses, how- 
ever, was at the plant of the Sperry Gyroscope Com- 
pany. Their manufacture was supervised by Colvin, 
who came into their aircraft- 
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proceeded to make a compass that could be read 
through the side, so that the dial could be placed on an 
instrument board. This form, with further improve- 
ments which he himself added later, is still in use 
to-day. 

Later Colvin devised a directional stabilizer; several 
turn-indicator improvements; a speed and drift indica- 
tor; a special kind of stopwatch for use with the drift 
indicator; two special forms of Pitot-static tubes for 
converting air velocity to air pressure, thereby per- 

mitting its measurement; a 





instrument department in 
1914 after he had been 


graduated from Stevens. 


Charles H. Colvin 


Any history of Charles 
Colvin should begin with 
his grandfather, Henry F. 
Colvin, who was sent out 
by the Rogers people in. 
Providence to set up the 
first locomotive run on the 
Illinois Central. He never 
forgot a date; as a child 
the grandson often heard 
him recount, as he loved to 
do, his adventures in trans- 
portation mechanics, with 
date, place, and hour in- 
variably recited. 

And when you read that 
Charles’s father, Fred Col- 


vin, once an ardent mem- 








calculator for solving prob- 
lems involving the vector 
triangles cf avigation and 
yielding information as to 
air speed, ground speed, 
wind velocity, course, head- 
ing, and drift. (Altogether, 
up to the present time, he 
holds about thirty patents 
in his own name.) Mean- 
while from a mere mechanic 
he had gone on and upward 
in a fashion that seemed 
to indicate, in more ways 
than one, that the sky was 
his limit. 

Within three years after 
his connection with the 
Sperry Gyroscope Company 
began, America went into 
the war, Lawrence Sperry 
had been drawn into other 
interests, and Colvin found 
himself at twenty-four 








ber of the old League. of 
American Wheelmen, be- 
came in turn a most en- 
thusiastic promoter of the 
horseless carriage, you will 
understand how inevitable it was that the recipient of 
this heritage should embrace the newest transportation 
development of his own age. During the summer be- 
tween his junior and senior years at college he worked 
in the early Curtiss factory. It was an exciting three 
months. Many of the men who are foremost in avia- 
tion to-day were then puttering around Hammonds- 
port, N.Y. After hours he and young Lawrence Sperry, 
that great inventor of aircraft instruments, who was 
to come to such an untimely end over the English 
Channel, drank frequent chocolate sodas together at 
the village drug store—sodas flavored with enthusias- 
tic discussions of aerodynamic problems. 

Much of that discussion was perforce nebulous. The 
Sperry aircraft-instrument department, when Colvin 
went into it, was no more than a corner in the shop. 
The only instrument upon which work was being done 
was the gyroscopic stabilizer, in which Lawrence 
Sperry was always primarily interested. Colvin set 
to work upon the compass. At the time this important 
instrument was being manufactured from a design 
developed by Captain Creagh-Osborne, of the British 
Navy. Of bowl construction, it had a horizontal dial 
and was placed in the floor of the plane. 

“Tt was all right to have it on the floor unless you 
happened to need it,” Colvin dryly points out. He 


Youth again leads in aviation affairs. George A. Wiese, 
Jr., test pilot, and Charles H. Colvin, right, president 
of the Pioneer company, with one of the flying labora- 
tories used in their experimental instrument work. 


superintending the entire 
aircraft-instrument depart- 
ment—which, thanks to the 
war boom, had grown, at 
least as far as profits were 
concerned, into the proverbial tail that wagged the 
dog. Instead of twenty employees there were 650, and 
the increase had come almost overnight. Just as sud- 
denly, with the armistice, the department shrank back 
to normal tail size. In fact, the Sperry Gyroscope 
Company decided to crop the tail altogether. 


After the Armistice 


It was then that Colvin asked himself whether he 
believed enough in aircraft instruments in particular 
and aviation in general to stick. He found he did. 
Brice Goldsborough, fated to be lost with the ill-starred 
Dawn, decided to come with him. Together they 
formed the Pioneer Instrument Company. Colvin was 
president, Goldsborough treasurer. Later Morris Tit- 
terington, who met his death in the skies when struck 
by lightning over the Pennsylvania mountains in 
July, 1928, came in as chief engineer. 

With no assets but the ideas in their heads, they 
rented at four dollars a week three feet of bench space 
and the privilege of using the machines in a shop on 
Washington Street in New York. Here Goldsborough 
made up the orders which Colvin managed to go out 
and rustle. The president personally lugged in such 
materials as were needed and delivered the finished 
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product when it was ready. The first order was for 
some aero-camera accessories for the U. S. Army. But 
all the time the two young men were carrying on their 
experimental work with bank and turn indicators, 
compasses, and so on. 

It was a simple carpenter’s level that gave the in- 
spiration for the first bank indicator. The first mechan- 
ical bank indicator, based on a pendulum principle, 
was invented by Lawrence Sperry. Anyone who has 
watched a bird fly, or an automobile or bicycle nego- 
tiate the turns on a race track, understands the neces- 
sity for banking to avoid skidding. And you can skid 
in the skies as well as on land. The bank indicator 
shows the pilot precisely what to do with his ailerons 
to avoid underbanking or overbanking a turn. Colvin 
and his associates have brought the bank indicator 
to a degree of perfection that makes it a required in- 
strument on all Army, Navy, and air-transport planes 
in America to-day. 

The great outstanding contribution of instruments 
to the flying art, however, came with the invention of 
the turn indicator, which is manufactured to-day under 
Pioneer licenses in Paris, Milan, Madrid, and Tokyo, 
as well as in the home factory in Brooklyn. This is the 
one instrument above all others that makes possible 
blind and fog flying. Without it, it is impossible for a 
pilot to be sure he is holding his ship on a straight 
course through clouds or at night. This is the reason 
the Army refused as late as 1916 to allow its men to 
fly after dark. 

This inability to keep a sense of direction, once sight 
is prevented, is not a personal idiosyncracy but the 
universal failing of all humans, as has been proved 
after exhaustive research at Langley Field by the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics and at 
the University of Kansas. These conclusive tests 
should quiet forever the skepticism of those who 
regarded merely as a freak story the report that an 
aviator on the West Coast, after flying in fog, had 
tried to land on the vertical side of a cliff. Another 
chap, who had been flying strapped to his seat in 
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impenetrable skies over Los Angeles, suddenly saw a 
break in the clouds and started, as he thought, to zoom 
up through the opening to clearer skies, only to find 
that instead he was plunging nose foremost into the 
top of a tree. 

The idea for the turn indicator, to serve man for the 
lack of vestibular sense, originated with Elmer A. 
Sperry, father of Lawrence Sperry. The instrument 
was finally developed to its present state of efficiency 
and reliability only after long experimentation. The 
laboratory work was in charge of Colvin as manager 
of the Sperry aircraft-instrument department. When 
he was satisfied with the epochal contrivance he sent 
the first shipment to go out of the factory to Otto 
Praeger, then Second Assistant Postmaster General 
and organizer of the newly developed United States 
air mail. 


A Flight Instruments Made Possible 


The sensitive element of this new turn-indicating 
mechanism was a small air-driven gyroscope, operated 
by the vacuum secured from a Venturi tube placed 
where it received an unobstructed flow of air. Mounted 
in such a way that it reacted only to motion about’a 
vertical axis, this superhumanly imperturbable gyro, 
however the pilot himself might respond, was un- 
affected by rolling or pitching, and its unfailing indi- 
cator hand immediately showed the slightest diver- 
gence from straight flight. 

A few weeks later, on May 16, 1919, to be exact, 
came a spectacular test for the new instrument. To- 
gether with bank indicator, speed and drift indicator, 
compass, air-speed indicator, and altimeter, it had 
been installed on the Navy’s NC-4, in preparation for 
what was to be the first successful transatlantic flight 
ever achieved by airmen. Two days later Hawker and 
Grieve, in a British-equipped plane, were to make a 
similar attempt, only to be forced down after fourteen 
and a half hours—fortunately beside a freighter that 
was able to pick them up. The NC-4 fared better, as 

















The late Brice H. Goldsborough, treasurer of the Pioneer company, surveying Charles A. Levine's plane Columbia to compensate 
the compass installed thereon. The Columbia, piloted by Clarence D. Chamberlin with Levine as passenger, later took off from 
Roosevelt Field, N. Y., on June 4, 1927, and, after the longest flight then on record, landed about one hundred miles from Berlin. 
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all the world remembers, and there can be little doubt 
that the patiently wrought instruments with which 
it was equipped played a vital part in that historic 
hop from Trepassey Bay to the tiny spot on the map 
where lie the Azores, and from thence to Lisbon. 

American aviators during the next four years were 
mainly occupied with establishing new altitude, speed, 
and duration records. Colvin was occupied fifteen 
hours a day getting his 


was left on the instrument board, where it could be 
best observed by the pilot. 

The third and remaining unit of the new contrivance 
was the direction controller, which carried a dial simi- 
lar to an ordinary compass card and had a crank by 
which this dial could be turned to any position. When 
the desired heading had been set upon the dial of the 
controller, the airplane was turned until the steer. 

ing-indicator hand came 





plant on a running basis, 
inventing and improving 
instruments, and persuad- 
ing an indifferent public 
to buy at least enough to 
keep the little factory in 
existence. 


Compasses 


Then in the summer of 
1924 came one of the 
greatest air flights ever 
made—the encircling of 
the globe by the fleet of 
four U. S. Army planes, 
two of which were com- 
pletely successful in a 
remarkable flight that in- 
cluded the first westbound 
crossing of the Pacific and 
the first westbound cross- 
ing of the Atlantic. In 
addition to the instru- 
ments that had become 
usual, there were installed 
on these famous planes 
the first earth-inductor 








to zero. Turns thereafter 
to the right or left away 
from this heading caused 
the hand to move right 
or left, and the pilot could 
correct his course accord- 
ingly. When it was desired 
to change heading, the 
controller dial was simply 
cranked to a new position 
and the airplane again 
turned to bring the steer- 
ing-indicator hand to zero. 

Aside from the charac- 
teristic freedom from 
magnetic disturbance 
which the new compass 
possessed and which made 
it just that much safer 
as an instrument, the pilot 
found it much easier to 
follow the hand of the 
steering indicator than it 
had been to keep a certain 
mark on a swaying com- 
pass card opposite the 


lubber line. 








compasses to go on any 
trip. The invention of 
Morris Titterington, the 
earth-inductor compass 
was then still in the ex- 
perimental stage. Soon, 
however, it was developed 
into an instrument indis- 
pensable to the airman 
and was ready for its 
dramatic world premiére. 
There was no physical similarity between the new 
pathfinder and the old magnetic compass. Of the three 
principal units of the device, the most radical innova- 
tion was the inductor generator which replaced the 
magnets of the ordinary compass. The inductor gen- 
erator resembled an ordinary electric generator, except 
that it had no artificial field. Instead it produced elec- 
tric potential by reaction with the earth’s field. 
Electric connection was provided, then, between 
the generator, or first unit, and a sensitive zero-center 
galvanometer. This second unit constituted the steer- 
ing indicator and carried a dial reading “left” and 
“right.” Because the new compass’s direction-indicat- 
ing element and its direction-responsive element could 
be dissociated, as is impossible with the magnetic 
compass, the inductor generator could be placed far 
enough away from the engine to be practically free 
from magnetic disturbances, while the steering indicator 


One of the Colvin flying laboratories. The front cockpit 
is equipped with indicators of a round type, while the 
rear has the vertical type, although they perform the 
same functions. This plane was used to experiment 
with the two types. Result—the round dials are now 
standard. The small instrument on the partition be- 
tween the two cockpits is the magnetic compass, which 
must be corrected by the aviator for both variation and 
deviation. The ball in front of the forward cockpit is a 
compensating instrument connected with the fuel gauge 
so that, no matter what the air pressure at any altitude, 
the gauge will always register correctly. 


An Apt Pupil 


Three months before 
Lindbergh attempted his 
flight across the Atlantic, 
he ordered a complete in- 
stallation of Pioneer in- 
struments for his specially 
built Ryan monoplane 
with its Wright radial en- 
gine, and from that time 
on he was in constant communication with the com- 
pany. From the moment he winged into Curtiss Field 
from out of the West, one of Colvin’s men was at his 
disposal, even sleeping in the room next his at the 
hotel. All data which the company had collected for such 
a flight were placed in his hands, and as a final pre- 
caution Brice Goldsborough gave his apt pupil minute 
instructions in the use of the earth-inductor compass. 
To do this he knelt on two slats temporarily inserted 
behind the single seat of the Ryan and, leaning over 
Lindbergh’s shoulder, accompanied him on repeated 
trips from Curtiss Field that had as their objective 
tiny Plum Island off Montauk Point. 

With the spectacular success of Lindbergh’s 
achievement came the final vindication of Colvin’s 
faith in aircraft instruments. Orders for earth-inductor 
compasses began to pour in from Japan, Russia, 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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View of Boston 
1788 


‘The Smoke 


marks 


Paul Revere’s Foundry 
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WHERE THE ENERGETIC PATRIOT, AIDED BY U. S. GOVERNMENT, LAID FOUNDATION 


Above print of Boston 
was engraved in 1788. The 
artist, bent on dramatizing 
Boston’s industrial impor- 
tance, etched the eloquent cloud 
of smoke. This smoke was 


from Paul Revere’s foundry. 


FOR A GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRY 





Business Card of Paul Revere and Son 


Thus, already in 1788, 
history’s midnight horseman 
appears as a spotlighted Boston 
manufacturer. Six years later, 
he began that stirring expan- 
sion which established an 


important American industry. 








Sketch of Revere statue 
modelled by Cyrus E. Dallin 
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THE FIRST NAVY 


1794-98 were the years in which United States 
established its Department of the Navyand built the 
frigates Constitution and United States. Revere was 
the only American who knew the “secret” of forg- 
ing malleable copper, and to Revere went the order 


for copper spikes, bolts, brass fittings, bronze bells. 


4- 


GOVERNMENT LOAN OF $10,000 


But, Revere’s cherished objective was an 





American copper 


rolling mill. In 1801, 





government gave iy 
Se 
Paul Revere & Son, 


4t hele BELL and CANNON Pounvtny, @ the 
North Pert of BOSTON, 
At Canton, Mass. " CAST BELLS. of ail izes ; every kind 
Ce 


himaloanof$10,000. 


of Beafs ORDNANCE, and every kind of 

‘empofition Work, for SHIPS, &c. af the foooteft aotice 
ManyfaQure COPPER into oe og 
Seincs.Naits, Rivets, Dovetasts, Xe. from Adal- 
heable C. . 


caMy sinan bog d Gm ype! kiad of 
bed ips. ve now on 
euil Hall, Revere Ser Lose Sencics oa tain bet ct on 
ferent Gizes ; a large cosy) ed Sheathing Copper, 
from 16 up to 30 ounce; Bolts, Spikes, Nails, &e 
of all Gees, which they warrant equal to Englith 
manufeture. 


Cath and the highs pri for old 
perand Beals ee 


15 miles from Fan- 


bought a water- 


power site, erected 











Old Revere advertisement 


buildings, installed 
copper-rolling machinery and officially established 
the American copper and brass industry. Now 


came his greater “ride’’. 


BIG BUSINESS IN 1803 


In 1803, U. S. Navy alone took $93,000 
worth of Revere copper and brass. Already, 
Revere copper sheets roofed Boston State House 
and Old North Church. Boilers of Revere copper 


were installed in Robert Fulton’s steamboat 





Raritan. When New York’s City Hall was built, 


the architect turned for its roofing to Revere. 


AFTER A CENTURY AND A QUARTER 


But even Revere’s dream did not soar to the 
picture of today. His original company, handed 
down to son, grandson, greatgrandson, was first 
merged into the Taunton-New Bedford Copper 
Company, and last year became the cornerstone 
of a nation-wide consolidation. 

In this consolidation are the two largest copper 
mills of the country, Baltimore Copper Mills, 
founded 1814, and the new continuous rolling mill, 
completed in 1929 by the Rome Brass & Copper 
Company. With thesepioneers of the Eastarejoined 
Michigan Copper & Brass Company and Higgins 
Brass & Manufacturing 
Company, plants that grew 
with the magic automobile in- 
dustry of Detroit, and Dallas 
Brass & Copper Company, 





ultra-modern Chicago plant 


Revere House, Boston, 
as restored 


serving the industrial West. 


REVERE IN 1929 


These six divisions, operating 25% of the 
country’s copper, brass and bronze rolling-mill 
facilities, perpetuate the name of Paul Revere in the 
industry and in the very business which he founded: 


REVERE Copper AND Brass INCORPORATED. 








Revere Copper and Brass 


INCORPORATED 


Divisions: Baltimore Copper Mills, Baltimore, Md. . . Dallas Brass & Copper Co., Chicago, Ill. . . 
Higgins Brass & Manufacturing Co., Detroit, Mich... Michigan Copper & Brass Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Rome Brass & Copper Co., Rome, N.Y... Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co., Taunton, Mass. 


GENERAL OFFICES: ROME, N. Y. 
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4% Guaranteed Dividend 


try-out, 





Postal Life Buildi ; ; 
“Owned by ~=—s Savings for policyholders. 


the Company 


Once a theory 


now tested by experience 





The Postal Way and Its Economies 


The POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
is employing a method tested by more than one 
indeed by the experience of years. 
These years show the Company growing by its 
Non-Agency method in substantial proportions 
and nation-wide prestige. 


What was once its theory in a prophecy of its 
future, is now an established fact. Its distinc- 
tive economies are outstanding in the chapters 
of its twenty-four years of history, resulting in 


Passing Out of the Doubting Thomases 


The taking out of insurance volitionally, overcoming resistance to 
initiative and the resistance of high-pressure competition, has been 
demonstrated. The doubting Thomases, who in the beginning 
spoke derisively of the Postal method and its 914% dividends 
guaranteed to policyholders, have passed out of hearing. The con- 
tention has been sustained that by the POSTAL WAY there was 
warrant for the self-imposed reduction. That insurance operations 
can be well conducted within the reduction is now not questioned. 


YOU and YOU and YOU = 


Its non-agency door once opened has been kept open—it 
is to be kept open through the years. You and You and 
You are thus enabled to be your own agent and reduce 


the cost of your insurance. 


We have been wont to say that the method we employ is 
the Direct method. A laboratory method goes along with Dividends 
it, improving and conforming it. 


A theory is splendid if it can be proved by experiment. 
Every successful business is an experimental laboratory 
improving an old way and testing out new theory. Thus 
have the Postal’s twenty-four years been years of increas- 
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Contingent 


As karned 


ing success. Conditions in the Company that have con- 

tributed to low cost of insurance will continue toimprove. The life-prolonging 
service of its Health Bureau also helps to keep insurance cost down, as 
well as to make living worth-while, while one lives. 


The Company is subject to the supervision of the Insurance Department of New 
York and the regulations of the United States Postal Service everywhere. 


Ww-3-30 


Postal Life Insurance Company 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Without obligating me, please send full 
insurance particulars for my age. 


IE iaigiaade ecpaiehoadinscds acnwrewe wns 


NINE 5 cezchivtbsrcoottosdes nennedvas 


Occupation ........ 


Exact date of birth 


Amount 


Every form of insurance from the low-priced ‘‘Start- 
Off”’ policy to the investment forms of Endowment 
Insurance is provided through its organization. 


Here’s How Easy It Is 


Call at the Company’s office, use the coupon, or write 
and say, ‘‘Mail me Insurance Information.” Be sure to 
give your full name, your occupation and exact 
date of birth. 

Information as to any form of Life or Endowment In- 
surance will be gladly furnished you. Your inquiry 
will receive prompt attention by mail. 


POSTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


WM.R. MALONE, Pres. 511 Fith Ave., Cor. 43rd St., N.Y. City 





Flyng Blind 
(Continued from Page 96) 
Germany, and elsewhere, as well as 
from all over the United States. 
In a month’s time the factory had 
enough orders to keep it busy for six 

months. 

And to-day Pioneer is installing 
eighty per cent of the instruments used 
on American-made planes, the Zeppe- 
lins and Dorniers both use Pioneer 
instruments, and Pioneer turn indicators 
are standard equipment on the planes 
of the Deutsche Luft-Hansa. From a 
piece of string the list of aviation aids 
has grown until it now includes super- 
human indicators for drift, turn, bank, 
altitude, climb, pitch, air distance, en- 
gine speed, air speed, and fuel supply, 
as well as sextants, magnetic compasses, 
earth-induction compasses, and sun 
compasses. 

Soon there will be gone forever the 
psychology of the wartime aviator who 
scorned to fly by anything but “ feel” — 
an ability gained only by long and often 
costly experience and one that in any 
case could not serve in fog or at night. 
Those reckless daredevils who risked 
their lives in the old unstable “ Jennies”’ 
and other early crates were a brave but 
wasteful lot. Some of them had to die 
unconverted. But to-day the Depart- 
ment of Commerce requires all licensed 
civilian planes to carry tachometer, oil- 
pressure gauge, altimeter, and thermom- 
eter as a minimum of equipment. For 
night flying, a turn indicator is also 
required. Army, Navy and air-transport 
planes now regularly carry bank and 
turn indicators, altimeters, climb indi- 
cators, engine-speed indicators, and air- 
speed indicators. 

Recently the New York press carried 
photographs of the dual-control training 
planes of the British Royal Air Force, 
showing the hooded seat in which the 
student pilot sits and, cut off from all 
sight of earth and sky, is taught to 
steer by his instruments alone. The Far- 
man School in Paris requires its students 
to learn blind flying by instrument be- 
fore they are at any time allowed to fly 
by horizon. 

Lieut. Jimmy Doolittle’s recent im- 
pressive demonstration under the aus- 
pices of the Daniel Guggenheim Fund 
for the Promotion of Aeronautics will 
doubtless increase instrument flying in 
this country. 

Colvin does not go so far as to insist 
that instrument flying should come first 
in the student’s training, although, of 
course, it must come before he can be 
counted a thoroughly equipped pilot. 
What Colvin does claim is that the nov- 
ice, after only a few minutes of instruc- 
tion as to what to do to the controls 
when the dial hands on the instrument 
board show various movements, can 
manage a ship in flight correctly. This 

(Continued on Page 104) 
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Mellow beauty of rare 


cabinetwork...melody 
of deep-toned chimes 
ss:and the accuracy of 


modern electric time 


CVETL 


chs 


with Telechron 
electric motors 



















































































THERE are certain things about which a real home revolves. 
The master craftsmen of Colonial America knew it. And 
for those homes most worthy of the name, they created 
sturdy, venerable grandfather’s clocks . . . marking the 
hours . . . showing the phases of the moon . . . filling the 
house with music and content. @ For the homes of to-day, 
Revere has created floor clocks no whit less fine — with 
the greater convenience and accuracy entailed by modern 
life. Rich cabinetwork. Distinguished period designs. Elab- 
orately etched and inlaid dials. Full-tone Westminster, 
Canterbury, or Whittington chimes. Or a ship’s bell strike. 
@ And fit complement to the artistry of these cases is the 
precision of the Telechron motor inside. Synchronized with 
the Telechron Master Clock in your power house, it delivers 
accurate time, once you’ve plugged in the clock and set the 
hands. No winding, oiling, cleaning or regulating. @ Shown 
above is Hanover, a Colonial design in Honduras mahogany. 
8714.” high. Price, $375. At the right is R-130, a Gothic 
design. 1214” high. Price $88. @ There are many others, 
ranging in price from $40 to $1200. Write for free illus- 
trated booklet, “Observatory Time.” Revere Clock Co., 
472 McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


*The Warren Telechron Co. of Ashland, Massachusetts, manufactures non-striking clocks 
at prices up to $55, 
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Build up the old accounts and 
get better, bigger new business 


BUSH DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


100 Broad Street 


That’s a fine slogan for 1930—but rather general and indefinite, 
until you have answers to the very practical questions 


Where and How? 


“WHERE?” Certainly where there’s the greatest opportunity 
for growth, the most unlimited scope for developing old 
accounts and for getting new ones that will be profitable from 
the very start. Isn’t that plainly a description of the New York 
metropolitan market? Aren’t you sure that for your business 
there’s no other market with the promise and the possibilities 
of New York City? Doesn’t it check between 8 and 20% of 
the sales possibilities of the entire United States? 


“But, New York is difficult,” you say. “How shall I...” 


“HOW?” Benefit by the experience of hundreds of concerns 
that are selling New York in big volume, and with nice 
profits, products as varied as drug and toilet goods and gro- 
ceries for chain stores, outboard motor boats, paper boxes, 
radios, card tables, washing machines, mattresses, furnaces, 
rayon yarn and smoking tobacco. 


Spot stocks in New York of these and many other products 
are received, stored, handled and delivered by Bush Distribution 
Service—which leaves the sales and promotion personnel free 
to sell, and helps their selling by assuring prompt, correct 
delivery of even the least of hand-to-mouth orders. No chance 
for distributor’s substituting another brand if yours is always 
in stock—but he may substitute yours for the other that is 
out! And some users of Bush Distribution Service finance 
their New York promotion with funds raised on Bush 
Negotiable Warehouse Receipts—spot stocks are liquid assets. 


For further details how to build old accounts and create new 
onesin Greater New York through the use of Bush Distribution 
Service write for a complimentary copy of “More Profits in 
New York.” If you describe your product and its distribution 
in your request, you will receive in answer, besides the 
booklet, a special Bush Service letter telling how this service 
will aid your business. 


Bush Terminal Company 


Please mention this issue of World’s Work 


New York, N. Y. 











(Continued from Page 100) 


claim has been proved several times— 
and with both women and men at the 
controls. 

When you consider the problems of 
flying a plane—the necessity of control- 
ling it about three axes at once, of not 
stalling, of avoiding tail spins and un- 
wanted sideslips, of getting where you 
want to go before you have reached the 
limit of your cruising range—you can 
see how much is demanded of modern 
aircraft instruments. 

Pioneer a decade ago, Colvin says he 
is a pioneer still. For every forward step 
in aeronautics there is a new problem. 
Though he no longer works personally in 
the planes or in the experimental labo- 
ratory at the factory where new instru- 
ments are constantly being devised and 
existing ones improved, his persistent 
analytical mind is always three jumps 
ahead in presenting this department 
with nuts to crack. 

For example, with the coming of 
multimotored planes came the need for 
an engine-synchronization indicator. 
Perhaps, if your ear is good, you can 
tune up two motors to throbbing in 
harmony. It is quite impossible, how- 
ever, to do this with three or more 
motors. 

Nor can you depend on ordinary 
engine-speed indicators. Even were both 
dials to give an identical reading, there 
might be an actual difference in engine 
speed of as much as twenty revolutions 
per minute, with an attendant warring 
vibration that would soon bring about 
serious trouble, if it literally did not rack 
a plane to pieces. To meet this situation, 
Colvin’s men are working on synchroni- 
zation indicators, for ships with two or 
more engines. 

The man who set out to serve the sci- 
ence of aeronautics two decades ago will, 
Fate willing, still be serving that exacting 
mistress many decades hence, making 
possible still greater and more glorious 
victories in the sky. 


“Fifty for a Million” 
(Continued from Page 70) 


this while others feel that a special 
knowledge of values rather than prices 
would be a handicap. 

“Suppose,” a Curb specialist sug- 
gested, “that one of us had attempted 
to trade on a knowledge of values— 
company prospects, yield, earning power, 
and such matters—in the recent bear 
market. It is obvious that we should 
all have bought in that case after the 
first big break—and gone broke. No, 
sir; I play my book. I know that the 
insiders in my stock have acquired half 
a million shares in this period of low 
prices. That, you can take it from me, is 
all I need to form a judgment that the 
stock is going higher. But that is infor- 
mation derived from the book.” 


(Continued on Page 104) 
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From actual photo on Great Wall of China 





ENG LUN lives near the Great Wall 
of China. One day he was hired by a 
party of scientists to aid in a mapping 
survey. He was given a Tycos Thermom- 


In the Rubber Industry— eter and a Surveying Aneroid to carry. If you area manufacturer, 

Packing and Canning— d PZ let us tell you what we are 

Bakeries — Textile Mills — As days went on Peng Lun began to un- doing for firms in allied 
Candy Factories ee! Refri- derstand what these instruments told the lines. If you are interested 
geration Plants—Annealing a PZ L ; d! in scientific instruments for 
and Baking Operations — white men. eng Lun was amazed. home or laboratory, we will 

on and on indefinitely the . — ‘ send a_ carefully selected 
list of applications of Tycos Tycos instruments for indicating, re- list of literature for your 

‘ —- Instruments cording and controlling temperature, use. Write us today. 

extends. 


pressure and humidity are widely and 

favorably known throughout the 

world. Tycos fever thermometers and 
diagnostic equipment are used by 
exacting physicians and _ hospitals 
everywhere. T'ycos thermometers 
and meteorological instruments are 
faithfully keeping watch of weather 
conditions 1 in every clime. Tycos 
service and quality are world- 
wide. 


Yaylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 


CANADIAN PLANT, TYCOs BUILDING, TORONTO 
MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
SHORT & MASON, LTD., LONDON 
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BE -~ “Si XTH ~ SENSE ~ OF ~ INDUSTRY 


cos Te mperature Instruments 


INDICATING - RECORDING ~ CONTROLLING 
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Vour last 


service of love sae 
your comfort 


thro ugh the years 














Design copyrighted by Jones Brothers Co. 


ALL the affection of a life spent together 
must find expression above that resting 
place. Your love can do no more than 
this . . . yet this will be your comfort. 
Guardian Memorials are hewn from 
pure granite in the hillsof Barre, Vermont. 
Into their making go all the talent of 
artists. . . the consummate skill of the 
craftsmen who carve them. Rain, sun, or 
storm will have no effect upon these 
memorials. Your tribute will stand for- 
ever... gracious . . . exquisite. A 
Guarantee Bond is your protection. .. . 
Though Guardian Memorials are as fine 
as you can buy, their cost is moderate. 
We shall be glad to send you the book- 
let, “To Mark the Place with Beauty 
Forever.” Guardian Memorials are dis- 
tributed by reliable retail memorial dealers. 
THE JONES BROTHERS COMPANY, INC. 
Makers of Guardian Memorials 
Dept. B-3, 10 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me, without charge, a copy of the 
booklet: “To Mark the Place with Beauty Forever." 


Name 
Street 


City, 








State 





Registered /By 





GUARDIAN 
MEMORIALS 
of Everlasting beauty 














(Continued from Page 102) 


Another specialist whose book is that 
of an active stock supplemented this 
picture of the minds of these market 
craftsmen. “Most of us,” he said, 
“watch the brokers of the insiders. In 
every corporation there is a small group 
which represents control. Control means 
inside knowledge. This group has to 
buy stock in the same manner that other 
people do. It is my business to know 
who the brokers are for the insiders in 
my stock. If a lot of buying orders come 
from them, I join the procession. After 
a while, if they begin to feed me stock 
to sell—500 to-day and 500 to-morrow 
and so on—I regard that as significant. 
I can switch my position just as fast as 
they can. 

“Now the insiders realize that the 
specialist is trying to watch them, and 
they sometimes go to great lengths to 
fool him. They push their orders around 
from one brokerage house to another. 
Sometimes they are ostentatiously sell- 
ing through one brokerage channel and 
secretly buying three or four times as 
much through another, in the hope that 
the specialist won’t be able to identify 
the source of the buying orders. As a 
rule, when the specialist finds that the 
information revealed by his book is too 
apparent he should be suspicious.” 

All the specialists are to some extent 
students of the records of the corpora- 
tions in the stock of which they stand in 
the relation of high priests. Sometimes 
what is revealed to them by these 
studies makes them bearish. Even in 
that frame of mind the exigencies of 
their work may compel them to buy. 
As a matter of fact, the willingness of 
the specialist to play his book is an 
element that is considered by some spec- 
ulators. One of the most daring of the 
large stock-market operators was suc- 
cessful in certain of his dealings last 
summer because the specialist in that 
stock was timid. On the other hand, one 
of the most fortunate of the winners in 
the bull market was a specialist. In that 
case a pool was operating in the stock, 
and—so it is believed in Wall Street— 
the specialist was a leading member of 
the pool. 

The man in Yankton, S. D., who 
buys or sells an occasional hundred 
shares may not be concerned as to the 
identity of the man who watches his 
stop-loss order or his limited buying 
order; but when a Cutten, a Livermore, 
a Durant, or a Baruch is operating he 
will wish to know many things. He will 
make a painstaking research into the 
prospects of a business, the actual value 
behind that item which is expressed on 
the books as “Goodwill, $1,” and other 
assets. He will also consider the quality 
of the managers of the company—the 
chairman of the board, the president, 
and the executive vice president. And 
his curiosity extends to the specialist in 
that stock. 






























hen the jury’s 
picked, will they 
be picking on 
you? 


Jury awards run high! The 
Etna Combination Automobile 
Policy offers the most compre- 
hensive protection ever offered 
to motorists, plus the complete 
coast-to-coast service of the 
great Aitna family—20,000 
agents from Maineto California. 


The tna Agent in your 
community is aman worth 
knowing. Look him up! 








The Atna Life Group consists of the 

Atna Life Insurance Company « The 

tna Casualty and Surety Company + 

The Automobile Insurance Company * 

The Standard Fire Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Connecticut 
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They Have Grown up ‘Together 
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Disreit iu x05 «was already better service than that offered by outstand- 


an active trading center 
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ing, legal reservegnutual companies. 


- On the matter of cost, the mutual casualty 

policyholder pays no higher rates than those 
Tre history of mutual insurance parallels oe Sy etc nae “ “ “— 
owner of the business and shares in its wel- 
fare. Savings that accrue from careful and 
economical management are passed on to him 
in annual dividends. 


| the history of American business, from its 
beginnings. There are five mutual insurance 
companies over 125 years old; twenty-one 
over 100 years old. 

Write today for an interesting booklet on 
mutual casualty insurance. It will be of 
value to anyone engaged in business. No 
solicitation of any kind will follow. Address 
Mutual Casualty Insurance, Room 2202, 180 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, I linois. 


When American business was largely barter 
—exchange of commodities—mutual insurance 
was protecting those engaged in it. 


And today when American industry sur- 
passes anything the world has ever known, 
mutual insurance companies are still protect- 
ing property, lives and risks to the extent of 
over 100 billion dollars. 


MUTUAL PROTECTION IS AVAILABLE 
FOR THESE CASUALTY RISKS: 

Accident and Health Liability (all forms) 

Automobile (all forms) Plate Glass 

Burglary and Theft Property Damage 

W orkmen’s Compensation Fidelity 


For any casualty risk, corporations or in- 





dividuals can find no stronger protection, no 


;-MUTUAL CASUALTY INSURANCE 


These Old Line Legal Reserve Companies Are Members of 
NaTIoNAL AssociATION oF Mutuvat Casuvatty Companies and AMERICAN MuTvAL ALLIANCE 


Allied Mutuals Liability Insurance Co., New York City; American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Builders Mutual Casualty Co., Madison, Wis.; Central Mutual 
Casualty Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Employers Mutual Casualty Co., Des Moines, Ia.; Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Wausau, Wis.; Exchange Mutual Indemnity Insurance 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Federal Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Hardware Mutual Casualty Co., Stevens Point, Wis.; Interboro Mutual Indemnity Insurance Co., New York 
City; Jamestown Mutual Insurance Co., Jamestown, N. Y.; Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, I/l.; (American) Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Co. of Illinois, New York City; Merchants Mutual Casualty Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Michigan Mutual Liability Co., Detroit, Mich.; Mutual Casualty Insurance Co., 
New York City; Texas Employers Insurance Association, Dallas, Texas; U.S, Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Quincy, Mass.; Utica Mutual Insurance Co., Utica, N. Ye 
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a free 
service 


for our Readers 


BUSINESS 


ORGANIZATION | 


BUREAU 
of 
World’s Work 


E. R. Singer, Director 
* 


WORLD’S WORK readers will 
find the advertising pages 
interesting and useful. As an 
additional feature the Business 
Organization Bureau invites re- 
quests for information and sug- 
gestions helpful in the solution of 
the many administrative problems 
continuously facing to-day’s ex- 
ecutive, and will arrange to have 
our readers supplied with litera- 
ture dealing with their particular 
case. No charge is made for this 
service. 


Kindly inform us ON YOUR 
BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 
as to the particular problem you 
are interested in, and mailto E. R. 
Singer, Director, Business Or- 
ganization Bureau of WORLD’S 
WORK, 244 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 
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FINANCE AND 


OFFICE MANAGE- 


MENT 


A. Equipment 


Addressing 
Automatic Typewrit- 
ing 

Check Writing 
Dictating and Tran- 
scribing 


Duplicating 

Executive Office 
Suites (Period Furni- 
ture) 


Fire Resistive Safes 

Floor Coverings 

Folding (Circulars, 
letters, etc). 

General Accounting 

Inter-communicating 
Systems (Internal 
Telephones) 

Inventories 

Lighting Facilities 

Mail Dispatching 

Material, Stores Ac- 
counting and Inven- 
tories 


Mechanical Bookkeep- 
ing Equipment 
Cards 
Indexes 
Trays 


Multiple Copy Writing 


Office Furniture 
Aluminum (Chairs) 
Steel 
Wood 


Office Printing 
Office Records and Fil- 


ing 

Office Ventilating 
Papers for Office Use 
Bond Paper 

Ledger Paper 
Lightweight Stationery 

for Air Mail 
Printed Forms 


Safety Paper for 
Checks 


Payroll and Cost Dis- 
tribution 


Public Utilities Ac- 
counting 
Sales and Expense 
Analysis 


Sectional and Movable 
Office Partitions 


Steel 
Wood 


Sound Absorption 
Statistical Figure Work 


Steel Storage Equip- 


ment 
Cabinets 
Lockers 
Shelving 


Tabulating 

Telegraphic 
writers 

Time Recording 

Trafic and Transpor- 
tation Accounting 

Visible Records 


Type- 


B. Services 
Analysis of Record 
Keeping Problems 


and Indexing 
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Appraisal Services 

Budget Control 

Business Reports 

Business Training In- 
stitutions 

Cost Accounting Meth- 
ods 

Financing Facilities 

Financial and Busi- 
ness Condition Ser- 
vices 

Floor Layouts 

Income Tax Reports 

Industrial Wage Plans 

Statistical Service 


INDUSTRIAL §(Pro- 
duction and Distri- 
bution) 


Air Conditioning 

Arc Welding 

Automatic Sprinkler 
Systems 

Brass Pipe 


Building Materials and 
Products 


Brick 

Bronze 

Cement 

Fibre Products 
Limestone 

Locks and Hardware 
Lumber 

Marble 

Steel 

Tiling ns 
Vitreous Products 
Wrought Iron 


Building Service (De- 
signing, Engineering, 
Construction and 
Equipment) 

Cast Iron Pipe 

Centralized 
tion Control 

Compressors 

Condensers 

Copper Pipe 

Cost Reduction Engi- 
neers 

Diesel Engines 

Electric Fans 

Electric Wires 
Cables 

Equipment for Power 
Generation and 
Transmission — Ex- 
ternal 

Especially Designed 
Production Machines 

: iles 

Gas Engines 

Heating Equipment 

Incinerators 

Insulating Materials 

Lighting Facilities 

Machine Knives 

Management Engi- 
neers (Public Utili- 


ties Operation) 


Produc- 


and 


Materials Handling 
Equipment 


Conveyors 
Cranes 
Hoists 
Trucks 


Metal Protection on 
Buildings (External 
Coating) 

Motor and Generator 
Designing and Build- 
ing 

Packaging Machinery 


Physical Distr. bution 
(N. Y. Area and 
Abroad) 


Piping Products 


Plant Maintenance 
Cleaning Materials 
Fire Prevention and 

Protection Engineer- 
ing and equipment 
Floor Cleaning De- 

vices 
Lubrication 
Paint Sanitation 
Smoke and Combus- 
tion Problems 
Wire Fencing 


Pneumatic Tubes 


Distribution— 
Internal 
Bearings 
Belts 
Chains 
Power Distribution 

Instruments — In- 

ternal (Transformers) 


Power 


Pressed Steel Products 

Process Heating 

Production Control 

Pumping Machinery 

Recording Instruments 

Refractory Materials 

Saws 

Siding and 
Materials 

Stamped Metal Parts 

Steel Partitions 

Steel Sheets 

Steel Shelving for 
Stock or Storeroom 

Temperature Control 
(Installations) 

Temperature Control 
(Instruments) 

Transportation (Motor 
Trucks) 

Valves 

Ventilating Equipment 

Waterproofing 

Water Softeners 

Windows 

Window Shades 


Roofing 


Wrapping and Shipping 
Materials 
Corrugated Fibre 
Paper 
Wood Crating 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


INSURANCE 


A. Casualty Insurance 
Accident and Health 
Automobile (All Forms 
Burglary and Theft 
Fidelity and Surety 
Liability (All Forms) 
Plate Glass 
Parcels Post 
Property Damage 
Workmen’s Compen- 


sation 

B. Fire 

C. Life 

Annuities 

Group Insurance 

Health and Accident 

EMPLOYEE’S 
RELATIONS 


Bonus Plans 

Employees’ Compensa 
tion 

Group Insurance 

Home Buildingloans 
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the 


SAFEST COURSE 


Day in and day out — this method 
keeps you posted on the vital facts 
and figures of your business 


HERE are times when it is favorable for a business 

to expand. There are times when it is often more 
prudent to retrench. Either course depends on vital facts 
and figures on which the operations of your business 
should always be based. 


Ifyour figures are up-to-date, accurate decisions can be 
made... but when decisions are based on figures that are 
days and weeks behind your present status, the dangers 
of error and corresponding losses are increased. 

With Elliott-Fisher you know every day exactly where 
your business stood the day before—week in and week 
out, month in and month out. No guesswork or esti- 
mates. Elliott-Fisher posts allthe essential figures for your 
guidance right up-to-date every day, and brings to your 
desk every morning at nine a simple, concise report. 


Elliott-Fisher 


Flat Surface Accounting-Writing Machines 


GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business” 


Inventories, orders, sales billed, bank balances, ship- 
ments, accounts receivable and payable—all are posted 
every day and compared with the totals for the same 
day a week back, a month back, and a year back. 


Without adding a man to your payroll or in any way 
disturbing your present accounting routine, Elliott- 
Fisher summarizes every department’s performance 
into a single unified report. Hundreds of business firms 
that are distinguished by their efficient management use 
the Elliott-Fisher method of control. 


We have an interesting story to tell you. Your name 
and address on the coupon below will bring more 
complete information about 
Elliott-Fisher fact-finding 
machinery. 













General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 
control of my business. 


Name 





Address 

















THE LURE OF THE SOUTHWEST 


RIZONA and New Mexico are 
A reputedly arid regions. Some- 
thing less than ten years ago I 
practically forded both states. The Petri- 
fied Forest was afloat, and the Painted 
Desert seemed done in water colors. 
My family rechristened the then Santa 
Fé Trail the “ All-water Route.” How- 
ever, it was immediately after the Hopi 
snake dance, the annual Hopi prayer for 
rain; and the ceremony had been blessed 
with even more than usual success. 
Seven or eight years ago I set forth 
from Winslow, Arizona, to drive a sedan 
across a hundred miles of intervening 
desert to view the Hopi snake dance. 
We made it in fourteen hours flat. Yes, 
we had rain—two days later. Meanwhile, 
returning at night, we lost the alleged 
road and strayed across the desert until 
nearly dawn before the elusive highway 
crawled dimly up out of a sand wash and 
presented its faint traces for our eager 
inspection. 
However, the rainy season in that 
region, when they are so fortunate as 
to have one, seldom lasts 


By HAL G. EVARTS 


cities to pre-Cortez Indian villages, from 
forested mountain fastnesses to blazing 
deserts, from jungles of giant cactus to 
irrigated meadows, from one scenic mar- 
vel to the next through a desert land- 
scape etched in raw colors where Nature 
spilled her paint pot. Rather it is meant 
in the sense that any individual is 
afforded a wide latitude of choice in 
the matter of what he wishes to see and 
do and the manner in which he may 
elect to accomplish it. 

Arizona and New Mexico, save for the 
relatively few places that have received 
wide publicity as scenic marvels or 
resorts, remain practically unexploited 
as tourist possibilities. Therein lies the 
charm, for the lure is there in unlimited 
quantity and variety for those who will 
be enticed away from the usual routes. 
One who strays a bit will be amply re- 
warded by the wealth of color uncovered 
by his wanderings. He will feel the des- 
ert getting under his skin to call him 
back to roam into more and still more 
unadvertised areas. 


He need not travel uncomfortably. 
Gradually the great Southwest is open- 
ing up, as many experienced travelers 
now penetrate the byways in search of 
something different—and find it. The 
local inhabitants, therefore, are prepared 
and able to provide excellent accommo- 
dations; and the side roads, too, are 
good. One may travel in relative luxury 
or rough it in any degree, according 
to means or inclination. 

Perhaps southern California affords 
the most outstanding example of the 
contrast that similarly exists in New 
Mexico and Arizona. It cannot truth- 
fully be claimed that southern California 
remains entirely unheralded in the mat- 
ter of tourists. For we have our bath- 
ing beauties, singly or by the acre, on 
white beaches gently lapped by loving 
wavelets under balmy cerulean skies to 
the tune of swishing palm fronds, as so 
ably set forth in the pamphlets—which 
just possibly you’ve seen. Also, we have 
our movie stars and weird weekly 
Hollywood murders. These, to the world 

at large, represent all of 





more than a week or so and 
need not retard the prog- 
ress of the motorist nowa- 
days. The Santa Fé Trail is 
a broad surfaced highway 
where one may wheel it off 
at fast as conscience and 
traffic cops permit. Simi- 
larly, the Hop snake dance, 
the Petrified Forest, and a 
host of other attractions in 
the great Southwest, for- 
merly somewhat difficult of 
access, now may be visited 
by the motorist—or the 
traveler by train, if he will 
but avail himself of brief 
stopovers. 

Not long ago, in mid- 
winter, I drove through 
over the Border Route 
from El Paso. Despite the 
moisture of the opening 
paragraph, the Southwest 
is largely arid except for a 
very few days in the year. 
But those traversing the 
Border Route and wishing 
temporary relief from arid- 
ity may find an oasis almost 
anywhere along the line 
from Juarez to Tia Juana. 

The Southwest is a land 








southern California. 

Yet during the last week 
of November my son and 
I, equipped with bedrolls, 
bottled water, grub, and a 
few traps, drove from Hol- 
lywood and in two hours 
were in the once fearsome 
Mojave Desert. Marvel- 
ous highways cross it now 
in all directions. We took 
a side road, however, and 
entered a stretch where no 
one now resides for some- 
thing over a hundred miles; 
for the once _hell-roaring 
camps of Ballarat and Cop- 
per City stand deserted. 
During the eight days of 
our sojourn there, while we 
trapped for the little yellow 
foxes of the desert, not a 
car passed along the road. 
Four hours after breaking 
camp we found ourselves in 
a traffic jam and knew we 
were back again in south- 
ern California. 

Some weeks later we set 
forth to spend the Christ- 
mas holidays in Death Val- 
ley. The second day out 








of variety. That is not 
meant exactly in the sense 
so glowingly depicted in 
the descriptive circulars— 
of gliding from picturesque 
mining camps and modern 


© LAURA GILPIN 
One of the many places of interest in the vicinity of 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, is the pueblo of Santa Clara, 
where the Indians are noted for their fine black pot- 
tery. In the fall the pueblo walls are hung with strings 
These Indians grow pink, 
red, orange, and blue corn as well as yellow and white. 


of corn and peppers. 


found us on the Nevada 
side, visiting the ghost 
camp of the once riotous 
Rhyolite, deserted now, 
where canceled checks and 
engraved stock certificates, 
(Continued on Page 115) 
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(Continued from Page 110) 


representing boom wealth of yore, floated 
about the empty business buildings. 
Lack of time prevented a side trip to 
the castle home of Death Valley Scotty. 

We crossed the pass and rolled down 
the valley of mystery between the Fu- 
neral Range and the Panamints, to his- 
toric Stovepipe Wells, on to the crum- 
bling borax works of twenty-muleteam 
fame, and reached the beautiful new 
hotel that now stands at Furnace Creek; 
then out over two mountain ranges, the 
passes affording some of the sketchiest 
scenery that has fallen to my lot. 

There are many unique points to be 
visited in the deserts of California. 
And if you don’t like deserts—well, 
some eight years ago we packed along 
the backbone of the Sierras, up through 
stupendous gorges to high passes above 
timber line. Almost three weeks we 
spent without crossing a wagon road; 
great snow banks lingered, though it 
was July; vast forests surrounded us, 
and hundreds of lakes and streams 
filled with voracious trout. . . . Also, we 
have our redwoods. 

This must not be construed as advice 
to forsake entirely the regular routes of 
travel. One should not miss the Grand 
Canyon, for example, or Taos, or Palm 
Springs—or the white beaches and their 
bathing beauties. 

To paraphrase a popular song, all the 
great Southwest is waiting for the tour- 
ist. And the wise tourist is responding to 
the song. 


A University Based on a 
New Idea 


(Continued from Page 85) 

“We can’t exactly teach art at an 
engineering college,” says President 
Schneider, “but at least it can’t do any 
harm to expose the boys to it, while they 
are here.” 

In the School of Applied Arts Presi- 
dent Schneider has found an opportunity 
to express ideas formed twenty-five 
years ago, concerning the place of cul- 
ture in an industrial civilization. “ The 
best art,” he says, “is for a purpose. 
We have to remember that Greek vases 
weren’t made to put on a table for art 
students to look at; they were made to 
put things in.” All sorts of ways and 
means of improving industrial art fall 
within the scope of the work—better 
designs for refrigerators, more artistic 
patterns for wallpaper, improved shapes 
and colors, line and proportion and 
contrast for dishes, airplane bodies, 
furniture, carpets, lawn mowers, and- 
irons, tools, 

One of the problems that the School 
of Applied Arts has undertaken is the 
designing of artistic containers for per- 
fumes. Why should the French alone 
excel in creating fine bottles for this 

(Continued on Page 116) 








PARK 


GLACIER 





AI vacation hargainf 


Yellowstone only $4.75 extra— 
Colorado without any extra fare 





The Prince of Wales Hotel, just across 
the border in the Canadian Rockies 


HINK of it! A trip to three great 

scenic wonderlands—for only slightly 
more than the cost of your Glacier Park 
ticket alone! 

First, Glacier National Park. Amer- 
ica’s wildest mountain grandeur. Ride 
the switchback trails, climb the glaciers, 
travel incomfortable launchesand deluxe 
motors—enjoy the solid comfort of great 
hotels, cozy chalets. 

Then you can go on to Yellowstone— 


and include the famous Cody Road free. 

Then to Scenic Colorado. The Black 
Hills and the Big Horn Mountains may 
be easily visited on the way. Then home, 
by an entirely different route! 

Only the Burlington’s complete service 
to all the Rockies makes this vacation 
bargain possible. 


Burlington Escorted Tours 


A new, carefree way to see the Rockies. 
Definite cost covering all necessary ex- 
penses. Everything planned and paid in 
advance. Travel expert with each party. 
Mark the coupon for Tours Book. 





: 1h 
FREE BOOK [ppsiatebllissiesal: 
Send the coupon & ! 
for free,illustrated 
book of Glacier 
Park Vacations. 
Full details on 
bargain vacations 
of 2-weeks or 

longer 


Giacter National Park 
Water ton Lakes National Park 





BARGAIN VACATION FARES—DE LUXE TRAINS 





Burlington 


Route 


Burlington Travel Bureau, Dept. W-2 
547 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
Send me your free illustrated book about Glacier 
National Park vacations. 


Address. .. 
0 Mark an X here if you wish the book on Burlington 
Escorted Tours. 
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all the smart sports. 





ASCINATING Japan ...land of colour, charm 
and courtesy, where the East blends with the West 
and the past with the present.... 

Everywhere is the scenic majesty that inspires 
a worship of Nature. Everywhere blossom-framed 
shrines, temples and pagodas preserve the traditions of the 
centuries. Everywhere a gentle culture is seen in the festivals 
of the seasons, the Tea Ceremony, the " Ikebana” or flower 
arrangement, in the undying art symbolized by the Momoyama 
screens and the Ukiyoye scrolls. 
And everywhere in Japan are the modern luxuries of great 


railroads, hotels and motor highways as well as facilities for 


The wonderlands of Japan, Korea, Manchuria and China are 
reached from the United States and Canada by the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, Osaka Shosen Kaisha, the American Mail Line, Canadian 
Pacific and the Dollar Steamship Line. Fuil information will be 
furnished by any of these Lines, any tourist agency, or by the 


JAPAN TOURIST BUREAU 
c/o Japanese Gov’t Railways 
One Madison Ave,, N. Y. City 


c/o Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
545 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 








(Continued from Page 115) 
purpose? Modern factories should | 
sightly, located in attractive grounds. 
hence landscape engineering. “ By mak- 
ing articles of everyday interest more 
artistic,” President Schneider says, 
“we can spread the cultural influence of 


| beauty.” 





But behind even this cultural theory, 
the head of Cincinnati University is 
looking for spiritual values. 

“T tell my students frequently and 
frankly,” he says, “that I am not for a 
minute interested in training them to 
make money, or to possess sharper 
mental tools to edge out an easier life 
than the other fellow, or even to build 
bridges or run factories or devise mech- 
anisms just for the sake of building or 
running or devising. 

“Nine out of every ten young men 
coming to college are idealists, not 
materialists. They don’t like to admit 
it; they fumble and shift about at first 
when you confront them with it. But at 
bottom they have a sort of chivalry 
about being of service; and they risc, 
much more spontaneously than older 
and seemingly wiser people do, to the 
philosophy that the only durable things 
are the intangible ones—not the bridge 
but what the bridge stands for. 

“You can’t go very far in modern 
science, groping toward an understand- 
ing of its absolutely perfect laws, with- 
out being forced—to your knees, | 
almost said—to the conviction that 
back of the whole scheme of things 
there is a most amazing Divine Intel- 
ligence. 

“Try to grasp some of the facts of 
astronomy and of astrophysics; let your 
mind run through the whole pulsating 
mystery of what we call ‘matter, 
from the whirling electron to the super- 
galaxies, all held in a bewildering bal- 
ance and movement by absolutely 
perfect law. Well, if you grasp only a 
little of that, you just slough off your 
egocentric trends to personal acquisition 
of this and that, and you try to get into 
the swing of the great movement of 
which you are a little part. You get 
the feeling of infinite progress in accord- 
ance with a wonderful pattern which you 
can barely sense but which you can't 
understand. 

“When I talk like this to older people 
they set me down as a little odd (and 
that doesn’t worry me), but the young- 
sters take hold of it. They want it. 
They never wanted it so much as they 
do now. This generation of engineers 
doesn’t like the notion of being valiant 
dust building on dust, with what we call 
civilization crumbling to chaos every s0 
often through individual and mass ma- 
terialism of the gross kind. They see 
that real engineering—the use of the 
forces and resources of nature for the 
benefit of mankind—fits beautifully 
into the pattern of orderly law and the 
progression of permanent values.” 
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Here is the 
center of tire cord and fabric 
manufacture. Low overhead, 
high production, and short, fa- 
vorable hauls to a rich sectional 
market where car ownership is 
increasing most rapidly, combine 
to attract the tire industry. 


Engineers who weigh carefully 
every factor can reach but one 
conclusion: 


For cost of land and plant, for 
low overhead and high produc- 
tiveness, for accessibility to the 
richest markets of the Atlantic 
seaboard, and for a complete 
agreement of all the factors that 
assure success—there is no loca- 
tion so favorable as Piedmont 
Carolinas. 


Executives who want all the 
facts should read this book— 
“Piedmont Carolinas.” A more 
specific survey of the success- 
factors of this region will be 
presented to manufacturers 
who are seriously in- 
terested. Address 
Industrial Dept., 
Room 236, Mer- 
cantile Bldg., 
Charlotte, N.C. 


© 
© 
© 
© 
© 
© 
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Colt, FARMINGES 


DUKE POWER 
COMPANY 


SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY 
AND OTHER ALLIED INTERESTS 


we INDUSBTARY 








MODERN 
ROMANCE 


THE TEA-HOUSES 
AND TENNIS 





Regular sailings from San Francisco and 


Los Angeles, $230-$300 up. From Seattle 
and Victoria direct to the Orient, $195 up. 
**Round-the-World in either direction 
with privilege of stop-over at more ports of 
call than by any other route, $910 up, in- 
cluding rail fare to and from your home. 
** Around-the-Pacific Tours with priv- 
ilege to start from any point en route. Rates 


from $852.40 up. 













Young lovers make sentimental pilgrimages to the graves 
of Gompachi and Komursaki, the Abelard and Heloise 
of the East. . .or go to the baseball games played in 
keen rivalry by the Japanese colleges. Bright-hued pil- 
grims make merry on their way to the cycle of blossoms 
...or play tennis at the vivacious resorts. The ageless 
past colors finely the progressive and industrious 
present where fast trains and hurrying machines speed 
through enchanting landscapes and by picturesque vil- 
lages. Everywhere the visitor meets the grace of heart- 
warming hospitality, and the vivid fun of contemporary 
diversions. 


First vision of the immemorial and yet very modern Orient, 
and first experience of Japanese hospitality is your 
reward on the world-circling fleet of the N.Y.K. Line, 
speeding to 


JAPAN, CHINA, AND THE PHILIPPINES, 
WITH STOP-OVER AT HONOLULU 


Magnificent suites offer you their rest and beauty. Deep 
swimming pools yield the refreshment of a cool plunge. 
Well-fitted gymnasiums give play for the health of exer- 
cise. An exquisite cuisine, to suit every American taste, 
tempts you with the daintiness of its abundance. 


For detailed information, sailing schedules 
and descriptive literature, write Dept, 4. 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


NEW YORK 10 Bridge Street—545-5th Avenue 
CONIGANOW + « » » + « « 100 West Monroe Street 
LOS ANGELES . . - 605 So. Grand Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO . . - 551 Market Street 
SEATILE + « «+ 1404-4th Avenue 


Our general agents or any local railroad or steamship agent 
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ts come... 


the 
MIRACLE 


of another 
GREAT 
OCEAN 


A THRILLING new 
“arrangement” of half the earth’s 
water surface! The old, veiled Far 
East turned into the new, glamorous 
Near West! 

It brings Hawaii within the realm 
of casual trips... Yokohama within 10 
days sail of Vancouver and Victoria... 
Shanghai...that gay metropolitan 
portal to China, a mere 3-day cruise- 
luxury beyond... Manila, the exotic 
South Seas, closer than travel minds 
ever dreamed. 


NEW EMPRESS OF JAPAN @ 


Thrilling as the miracle itself are its 
giantesses...the four great white 
Empress ships of Canadian Pacific... 
largest and fastest vessels to the Orient 
.--Empress of Canada, Empress of Rus- 
sia, Empress of Asia and this year, a 
new, mammoth resort-on-keel... 
Empress of Japan, 26,000 gross tons, 21 
knots speed...all the famous white 
Empress luxuries more pronounced 
than ever. Sports deck, swimming pool, 
cafes, imperial ballroom, period 
lounges, exquisite suites-with-bath, 

Second-cabin of equally superior ap- 
pointments, Both with that congenial, 
do-as-you-please, international atmos- 
phere which makes for the pleasantest 
crossing. 


TWO ROUTES @ 


Take the paradise route via Hawaii. 
Or dash straight across to Yokohama 
via the express route. Ask for booklets 
telling about the new, simplified way 
of touring the Orient. Information, 
reservation and freight inquiries from 
your ownagent or any Canadian 
Pacific office: New York, Chicago, 
Montreal and 30 other cities in the 


U.S. and Canada. 











-.. suddenly you hear it, 
via the giant new Empress of Japan. 


TO THE 


emai RIED T 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 





Hoover’s First Year 


(Continued from Page 65) 


One of the noteworthy changes in the 
first year of his Administration has been 
his enlargement of the executive staff. 
Presidents have worried along in the 
past with a single secretary and an 
occasional assistant. He, in contrast, 
has three secretaries, each of equal rank 
and each charged with specific respon- 
sibilities, as well as an administrative 
assistant. 

The secretaries are George Akerson, 
Lawrence Richey, and Walter H. New- 
ton. Akerson, a publicist, has charge of 
all appointments and is the contact 
man between the President and the 
public. Richey, long a _ confidential 
assistant to Mr. Hoover, is responsible 
for the personnel and the routine of the 
office, the purchasing of supplies, and 
supervising the Secret Service, of which 
he was formerly a member. Newton, for 
years a member of Congress, is the con- 
tact man with the Republican National 
Committee, Congress, the Depart- 
ments, and the commissions—the con- 
fidential political adviser of the Presi- 
dent, really. 

Mr. Hoover’s administrative assistant 
is French Strother, formerly associate 
editor of World’s Work, who devotes 
a great deal of his time to research 
work, 

This “secretariat” relieves Mr. Hoo- 
ver of many tasks to which other Presi- 
dents gave their personal attention. 
Even with the assistance rendered, he 
has little time to himself, so great are 
the demands upon him. His is a program 
of work, except only for the recreation 
he enjoys early in the morning when he 
plays volley ball with a group of 
friends who assemble at the White 
House at the unearthly hour—to Wash- 
ingtonians—of seven o'clock. 

The personnel of the group varies from 
day to day. The most regular partici- 
pants are Arthur M. Hyde, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture; Mr. Richey; Mr. 
Newton; Charles Evans Hughes, Jr., 
the Solicitor General; Alexander Legge, 
formerly head of the International 
Harvester Company and now the chair- 
man of the Federal Farm Board; 
Walter E. Hope, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury; Commander Joel T. 
Boone, the White House physician; and 
Mark Sullivan and William Hard, 
journalists. 

For half an hour this group plays a 
fast, hard game. Each individual puts 
everything he has into the effort. No 
favoritism is shown. Mr. Hoover takes 
whatever comes to him, as does everyone 
else. And there have been occasions when 
his friends have proclaimed, as they 
rubbed sore muscles, that “he throws a 
wicked ball.” The only deference they 
show him is in addressing him as “ Mr. 
President.” 


(Continued on Page 120) 
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OVERNIGHT 


from San Francisco or Los Angeles 









alls 
of the world 


| The eternal wonder is Yosemite’s towering 
sheerness! 


Stand at the foot of majestic Glacier Point, 
look up .. . and a jutting stone lip is two- 
thirds of a mile overhead. Across the mead- 
ows, bold El Capitan and brooding Half 
Dome stand so tall you think they are just 
within reach... yet they’re miles away, and 
this clear, clean air isplaying you tricks again! 


All year Yosemite has new things to do... 
here stalwart peaks go up to the sky, and 
waterfalls plunge from their shoulders...and 
here even resting is a vast new thrill. 


At the colorful Ahwahnee, revel in the com- 
forts of California’s finest resort hotel. Rates 
from $10 a day, American plan. Other accom- 
modations as low as $1.50, European. 


Allexpense tours from Merced, California, 
for from $30 to $76.25, cover 2 to 4 days in 
Yosemite. Ask any travel agent, or write for 
scenic folders: Dept. 160, Yosemite Park and 
Curry Co., Yosemite National Park, Calif. 


| California's finest vacation— 


YOSEMITE 


(MARIPOSA BIG TREES 








Spring Dawns in “Ccopie 


BGladiance in Primaries. 


Aa in Spring. .. . The snowy linen of breakfast table re- 
flects the shimmering sunlight which dances in through case- 
ments never closed. . . . Through the gnarled branches of a great 
banyan tree a lazy wind whispers with fragrant breath of secrets 
garnered during a magic night. 


Nowhere else on Earth does Spring pour her favors with such lavish 
hand... . For each of Man's senses she gathers delights, distributes 
them in abundance . . . from luscious pineapples cool with morning 
dew from great island plantations, to che lilt of lapping waters when 
the touch of moonlight is on the land and Nature’s cadence is caught 
in the strains of sobbing steel guitars. Eachday the miracleisrepeated. 
Each night the magic mystery is renewed. 

Go this Spring. Let no worry of heat that comes with the wane of 
Winter in other lands disturb you. The cool delights of day give way 
to the cool comforts of night when the warmth of blanket is wel- 
come. Hawaii is only four to six days away from the gateways of 
the Pacific on liners as proud as any thar float. The trip ttself is an 
epoch ... a symphony of sun and sea and sky 


Hawaii Tourist Bureau 


(HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S. A.) 
Jor full information write to 
1122 Monadnock Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
655 W Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


or communicate with 


LASSCO Line from LOS ANGELES 
in Southern California 


730 SouTH BROADWAY - - « = - Los ANGELES 
521 FirtH AVENUE - - -.-+ - - - NEw YORK 
140 SoutH DEARBORN - - + + = = = CxHicaco 


685 MARKET STREET 
213 East Broapway -- - - - - SAN DiEGO 
609 THoMas BUILDING - - - - + - = DALLas 





SAN FRANCISCO’ 


MATSON Line from SAN FRANCISCO 
Portland and Seattle 


535 Firth AVENUE - - - = «+ @ New Yorr 
140 SoutH DEARBORN - +--+ + + « CuIcaco 
215 MARKET STREET - - - - - SAN FRANCISCO 
723 West SEVENTH STREET - - Los ANGELES 
1319 FourtH AVENUE - - - - SEATTLE 
271 Pine STREET -- - - - PORTLAND, ORE. 


Any travel agent will gladly give you full particulars and arrange your bookings 
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SUMMER VACATIONS 


Surprisingh 
Moderate 
in Cost 


““tlorious 
Northwest 


Escorted Tour 
Parties or Inde- 
pendent Travel 








Vacation this Summer 
in the Northwest Wonderland, the 
homeland of enchantment, romance 
and nature’s marvelous handiwork. 
Follow the trail of the new Olympian 
—the Queen of the rails—over Amer- 
ica’s longest electrified railroad. See 
Yellowstone through new. Gallatin 
Gateway, Spokane’s lakelands, gla- 
cier-clad Rainier, Olympic Peninsu- 
la’s Indians, snow peaks and ocean 
beaches, Mt. Baker’s icy slopes, 
Seattle and Tacoma, world ports; 
cruise Puget Sound to old-English 
Victoria and Vancouver. 


Costs? Surprisingly moderate! Well 
within your means. A 2-weeks tour, 
all expenses, for as little as $250 from 
Chicago. Others, 10 days to 3 weeks, 
$145 and up. 


Select the travel mode that pleases 
you. Independent travel, paying as 
you go... or escorted, all-expense 
tours—one cost covering everything, 
even to trained guides to look after 
details en route. Give us an inkling 
of your vacation ideas on coupon 
below. .We’ll submit sample trips. 


MILWAUKEE co“ 


Electrified over the 
Rockies to the Sea 


: Geo. B. Haynes, Passenger Traffic Mgr., 

: The Milwaukee Road, 717 Union Station, 
: Chicago, Illinois ‘ 
: Send me full information about tours to : 
: O Yellowstone; © Inland Empire (Spokane : 
; and Lake Region); O Rainier National Park; : 
: O Puget Sound Country; © Olympic Penin- : 
: sula; ( Alaska; O Black Hills. () Escorted, : 
: all-expense tours. ® 





T have .................. days vacation and about : 
$F .-n-ccceserereeercorse to spend, H 
eee 
Address ......... 





(Continued from Page 118) 


Following the workout, the group ad- 
journs to the White House, where break- 
fast is served but where “ shop”’ is rarely 
talked. It is the only time of day that the 
President is not all business. His list of 
daily callers is exceptionally long. In 
this respect he is fully as active as was 
Mr. Coolidge, who set what was believed 
to be an enduring record. 

A line of callers flows in and out of 
Mr. Hoover’s office from nine o'clock in 
the morning until one in the afternoon. 
After taking an hour for luncheon he 
returns to his office, where he remains 
until six or even later, conferring with 
officials and dealing with the routine 
duties of the office. He has dinner guests 
almost every evening—rarely less than 
half a dozen and, on occasions, as many 
as thirty, fifty, even ninety. 

The President is a companionable 
soul. He likes to have people around 
him. An invitation to the. White House 
is regarded as a command—but, under 
the Hoover régime, a most pleasant 
command. The dinners are as informal 
as possible. After dinner Mr. Hoover 
escorts the men to the Lincoln Room, of 
which he is extremely proud, while the 
ladies accompany Mrs. Hoover to the 
upstairs sitting room. 

The men talk shop, the conversations 
frequently being directed by the Presi- 
dent. These informal gatherings give 
him an excellent opportunity to get 
the point of view of others and informa- 
tion which he has been seeking. After 
an hour or so the men rejoin the ladies. 
The parties break up about ten o'clock, 
for the President retires quite early. 

This is the daily schedule of the Chief 
Executive. He likes the grind, hard 
though it is. He is as happy as a man of 
his temperament can be. The qualifica- 
tion is made because it is his nature not 
to be wholly satisfied with his own ac- 
complishments. Then, too, he is sensi- 
tive to criticism. These are perhaps the 
greatest handicaps that he has. 

Nevertheless, he is making an ex- 
ceptionally good start. He has accom- 
plished a great deal during the very 
period of the Administration which, he 
was fully aware, would be the most 
troublesome. 

If he will understand that the Senate 
is only running true to form, if he will 
conquer his sensitiveness, if he will refuse 
to let opposition make him irascible, 
if he carries out the plans he has formu- 
lated so painstakingly, he will establish 
a record for public service that will be a 
milestone in the country’s history. If 
he maintains only the pace he has set 
in this first year, his Administration 
will be sufficiently suecessful to compel 
him to be a candidate to succeed himself. 

Some professional politicians, not 
only in the Democratic party but to an 
extent in his own party, may register 
exceptions; but the forecast is: 

“Eight years of Hoover!” 














VISBY 


—fun and recreation in a new 

clime. There is the warm, 
snow-white sand at Visby, with 
the rose=covered, crumbling walls 
and towers of the mediaeval city 
as a lovely background. Outside 
Stockholm among sprucesclad is-= 
lands lies Saltsjsbaden, with surf- 
ingand yachting; gay fashionable, 
modern. On the western coast, 
near Gothenburg, are the sun- 
baked rocks of Sard, Sweden’s ten= 
nis center;Lysekil and Marstrand, 
whose salty, health=giving waters 
are dotted with gleaming pleasure 
craft. In the south is the wide, 
cosmopolitan beach of smart Fal- 
sterbo, summer playground of the 
sophisticates; and Bastad, charm= 
ing and elegant, with its famous 
solf course and tennis courts. The 
coast abounds in rustic and pic- 
turesque fishing hamlets and art- 
ists’ colonies for those who desire 
“the simple life.” 


ee at Sweden’s beaches 





STOCKHOLM EXPOSITION 
May-September, 1930 
“More Beautiful Things for 
Every=Day Use.”’ Sweden's love= 
liest creations in glass, china, 
pewter, silver, textiles and wood. 











Eight days direct from New York 
by the Swedish American Line. 
From London or Paris by conven- 
ient boat or train service—ten hours 
by air. Through trains from Berlin 
and Hamburg. Booklet free from 
any travel bureau or write 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 


Travel Information Bureau Dept. W 
551 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 








— 
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P is Released to Industry 
na Climatic, labor, transportation, market and other _ this area, power for industry is immediately avail- 
factors give to Southern California very definite in- able at very low rates. 
dustrial advantages over other sections of the Pacific ale 4 
Coast and of all America. More than a billion horsepower-hours of electric 
energy were supplied by this company to industrial 
But the one important factor that vitalizes all these consumers in 1929. 
advantages in behalf of industry is .... 
A a ome / ro p tesco ate ——— nee been - gg 
_ actor in the marvelous industrial growth o 
; ‘ ‘ OW st ower Los Angeles County. The male for 
: With a total investment of more than industry here was never so obvious nor so 
z $320,000,000.00 in its generating and dis- great as it is now. 
‘ | tributing system, the Southern California information separdieg the cteneuiy ta 
1 Edison Company serves an area of more Los Angeles County for any specific industry 
1 than 55,000 square miles. Anywhere within will be sent upon request to Industrial Depart- 
e ment, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
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BUSINESS BOOKS 


By SAMUEL CROWTHER 


de interested readers we shall gladly supply a leaflet, specially compiled by 
Mr. Crowther, which gives a comprehensive list of books on economics. Similar leaf- 
lets, serving to supplement previous articles in this series, may likewise be obtained 
for the asking. These are: Biography, by Dr. Joseph Collins; Drama and the 
Stage, by Walter Prichard Eaton; and Exploration, by Commander Fitzhugh Green. 


O GET and to hold a clear view 

of these changing times is nearly 
impossible. One can never see the 
picture as a whole; it is much too big. 
But it is quite out of the question to 
understand the little that one does see 
without a background of reading. It is 


To-day business is not a profession, 
but it is coming to have the nature of 
one. It now calls into its service so many 
of the arts and sciences that no one can 
say with any certainty just where busi- 
ness begins or where it stops. The very 
word has become most inadequate, for 


business in this country is not the simple 
process of buying low and selling high, 
but the general service of mankind with 
the material aids to living. It is no longer 
a thing apart. It is a great part of our 
life, for it has to do broadly with the 
creation and distribution of wealth, and 








the absence of this 
background which 
leads business men 
and politicans into 
absurd situations. 

Not very long ago 
business was just 
ignoble bickering and 
bargaining, and bank- 
ing was sordid money 
lending. Affairs were 
small and so local that 
a man needed only to 
be a sharp trader to 
gain enough gold to 
call himself success- 
ful. Scholars shud- 
dered at the very 
name of trade. Never- 
theless, they had to 
construct some philos- 
ophy to explain how 
people came by their 
livings; it would not 
do to leave any sec- 
tion of life unex- 
plained. And they 
evolved a dismal set 
of rigid dogmas which 
together constituted 
all that was known 
and all that anyone 
wanted to know about 
economics. 

The scholars, of 
course, quarreled 
about the dogmas— 
but without ever leav- 
ing their studies to 
discover what was go- 
ing on in the world. 
They disputed theo- 
ries; they had no 
facts. The people ac- 
tually in commerce 
went on about their 
work, not knowing 
that rules had been 
drawn up for them. 
They had no point of 
contact with the phi- 
losophers. 








BOOKS IN THE LIMELIGHT 


Jump! by Don Glassman. Simon 
& Shuster. $3. A history of the 
parachute, with accounts of the 
way members of the Caterpillar 
Club earned their right to belong— 
they jumped because they had to. 

Phantom Walls, by Sir Oliver 
Lodge. Putnam’s. $2.50. The dis- 
tinguished British scientist stoutly 
reaffirms his belief in human sur- 
vival and in the spiritual world. 

Daughters of Eve, by Gamaliel 
Bradford. Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 
Seven vivid portraits: Ninon de 
Lenclos, Mme. de Maintenon, Mme. 
Guyon, Mile. de Lespinasse,Cather- 
ine the Great, George Sand, Sarah 
Bernhardt. 

Censored, by Morris L. Ernst and 
Pare Lorentz. Cape ¢* Smith. $3.50. 
What happens to the movies before 
the public sees them. 

Columbus, by Jacob Wasser- 
mann. Little, Brown. $3.50. A dis- 
tinguished German novelist gives 
us a memorable biography of the 
navigator, whom he looks upon as 
the “Don Quixote of the Seas.” 

The Wright Brothers, by John R. 
McMahon. Little, Brown. $2.50. 
Full account of the career of the 
“Fathers of Flight.” 

A Gentleman Rebel, by John 
Hyde Preston. Farrar & Rinehart. 
$5. Absorbing study of Mad An- 
thony Wayne, hot-headed playboy 
of the American Revolution. 

The Paris Gun, by Col. Henry W. 
Miller. Cape e? Smith. $3.75. The 
chief engineer for heavy artillery 
of the A.E.F. has solved the mys- 
tery of the great engine of war that 
bombarded the French capital from 
behind the German lines. 

The Crusades: Iron Men and 
Saints, by Harold Lamb. Doubleday, 
Doran. $5. Pomp, ribaldry, and in- 
trigue color this epic story of the 
Middle Ages. The author had ac- 
cess to valuable source material in 
the Vatican and knows the Crusade 
country at first hand. 


Reminiscences of a Cowboy, by 
Frank Harris. Paper Books. $0.75. 
A man of letters writes of his youth- 
ful adventures in the American 
Southwest before he began to hob- 
nob with Oscar Wilde, Bernard 
Shaw, and other literary lights. 

Clemenceau, by Jean Martet. 
Longmans, Green. $5. Vivid portrait 
of the Tiger as revealed in a series 
of informal conversations. 

Discoveries and Inventions of the 
Nineteenth Century, by Edward 
Cressy. Dutton. $4.25. Newly re- 
vised edition of an informative and 
useful book. 

Shattering Health Superstitions, 
by Dr. Morris Fishbein. Liveright, 
$2. Brief comment regarding more 
than a hundred quaint but exploded 
notions, by the editor of the Journal 
of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. 

George V, by Sir George Arthur. 
Cape & Smith, $5. Also The Life 
Story of King George V, by Rich- 
ard C. Dent. Dutton. $3.90. The 
first is by the biographer of Kitch- 
ener; English publication of the 
second has for some obscure reason 
been forbidden during the lifetime 
of the ruler. Take your choice! 

Simon Kenton, by Edna Kenton. 
Doubleday, Doran. $3.50. Life of the 
Kentucky pioneer and Indian 
fighter, by a lineal descendant. 

Hot Countries, by Alec Waugh. 
Farrar & Rinehart. $3.50. Wander- 
ing in Tahiti, Martinque, Siam, 
the New Hebrides—but why go on? 
Let the author show you the way. 

The Business Life of John Wana- 
maker, by Joseph H. Appel. MHac- 
millan. $5. This account of the 
merchant prince has been chosen 
by two business book of the month 
clubs. 

Canfield, by Alexander Gardiner. 
Doubleday, Doran. $2. A gambler 
who went in for fine arts on the 
side, in the days when bootlegging 
and gang warfare were unknown. 








that concerns us all. 

But the under- 
standing of it all has 
lagged behind the 
events themselves. 
And yet never was 
it more necessary 
than to-day to have 
an understanding of 
the fundamental 
economics of our ex- 
istence. Thereis really 
no distinction be- 
tween economics and 
business. 

The need for taking 
business books out of 
the petty “how-to- 
do-it” class and for 
taking economic 
books out of the pure- 
theory class has long 
been evident. Busi- 
ness is no longer just 
trading, and econom- 
ics is not a detached 
mental exercise. But 
as yet there is little 
in the way of a litera- 
ture of applied eco- 
nomics. There are 
plenty of books on 
economics and also 
plenty on business but 
not many good ones. 

Some of them are 
only academic records 
of thought without 
observation, while 
others are records of 
observation without 
thought. Still another 
group are records of 
neither thought nor 
observation but only 
compilations of what 
others have written, 
with the addition of 
a few speculations 
from favorite novel- 
ists and philosophers. 

(Cont'd on Page 12) 
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Send for the complete 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


of this New Training 
for men who want to become independent 
in the next five years 








EGINNING immediately, the famous 

Course and Service of the Alexander 

Hamilton Institute is being replaced by 
an entirely new Course and Service. 

The reason is obvious. The organiza- 
tion of business, the tempo of business, 
are both in process of rapid change. In a 
brief period of thirty days between Octo- 
ber 15th and November 15th, 1929, 
thousands of men who supposed that 
they were secure for life found themselves 
suddenly ruined. Thousands had their 
confidence so shaken that they are dazed 
and wondering. They have no plan. 

“What will happen to business in the 
next few years?” they are asking. “What 
program should we lay out for ourselves?” 

Two years ago the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, from its nation-wide contact 
with business leaders, sensed the tre- 
mendous changes which were about to 
come, and began to make preparations 
to meet them. 

The result is the new Course and Ser- 
vice. It is to be new from start to finish— 








so new that the latter part will not be 
entirely off the presses for some months. 


What about your next 5 years? 


Revolutionary changes are in prospect 
for the next few years. 

Little business units are being merged 
into big units. Industries are reaching 
out into foreign markets. Production 
methods are being revolutionized. Secu- 
rity prices are subject to a whole new set of 
conditions. The strategy of the past is 
entirely unfitted for the new competition. 

What are you doing to fit yourself to 
meet the new conditions? 

In the next five years, business will offer 
more opportunity and more danger than 
any similar period for a long time. 


This book will interest only mature-minded men seriously inter- 
ested in business education. If you are one of the merely curious— 





ALEXANDER HAM 


PLEASE DO NOT WRITE 





ILTON 


More men will achieve independence. 
More men who might achieve it will fail 
because of a failure properly to analyze 
the facts. 

A right program will be more profit- 
able than it has ever been. A wrong de- 
cision will be far more costly. 


Send for the facts 


What the new Course and Service can 
mean to your business progress is ex- 
plained in a newly published booklet, 
“What an Executive Should Know.” It 
gives facts about this new training which 
we have not space for here. It should be 
read by every man who expects to win a 
secure place for himself in the next five 
years. 

The first edition of 10,000 copies was 
exhausted in 24 days. We have just 
printed a limited second edition, and will 
welcome the opportunity of sending you 
a copy, free. 

To help us prevent this book from 
falling into the hands of men for whom 
it has no message, we ask you merely to 
fill in the spaces in the coupon below. 
Mail the coupon today. 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 258 Astor 
Place, New York City.(In Canada address Alexan- 
der HamiltonInstitute, Ltd.,C.P.R.Bldg.,Toronto.) 


Send me without obligation the new booklet, 
“What an Executive Should Know.” 
Name Age 


Business 
Address, 


Business 
Position. 











Type of business 


INSTITUTE 
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Why Are We Nervous? 


By A. Griffiths, M. D. 


The principal causes of nervousness can be 
explained in simple language. They are two: 
First, Nerve Weakness ; Secondly, Derange- 
ment of the nerves. 


Nerve Derangement can be explained 
crudely as follows: Our nervous system 
is somewhat like a great telephone system, 
in that it transmits messages from one part 
of the body to the other; the brain being the 
central office. It is the character of the mes- 
sages sent through the nerves that cause 
nervousness; messages that flash from the 
mind to the vital organs and muscles, and 
back again to the mind. Therefore, any- 
thing that disturbs or irritates the mind 
causes irritating messages to be sent 
through the nerves to the entire body, 
especially to the vital organs. This explains 
why worry, anxiety, fear, anger, grief, 
jealousy and kindred mental turmoil cause 
nervous indigestion, heart palpitation, high 
or low blood pressure, constipation, etc. 
Worst of all, this cycle of mental and 
physical upheaval may lead to insanity or 
suicide. Our insane asylums are crowded 
to the doors because of conditions that 
owe their origin to nothing more than 
simple nervousness. Thousands of sufferers 
commit suicide every year, and millions of 
people are unhappy because of their nerves, 
that is, because of the irritating messages 
that are transmitted through the nerves. 
Nerve weakness is entirely different from 
nerve derangement. It is a condition known 
as “Neurasthenia,” meaning, Nerve Ex- 
haustion. As the noted scientist, Wm. Osler, 
described it, our nervous system stores a 
mysterious something, which for the want 
of a better term, we must call “Nerve 
Force.” This stored force represents our 
nerve capital. If we squander this force 
through excesses and undue strains, we 
naturally become Nerve Bankrupts, that is, 
the nerves become exhausted, and we have 
what is known as neurasthenia. Or, as an- 
other great scientist very vividly expresses 
it, “Think of a cut in your arm from which 
your life’s blood is trickling away. Yet mil- 
lions of people live on from day to day, 
permitting a loss of vitality which is even 
far more precious than their blood; namely, 
they ruthlessly waste their Nerve Force.” 


Nervousness, then, is due to two major 
causes; (a) Crazy Messages transmitted 
through the nerves, which disturbs the mind 
and vital organs; (b) Nerve Exhaustion, 
due to abuse of the nerves and ruthless 
waste of Nerve Force. Paul von Boeck- 
mann, who during the last thirty years has 
carefully studied the mental and physical 
characteristics in over 400,000 people with 
high-strung nerves, has proved by actual 
statistics that at least 90% of these people 
are nervous or suffer in some way through 
their nerves, because of the two nerve 
abuses mentioned. We see evidence of 
nervousness about us everywhere, among 
our friends, in trains, street cars, yes, 
right in our own homes, and it requires 
no expert in nerves to see plainly the misery 
and unhappiness that come from nervous- 
ness. He says, further, “It is difficult to 
imagine anything but perfect health if the 
nerves are in order.” That is, with calm 
nerves, and abundant Nerve Force, the 
stomach can digest any kind of food, for 
digestion depends directly upon the “stom- 


ach nerves.” And so, too, would the body 
be free from colds, for a cold can only be 
contracted during low nerve pressure, i. e., 
lowered disease resistance. The same is 
true with constipation, and scores of other 
complaints with which the average person is 
afflicted. Beard, the great authority on the 
Nerves, who originated the term, “Neur- 
asthenia,” agrees with him in this statement 
almost word for word. 


Nervousness, and the train of evils that 
result therefrom, may be said to develop 
in three stages, which may vary greatly, 
according to individual characteristics ; 
namely, 


First Stage: Nervousness, restlessness, 
sleeplessness, lack of energy, poor circula- 
tion, and other minor symptoms of low 
vitality. 


Second Stage: Nervous indigestion, 
belching, sour stomach, gas in the bowels, 
constipation, shallow breathing, decline in 
power of reproductive functions, high or 
low blood pressure, hot or cold flashes, 
heart palpitation, mental uneasiness, irrita- 
bility, undue worry, despondency, self- 
consciousness, etc. 


Third Stage: As nerve weakness ad- 
vances the symptoms mentioned before be- 
come more severe. It is then the more 
severe mental symptoms appear; namely, 
fears, melancholia, dizziness, loss of mem- 
ory, hallucinations, suicidal thoughts, and, 
in many cases, INSANITY. 


If only a few of the symptoms mentioned 
here apply to you, especially those indicat- 
ing mental uneasiness, you may be certain 
that your nerves are weak and deranged. 
Fight this weakness as you would fight for 
your life. Conquer it, or it will conquer 
you. To correct nervousness demands, first 
of all, that the sufferer understand his own 
condition—the “Why and How” his nerves 
act as they do. The cause of the trouble 
must be understood to be corrected. No 
medicine ever concocted can correct nerv- 
ousness. There are drugs that deaden the 
nerves and make them calm. These are 
very dangerous. There are other drugs that 
stimulate exhausted nerves. These act 
similarly to dragging a tired horse behind 
an automobile to give him “pep.” All “nerve 
drugs” are dangerous and unnatural. 


Many books have been written, intended as 
a guide for keeping up the nervous forces 
and calming the nerves. In nearly every 
public library one or more practical 
treatises on this subject are on file. The 
most concise and practical of all these 
books the writer has so far come across is 
one by Paul von Boeckmann entitled, 
“Strengthening Your Nerves,” which may 
be found in many public libraries and at 
the National Medical Library at Washing- 
ton, D. C. I advise earnestly that the 
sensible advice given in this practical little 
book be given careful consideration by any 
one whose nerves show signs of irritability, 
instability and exhaustion. The concise un- 
derstandable and non-technical information 
contained in this book is by far the most 
useful of any I have read. In these days of 
High Pressure my advice is: Guard Your 
Nerves. 


NOTE:—von Boeckmann is a high authority on the subject of nerve culture, and with the advice given in his 
book, any one can in a short time improve his control of the nerves 100 per cent. Far over a million copies of 
this excellent work have been sold during the last twenty years. Every reader should avail himself of this offer, 


for as stated, we are all nervous, more or less. 


e book, ‘‘Strengthen Your Nerves,’”’ by Paul von Boeckmann, may be obtained direct by addressing him, 
Studio 1700 Cellini Building, 48 West 48th Street, New York City. Enclose 25c in coin or small denomination 
stamps. It will be forwarded promptly in plain wrapper, postpaid.—Advt. 





(Continued from Page 10) 

In a general way the majority of the 
books may be divided into those that 
point with pride and those that view 
with alarm. The viewers-with-alarm 
commonly command the largest audi- 
ences, for they are better written—it is 
ever so much easier to jibe cleverly at a 
thesis than it is to build one. This, how- 
ever, is a historic division. Adam Smith 
and John Stuart Mill found our eco- 
nomic life revolving as unchangeably as 
the solar system, and Ricardo confirmed 
this immutability. They all rather liked 
it. Karl Marx accepted the same views 
in their entirety but thought he saw a 
way to make a change for the better by 
turning everything upside down. 

Reading these men is to-day a dreary 
and not very useful task except for the 
student. These early economists all hark 
back to Plato—they thought more of 
their reasoning than they did of their 
facts. Actually they had very few facts 
to work with. An illuminating although 
somewhat doctrinaire account of Marx, 
his times, and his associates is that by 
Otto Riihle (Viking Press, $5). 

Formal political economy is always 
hard reading and especially so since in 
the reading one must ever keep in mind 
that new conceptions are forming and 
also that no two economists ever en- 
tirely agree on anything. One must al- 
ways remember that the radicals in 
economics correspond to the funda- 
mentalists in religion—they worship 
dogma, as anyone may discover who 
has the hardihood to venture into the 
reading of Lenin, Trotsky, or any of the 
revolutionaries or near revolutionaries. 

Anyone who cares to go into funda- 
mental economic or business principles 
should begin with any one of the stand- 
ard American treatises on economics. 
Take F. W. Taussig’s Principles of Eco- 
nomics (Macmillan; 2 vols., $3 each); 
Henry R. Seager’s Principles of Eco- 
nomics (Holt, $3.50); E. R. A. Selig- 
man’s Principles of Economics (Long- 
mans, Green; $3.50); Alvin S. Johnson's 
Introduction to Economics (Heath, 
$2.40); or The Outlines of Economics, 
by Professors Ely, Adams, Lorenz, and 
Young (Macmillan, $3). One should 
not, however, take any single textbook 
on economics as inspired and final. They 
are, at the best, conjectural. 

The reading of the economic books 
will probably result in considerable 
mental confusion and not a great deal of 
knowledge as to what is actually going 
on to-day. But they will cause one to 
think. The best view of to-day in the 
light of the past will be found in the most 
stimulating and most interesting book 
ever written on economic subjects—The 
American Omen, by Garet Garrett 
(Dutton, $2.50). In this book Mr. Gar- 
rett, who is distinguished from all the 
economists by the fact that he can 


write, develops the new American 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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A world’s record promised N\ 





Westvaco Chlorine Products, Inc., 
South Charleston, West Virginia. 
Ferguson Engineers were in 
charge of every phase of the 
project, including consultation as 
well as the actual planning, 
engineering, construction and 


equipment of the plant. 


HEN Ferguson Engineers designed a new extension to this huge 
chemical works they promised a rate of efficiency which was 
higher than any known standard. The plant, now completed and in 
operation, has established a world’s record of efficiency for its own 


highly specialized type of manufacture. 


Accomplishments like this are possible only because the experience of 
Ferguson Engineers has taught them to approach every plant project 
from the manufacturer’s view-point— dividends on the investment. 


This one organization, including architects, engineers, builders, carries the 
work through from inception to completion—quickly and economically. 


Ferguson 


ttt * NEERS 7 =<— 


NEW YORK .« NM... BALTIMORE «DETROIT «. BIRMINGHAM 
TOKIO,JAPAN « TORONTO,CANADA «. MEXICO CITY, MEXICO 


Each month, 8,000 of the 
country’s leading execu- 
tives are reading the 
Ferguson Cross Section—a 
magazine dealing with 
timely engineering and 
business topics. A request 
on your letterhead will 
bring it to you gratis, 
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ust Published: 


How to Write 


Meeting the Needs of Everyday Life 
by John Mantle Clapp 


Lecturer on Speech, New York University; formerly Pro- 
essor of English, Illinois College, Indiana U niversity, 
; ke Forest College; co-author of ‘‘How to Talk 


and Homer Heath Nugent 


Professor of Rhetoric, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute; author of ‘‘A Book of Exposition 


8 AN ADULT, you do not think of writing as a matter of abstract school- 
A room exercises. You think of it in terms of jobs to be done—of 
notes, memoranda, letters, reports, instructions or whatever other writing 
you must do in your business, social, and private affairs. : 

When you write, you do it with a purpose. You wish to make an im- 
pression on your reader’s mind that wi accomplish a particular result. 
All questions that come up when you write are subordinate to this purpose. 

Heretofore, books on writing have been written either for immature 
students or professional writers. They have dealt almost. exclusively 
with form and arrangement, with the detail technique of writing. Now 
in this new book, ‘How to Write,” you are offered specific methods to 

uide you in accomplishing the purpose you have in mind when you sit 
ioe to write, no matter what type of welting p00 vice to do. In this 
emphasis on the specific purpose for which each individual bit of writing 
is done, ‘How to Write” differs from all other books on the subject. | 

Although no book has ever before been written from this viewpoint, 
the methods explained are by no means experimental. They have been 
develo by the authors over a long period of years and proved sound 
in working with hundreds of adult students who wished to master the 
art of effective writing. In many cases, the ideas now brought together 
in this new book have effected almost phenomenal improvement within a 


HOW 
TO 
WRITE 
CLAPP 
NUGENT 





remarkably short time. 


The mem 5 partial outline of contents indicates the range of the 


subjects treated in this remarkable new book. 


I—Getting the Right Point of View 


The Problem You Face. Points that you must 
consider if your records are to be accurate. Communi- 
cating your thought effectively to another mind. 

Language in Speech and Writing. You must 
learn to use a code of signals which is extensive and 
tricky. If you attack this problem in the wrong way 
you are sure to increase your difficulties. 

How to Study this Subject. In studying writin 
you are studying an action, not studying isolate 
words or sentences but how to build ideas together. The 
key to success is study of the situation, the relation 
between yourself and the reader in each instance., 


II—The Writing You Do for Yourself 
—The Problem of Accurate Statement 


Studying the Art of Writing. The place to begin. 
How to put your own records, memoranda, and plans 
in a form that you can safely depend on for future use. 

Discovering What's in Your Mind. Examining 
what is involved in the act of crystallizing your thought 
on agiven matter. Finding practical ways of improving 
your methods, 

Recording Your Thought. Short-cut methods for 
checking the accuracy of your thought. 


11I—Writing to Friends—The Problem 
of Suggestion 


The Problem of Reaching Other Minds. Ways 
of making yourself remember that your reader’s mind 
works erently from your own. How to allow for 
differences; how to take advantage of similarities. 

Personal Letters—Their Nature and Purpose. 
Your personal letters can teach you methods of making 
any writing interesting. How to say what needs to be 
said without giving offense. 

Arranging Ideas for Suggestion. How to apply 
the psychology of suggestion in the effectivearrangement 
of your ideas. Using the ideas you gain in writing per- 
sonal letters to express your ideas with urbanity and 
tact in all your writing, 


IV—Writing in Business and Pro- 
fessional Life 


Business Writing—Its Nature and Scope. 
Fffective methods for handling the most universal and 
important of all kinds of writing. 

Adaptation—Thought and Language. How to 
secure In the writing required in business sure control 
of your form of expressions 

Reports. How to make sure that your reports ade- 
quately meet their purpose. 

Instructions. ow to prepare instructions that will 
be understood and followed. Dangers to guard against. 

Business Letters—The Procedure of the Big 
Firm. How big firms have mastered the two-fold 
problem of volume correspondence: economical stand- 
ardization and securing individuality of tone. 

Letter Problems of the Small Firm and the In- 
dividual. How the small firm and the private in- 
dividual can apply to their own needs the letter tech- 
nique developed by the huge corporation. 


V—Addressing the Public 


Addressing a Circle of Readers.How to make your 
message complete so that it will hold the interest of any 
mind-—extending the training in accurate statement 
explained in the second part of the books by methods of 
adjusting the statement to the understanding of varied 
intelligences, 


Just mail the coupon a 





595 pages, $5.00 


Information Articles. Meeting the problem of 
conveying specific information. How to write papers 
on professional topics so as to be accurate but at the 
same time readable. How to represent adequately 
and eeatabty the views of a group in a committee 
report. 

Writing a Long Paper. Special points to consider 
when you have extended writing todo. How to sustain 
attention; how to focus interest on points of chief im- 
portance. 

Writing to Get Action. How to apply to your own 
special needs the technique of persuasion writing 
developed by professional advertising writers. 


ViI—Writing for Your Own Pleasure 
Self-Expression—The Pieasure of Working Out a 
Literary Form. he amusement you can get from 
turning the skill developed in practical writing to your 
own entertainment and that of others. 

Some Prose Patterns—Effective writing of diaries; 
reminiscences, accounts of travels, epigrams, informal 


essays; 

Stories. How to tell a story well. Relating a per- 
sonal experience in entertaining narrative form. 
Humorous stories. 

Verse Patterns. Types of verse we all can write. 
Mechanics of verse form: limericks, ballads, and other 
‘orms. 


VII—Language—The Medium of 


Communication 

The Question of Colloquialism. The place of col- 
loquial expression in writing. Cautions. An outline of 
the history of our language and its bearing on current 
problems of usage. 

ords. Practical points regarding grammar which 

need to be keptin mind. Types of sentences. Effective 
Paragraphs, 

Getting It Down on Paper. Finding the easiest 
and best methods. Longhand, typing, dictation; 
advantages and disadvantages of each method. 


Special Examination Offer 


Fill in the examination form below, and the book 
will be sent you at once on approval. If you do 
not feel that its purchase will prove one of the best 
investments you ever made, just return it to us and 
that ends the matter. Otherwise remit $5.00 in full 


payment. 
fill in, tear out, and mail 
NS ee ee ee es 


4 SENT FOR 5 DAYS’ 
HFREE EXAMINATION 


The Ronald Press Company, 
Dept. M-318, 15 East 26th St., New York 


You may send me postpaid a copy of 
Clapp and Nugent’s ‘‘How to Write.” 
Within five days after its receipt, I will 
either send you $5.00 in full payment or 
return the book. 






NE 5 0 ori 2 RE Me nr bacuacger dts 
(Please Print) 

EE ALERT RED 

RG icisancecnncec aicihnc co MEMcc on cian ve 

*Outside continental U. S. and Canada, $5.00 

cash, plus 25 cents for shipping. 
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(Continued from Page 12) 
economy which is so surely demon- 
strating that, although the reasoning 
of the classical economists was perfectly 
sound as reasoning, it was not based on 
life. 

The same thought is developed ex- 
ceedingly well but in a rather more 
academic fashion and with somewhat 
too much deference to authorities by 
Horace Taylor, in Making Goods and 
Making Money (Macmillan, $2.50). 
R. G. Tugwell, in Industry’s Coming of 
Age (Harcourt, Brace; $2), has covered 
the same ground, but he also is inclined 
to venerate authorities and most of his 
information is at second hand. But his 
book is well worth reading 

Still another phase is presented in 
Men and Machines, by Stuart Chase 
(Macmillan, $2.50). Mr. Chase is a 
constitutional viewer-with-alarm, and 
he brings up to date those fears that 
some day we shall be lost in our ma- 
chinery. But he does it in an interesting, 
provocative fashion and without any of 
the sad, wordy confidence with which 
the prophets usually foretell our dam- 
nation. He works from the facts as he 
sees them. 

Bertrand Russell, on the contrary, in 
The Prospects of Industrial Civilization 
(Century, $2), adopts the methods of 
the earlier economic philosophers and 
does a great deal of very hard thinking 
without having first bothered to furnish 
himself with any facts to think about. 
He finds that we are on our way to per- 
dition but may be saved if only we adopt 
his social theories before it is too late. 

Prof. Thomas Nixon Carver, in The 
Present Economic Revolution in the 
United States (Little, Brown; $2.50) 
and in This Economic World and How 
It May be Improved (Shaw, $4) goes 
over the ground carefully and illumi- 
nates some of it; while Paul M. Mazur, 
in American Prosperity (Viking Press, 
$2.50), analyzes the situation from a 
banker’s viewpoint. 

W. T. Foster and Waddill Catchings 
have given the American viewpoint on 
economic principles in three books. 
These are Money, Profits, and The Road 
to Plenty (Houghton Mifflin, $2, $4, 
and $2 respectively). It is not necessary 
to agree entirely with the thesis de- 
veloped in these books to gain mightily 
from their reading. 

All the above books develop theories 
and backgrounds in a general fashion, 
with illustrations drawn from many 
fields of endeavor. The modern Amer- 
ican industrial system, which looks to 
the producers of goods to create con- 
sumers as well as goods—which is a new 
thought in the world, going absolutely 
counter to the theories of the classical 
economists—found its first expression, 
at least in a large way, in Henry Ford. 

His two books, in collaboration with 
this write-—My Life and Work, and 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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“T started in Real Estate in 
my spare time, right at 
home. Did so well I quit 
my old job as bookkeeper 








and opened my own office.”’ 








“Yes, 
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Ed, I’ve 
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*‘Now, I’m my own boss, in 
business for myself, and 
averaging $200 a week instead 
of the $40 a week that Hen- 


ning & Company paid me.” 








ota 


Good Business of My Own” 


office door opened and Ed Barrett walked in. 
Bob and Ed were old friends. For 12 years 
Bob had worked for Henning & Co., until he 
got to be head bookkeeper at $40 a week. And Ed 
was still with the firm earning $35 a week as a clerk. 


“Well, Bob, it looks as if you were making good, 
all right,” said Ed as he glanced around the well- 
furnished office. 


“Yes, Ed,” responded Bob, “I’ve got a good busi- 
ness of my own now, and I’m making five times as 
much money as I ever made as a bookkeeper. 


“Tell me about it,’”’ said Ed. 


“Well,” said Bob, “you know I got married five 
years ago, and after the children came we found it 
pretty hard sledding on $40 a week. In fact we were 
obliged to stretch every dollar to the limit to make 
both ends meet. The extra expenses after little Jane 
and Junior arrived, made us cut out a lot of things 
we used to have, and forced us to get rid of our auto- 
mobile. And while we had talked about a home of 
our own ever since we got married, we didn’t have a 
single dollar saved toward the first payment on a 
house. So, Alice and I both began to realize that 
we were making absolutely no progress toward that 
desirable state of existence called ‘Independence,’ 
and unless we were to face the poor-house in our old 
age, we would have to save some money. And to 
save money meant that I must make more money. 


B: FANNING looked up from his desk as his 


“Well, one day Alice called my attention to an ad- 
vertisement telling how to learn the real estate busi- 
ness at home and get started in spare time. So, to 
make a long story short, I mailed the coupon, got 
full information, enrolled for the Course and Service, 
spent my spare hours in study, and here I| am, a full- 
fledged Real Estate Specialist, making more money 
than I ever thought possible. Now we have bought 
a home of our own, a new Chrysler car and have 
some money in the savings bank for a rainy day.” 


You, Too, Can Have a 
Business of Your Own 


What Bob Fanning has done, many other men and 
women have done. And what others have done, you 


Mail Coupon | 


for FREE 





can do, provided you are really in earnest in your 
desire to be at the head of your own business in- 
stead of working for others all your life. To get an 
idea of how | have helped others get into real estate 
and build up profitable businesses of their own, just 
read the following extracts from four of the hundreds 
of letters I have on file: “In less than two months 
after taking your Real Estate Course, I closed deals 
amounting to $150,000. Deducting expenses my net 
profits to date are $12,000. Other real estate agents 
can’t see how it happens.”—H. Irving Andrews, 
Connecticut (Former Painter.) ‘“‘l| was just a book- 
keeper before getting your Course. Now | am a suc- 
cessful real estate broker. During the last 15 days 
my earnings have amounted to over $3,200. On the 
present showing of my business | estimate my earn- 
ings for the year at from $12,000 to $15,000. I will 
go out of my way any time to cooperate with your 
students. That’s how grateful I feel.”—Al West, New 
Jersey. (Former Bookkeeper.) ‘‘You have done more 
for me than my best friend would have done. You 
have made it possible for me to step ahead 25 years 
in my earning capacity. You have made for me the 
difference between mere existence and real enjoyment 
in this life and I want you to know that I appreci- 
ate it.”"—John R. Wilson, California, 


Now, if you want to do what these people—and 
hundreds of others—have done, get out of the pay- 
check class and into a real, money-making business 
of your own, mail the Opportunity Coupon at once 
for my free book ‘‘How to Become a Real Estate 
Specialist,” 


No Better Business Than 
Real Estate 


If you ever expect to be your own boss—have your 
own business—make more money—there is nothing 
better you can get into than Real Estate. Here are 
a few facts that will prove this to you: (1) Real Es- 
tate is a permanent business—as permanent as the 
earth itself. It can never go out of style, (2) Real 
Estate is the biggest thing there is. 65 per cent, of 
the entire wealth of the nation is invested in it. 
(3) Nothing can stop the growth of the business, It is 
getting bigger and bigger as population increases, 


(4) The Real Estate business is practically unlimited. 
There are ten million properties for rent, sale or ex- 
change at all times. (5) It is a business you can start 
right at home, in your spare time. (6) You do not 
have to invest any money in machinery or in a stock 
of goods as you do if you start in a manufacturing or 
retailing business. (7) It does not require years of 
study like law, dentistry, medicine, pharmacy, archi- 
tecture, engineering, etc., etc. (8) It is a business of 
big profits. Men and women following my instruc- 
tions have made as high as $5,000 on single deals— 
more money than the average man gets for two or 
three years of hard work. (9) Your age or your sex 
is no barrier. Men and women, of all ages, are using 
my methods with great success. (10) Real Estate is 
a pleasant, healthful occupation, affording a great 
variety of work. 


Do you know of any other business of any kind 
that offers you all the above advantages, opportuni- 
ties and rewards? 


Investigate Your 
Opportunity Now 


If you are tired working for others—if you want to 
be your own boss—if you want a sound, permanent, 
profitable business of your own—if you want to make 
more money than you ever made before—investigate 
this unusual business opportunity at once. 


No matter what your present ideas may be about 
the real estate business—no matter what others tell 
you—this matter is too important for you to decide 
until you get and read the important facts contained 
in my free book. This book will open your eyes to a 
remarkable business achievement. It will show you 
how I have helped other ambitious men and women, 
young and old, in all parts of the country, get into 
business for themselves and make big money. 


So, if you are ambitious and in earnest and mean 
business, mail the coupon. That is the first step to 
a pleasant, permanent, profitable business of your 
own. Address President, American Business Builders, 
“*, Dept. DD-52, 205 East 42 Street, New York, 


pono ---------------- 


Book 
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INMMIIS a0 descecuee 


Opportunity Coupon 


President, American Business Builders, Inc. 
Business Established 1917—(Authorized — $500,000) 
Dept. DD-52, 205 East 42 Street, New 


Please mail me a free copy of your book “How to Become a Real Es- 
tate Specialist,’’ which tells how I can begin right at home, in my spare 
time, and build’a profitable real estate business of my own. 

It is understood that this request puts me under no obligation whatso- 
ever, and that no one will call on me regarding this matter. 


ork, N. Y. 
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SCIENCE 
Turns to Heat and Light 


for New Way to Health! 


1930 has a special meaning for one group of pioneers in the 
treatment of disease. The last ten years have seen the growth 
of treatment and relief of pain by light-ray and heat therapy, 
from a condescending experiment by a few research men to an 
acknowledged, important science. 

During these ten years one company, at least, has been a con- 
sistent exponent of this form of treatment—specialized applica- 

Searg tion of infra-red and ultra-violet rays, to meet specific condi- 







oat : sae : 
tions. Today, with a range of appliances, from a special invalids’ 
or consumptives’ electric blanket, to an infra-red ray athlete’s 
GN, joint bandage, this firm is a recognized leader of the field. 


— Some Successful Examples 


The Electric Sitz Bath—an applicator for the infra-red 
radiation of the lower pelvis; the Electro Thermal ultra- 
violet lamp—these are two more of the great Electro Ther- 
mal line. Perhaps the best known of all Electro Thermal 
appliances is the famous prostatic Thermalaid. Thousands 
of middle aged men, who never dreamed that their suf- 
ferings proceeded from the prostate; who 
ascribed their pains, night rising, debility 
and frequently premature old age to 
wrong causes, have found in Thermalaid 
a key to regained health and re-activated 
gland functioning. 

Write today for information regarding 
the Electro Thermal line. Men past 40 
are especially invited to investigate the 
prostatic Thermalaid. The company has 
recently published a study of the ailments 
of this gland, which are said to afflict 65% 
of men past middle age. Write for this 
book, “The Destroyer of Male Health,” 
and get it free and without obligation. 


The ELECTRONTHERMAL CO. 


8328 Morris Ave. Steubenville, Ohio 





General offices, laboratory 
and factory of the Electro 
Thermal Company, at Steu 
benville, Ohio. Founded 10 
years ago with but one sin 
gle electro-therapeutic ap 
pliance, this concern now 
sponsors a complete line of 
disease-fighting products. 
Other offices of the com 
pany are in Los Angeles, 
Toronto, and London, Eng. 











| Study at home 


Legally trained men win high pen 9 and big 
success in business and public li Be independ- 
ent. Greater opportunities now than ever before. 
Big corporations are headed by mn with legal 


during spare time. Degree of LL. B. conferred. 
LaSalle students found among practicing attorneys 
of every state. We furnish all text material, includ- 
ing fourteen-volume Law Library. Low cost, eas 
training. terms. Get our valuable 64-page ‘‘Law Guide” 





HENRY. . The four hundred or the four 
million—all are in O,Henry and all read him. 
Do you know him as well as you should ? 

Red leather edition $2.50 each 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN, 













We guide you step by step. You can train at home and ‘‘Evidence”’ books free. Send for them NOW. 
. . 2 The World’s L t - 
LaSalle Extension University gyi0° Touvine Inttution Dept. 4332-L, Chicago, Ill. 
Make money taking pictures. Photo. 
[ear Hy graphs in big demand. Commercial 
Photography also pays big money. 
No expe quickly at home Write bor 
oe ence necess: rite toda 
Sryom® erase gemnn (QD 
American School of Photography, Dept. 2344, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
The Man WithaG h , r Mi d 
you know this man! He never REALLY soomualines any- * 
thing because his mind JUMPS from ONE THING TO a 

ANOTHER. If YOU have a “Grasshopper mind” you know this Y. “Ought to put over that 

is TRUE. Yet you KNOW you have intelligence and ability. Uy, Money- making eS 

WHAT?’S holding you back? Just one fact—one PROVE “ LA “Thi 

SCIENTIFIC FACT! You are using only ONE-TENTH i tok Ty 

your real BRAIN-POWER! Increase eat BRAIN- POWER 

and you will increase your EARNING POWER. | 

Send today for YOUR copy of “Scientific Mind Training.” This 

FREE book explains the secret of mental efficiency. It tells why 

former Lieutenant-Governor Lunn of New York and hundreds of 

others equally famous have praised Pelmanism—how over 700,000 

men and women have won fy CCESS and HAPPINESS through 

the Pelman Course. Write for this FREE book—NOW! 

THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 

Suite D-405 71 West 45th Street New York City 








(Continued from Page 14) 
Today and Tomorrow (Doubleday, 
Doran; $3.50 each)—are at the bottom 
of most of the discussions of the new 
principles and have apparently had a 
very wide influence upon industrial and 
social plans and theories the world over. 

Edward A. Filene’s The Way Out 
(Doubleday, Doran; $1.50) applies the 
same principles to mass distribution; 
while in Economic Democracy (Mac- 
millan, $1.50) Robert S. Brookings sur- 
veys the whole scene. 

The real history of the United States 
as a going business concern has yet to be 
written. It will be a tremendous task and 
needs more financing than could reason- 
ably be expected from the sale of the 
resulting volumes. The ground is covered 
in part in The Economic Development 
of the United States, by Isaac Lippin- 
cott (Appleton, $3.50); Economic His- 
tory of the United States, by E. L. 
Bogart (Longmans, Green; $2); and 
Economic History of the United States, 
by T. W. Van Metre (Holt, $3.25). 

The Handwriting on the Wall, by 
Arthur D. Little (Little, Brown; $2.50), 


gives the best picture that we have of 


the possibilities of future development, 
while Recent Economic Changes in 
the United States (McGraw-Hill, $7.50) 
contains the report of a committee ap- 
pointed by President Hoover when he 
was Secretary of Commerce to survey 
the country and ascertain as specifically 
as possible what it was all about. Vari- 
ous publications of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board and of the 
Russell Sage Foundation contain more 
detailed studies of phases of the coun- 
try’s economic life. 

Turning to the financial side, two 
books stand out. The one is the old 
classic, Walter Bagehot’s Lombard 
Street (Dutton, $2.50). This book gives 
the genesis of deposit banking in Eng- 
land, and it is from England and not 
from the Continent that we derive most 
of our banking thought. 

The second book is The Reserve 
Banks and the Money Market, by W 
Randolph Burgess (Harper’s, $3). Dr. 
Burgess is with the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, and his book tells 
the experience which has been gained 
in creating the new kind of money mar- 
ket brought about by the Federal Re- 


serve System—which in a way is an 


adaptation to American conditions of 


the principles learned in the London 
money market. 

Our commercial banking has been 
changing so rapidly in late years that 
no book has caught up with it, and 
although there are many books dealing 
with specific financial problems—such 
as Corporation Profits, by Laurence H. 
Sloan (Harper’s, $3.50); Scientific Ap- 
proach to Investment Management, by 
Dwight C. Rose (Harper’s, $5); and 
Applied Business Finance, by E. E. 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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“A Sympathetic Discussion 


Some of This Book’s Valuable 
Chapters and the Subjects 
Handled by Dr. Stemmerman in 
His Personal Teachings 


More and Happier Years 

The Nature and Significance of Constipation 

Preventing Constipation 

Germ-Life in the Intestines 

Encouraging Germs to Supplant Bad Germs 

Flatulence . . . Acidosis . . . Heartburn 

Three Myths: Liver Disease, Stomach Trouble and 
Billiousness 

Bad Breath and Body Odors. Their Meaning and 
Correction 

Hemorrhoids or ‘‘Piles’’ 

The Treatment for Hemorrhoids 

Insomnia; Nervousness 

Constipation and Its Effects on the Sexual Functions 

Constipation and Skin Troubles 

Constipation and the Prostate 

Personal Beauty Depends on Correct Elimination 

Dangers of Fasting 

New Drugless Way to Cause Bowel Action 

Headache—Chronic and Occasional 

Rheumatism and Arthritis 

Colitis and Other Results of Constipation 

Is the Enema a Friend? 

Is Exercise Worth While? 

Exercises That Benefit, Especially in Constipation 

The Ideal Weight for Height 

The Technique of Defecation 

Internal Visceral Auto-Massage 

Relief by Lubrication 

The Cure by Relaxation and Milk Diet 

Why Are Drugs in Disfavor? 

Reviewing Some Drugs Used in Constipation 

Yeast—A Great Hoax 

Furnishing the Body With Heat, Energy and Repair 

When Do We Eat? 

Weakening the Staff of Life 
king Powder, the Sinner 

Food Idiosyncrasies 

What Will You Have to Drink? 

Shall We Eat Fruits and Vegetables? 

Husband in the Kitchen 

We Survey Certain Foods 

The Beneficial Necessary 2 

Spinach, Lettuce, Liver and Other Pleasantries 

Too Much Sugar Will Shorten Your Life 

Food for the Aged 

The Management of Constipation 

How to Live 100 Years 


HERE is an easy, rational and helpful way of directing the 

behavior of your intestinal system and thus becoming the 
master of your health. Put your intestines under control. 
and gain a life of longer years and happy well-being. Relieve 
the strain upon all your vital organs—heart, liver, kidneys, 
lungs and brain—by making your intestines do their daily 
duty of assimilation and elimination. 


A large percentage of the American people, young, middle- 
aged and elderly, suffer from constipation, occasional or 
chronic, and very frequently in entire ignorance of this 
cause of their troubles. From this almost universal disease 
many other diseases result. Constipation is in fact a great 
destroyer whose toll of breakdowns and suffering, inefficiency 
and tragedy no man can measure. 


Dr. Stemmerman’s new book is the result of thirty years of 
intensive study and practical experience. It is scientifically 
correct, by the best modern medical precepts and authorities. 
It is comprehensive, easily understood and downright inter- 
esting. You need this book, if you choose to win more abun- 
dant virility and long life. 


You owe yourself a knowledge of the latest accomplish- 
ments of modern science in the treatment of that most 
prevalent disease, constipation. Therefore WE HAVE PRE- 
PARED AN ENTERTAININGLY WRITTEN AND EASILY 
UNDERSTANDABLE BROCHURE, which contains, for young 
or old, man or woman, valuable information regarding 
constipation. This information is ordinarily not readily 
available to the average person nor is it to be found in such 





A Simple Test of the 


Intestinal Functions 


After luncheon chew and swallow about six ordinary charcoal 3 
tablets, obtainable at any drug store. Next morning note the 
color of the evacuation. If the color inclines toward black, and 
the blackness has disappeared by next day, elimination is good. 
If not, then your elimination is delayed and faulty. Try this 
easy test and it may point out the cause of your headaches, 
dizziness and those dull and dreary days that lower your resist- 
ance and efficiency. 








of a Vital 


Question” 





Wm. H. Stemmerman, M. D. 


— New York University and 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College 


Dr. Stemmerman’s Great New Book 


INTESTINAL 
MANAGEMENT 


Will Bring You Longer and Happier Life 


clear, every-day language as we present it in this brochure. 
For example, it contains THREE COMPLETE O . 
namely, ‘‘Insomnia.’’ ‘‘Is Exercise Worth While?’’ and 
‘‘Shall We Eat Fruits and Vegetables?’’ from ‘Intestinal 
Management.’’ All this is in addition to a full review of 
Dr. Stemmerman’s great new book which is now being used 
by hundreds of people throughout this country as a complete 
guide to health. 


It is vitally interesting and extremely important, to you, to 
read in this brochure the facts regarding the ultimate evil 
effects of neglected or improperly treated constipation. 


On the other hand, it is comforting to know that Dr. 
Stemmerman has perfected easy, harmless, but positively 
effective methods for quickly relieving the disagreeable 
symptoms of constipation and for permanently causing this 
real disease to disappear. 


“INTESTINAL MANAGEMENT,” so fully described in this 
brochure, actually shows the means of acquiring real hap- 
piness, increased business efficiency and all the practical, 
material advantages, as well as spiritual uplift. which natur- 
ally follow the acquisition of good health. Dr. Stemmerman’s 
book shows how good health and clear brain come promptly 
to a toxin-free and normally acting bodily mechanism. 


If you are truly interested in gaining and retaining health, 
send the attached coupon without delay: clip it NOW before 
you mislay or forget it. 





ARDEN PUBLISHERS, Dept. 183 } 
Highland Park, 5 
Los Angeles, California. 

Send me your brochure at once, without cost to me. 
It is understood that this does not involve me in any 
obligation whatsoever. 
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WALL STREET 
VENTURES AND 
ADVENTURES 


RICHARD D. WYCKOFF’s New 
Book Tells Inside Story of How 
Stock Market Really Works 




















Founder of ‘‘Magazine of Wall Street’’ 
Shows Morgan, Livermore, Har- 
riman and Others in Action 





New York, Marcu 18. 


OW does the 

market actually 
function? What real 
chance have you to 
beat it? How do the 
great manipulators 
form pools, influence 
prices, take profits? 
Here at last is the 
real “low-down” on Wall Street, written 
by a man who there made a fortune for 
himself, and many more for those who 
used his famous advisory service. 





Richard D. Wyckoff 


It is packed with valuable advice for 
investors—on reading the tape, fore- 
casting the market’s trend, how traders 
like Livermore work, etc. And it contains 
scores of inside stories of actual pools, 
corners, and manipulations. 


“For those interested in the ticker, and 
the men behind it, this book will give 
interest, enter- 
tainment, and 
information.” — 
Business Book 
News. 

Price $5.00 
TP ree ee eee es es oe 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
Please send me a copy of 
Wall Street Ventures and Adventures, $5.00 
0) I will remit $5 in 10 days or return book 
0 Check is enclosed. 0 Send C. O. D. 








W.W.4 


Name...... 


Address 


(Please fill in) 
Sent on approval only in U. S. and Canada 





FLOATING LIBRARIES 


By WILLIAM McFEE 


Author of An Ocean Tramp, Casuals of the Sea, Harbors 
of Memory, Swallowing the Anchor, Sailors of Fortune, etc. 


ORE than a century ago a 
M wealthy and witty English- 
man, who was the author of a 
best seller which has been selling ever 
since, went to Jamaica to visit his 
estates, and he records his astonishment 
at the passion for reading on the part 
of the crew of the ship. “On this day,” 
he says—it was a Sunday—“ having 
nothing else to do, all the crew betook 
themselves to their studies. The carpen- 
ter was very seriously spelling a comedy; 
Edward was engaged with The Six 
Princesses of Babylon, a third was amus- 
ing himself with a tract; another had 
borrowed the cabin boy’s Sorrows of 
Werter and was reading aloud to a large 
circle.” 

So “Monk” Lewis, author of Am- 
brosio, or the Monk, describes a voyage 
in the year of Waterloo. Where the 
carpenter obtained his “comedy” we 
are not informed. Probably from Lewis 
himself or some other passenger. At any 
rate, that seamen want books to read is 
nothing new. But in the United States 
for a good many years the necessity did 
not arise. There were few seamen and 
fewer ships. 

It will probably astonish most of the 
younger generation of Americans to be 
told that a scant dozen years ago there 
was practically no overseas American 
merchant marine. There was a coastwise 
service, There was a line of government- 
owned ships running to and from the 
Panama Canal. And there was a con- 
siderable traffic in heavy freight on the 
Great Lakes. But on the great water- 
ways of the world beyond the horizon 
even those ships which were owned in 
the United States were running under 
foreign flags. This constitutes a phenom- 
enon unique in the history of nations. 

The causes were comprehensible but 
complex. Labor and materials were 
cheaper in Europe; it was less risky for 
American merchants to hire ships on 
long charters than to build and own 
them under the home flag; and finally, 
the general public was destitute of any 
sentiment regarding a merchant marine. 

A New York publisher stated, sixteen 
years ago, that if he were asked to 
mention a theme which would render a 
novel unsalable in America he would say 
the sea. I can vouch for this because I 
had written some novels with that theme 
and he made the statement to me as 
an excuse for not publishing them. 

And then in the years 1914 to 1917 
the public began to wake up. It began to 
call for ships. But long after it was con- 
ceded that the United States must have 
a merchant marine, long after the diff- 
culties of manning that marine were 


grasped and intelligently handled, the 
notion persisted that the seaman was 
not like other men, that he could make 
no claim upon the communities whose 
vital needs he was serving. 

Social welfare stopped short at the 
mercantile dock. The Red Cross con- 
sidered the seaman on a level with the 
hands in a factory and without special 
claims. The chairman of the Shipping 
Board, who was unfortunately a lawyer, 
was entirely without sympathy for any 
kind of welfare work. And he was un- 
doubtedly representative of the ship- 
owners themselves at that time. One 
would have thought the new American 
merchant marine was manned by desper- 
ateroughnecks for whom nothing in a cul- 
tural way could be done. The idea that 
they might like to read a book was re- 
garded as a piece of sloppy sentiment. 

Help came from an unexpected quar- 
ter. 

In the spring of 1917 the United 
States Shipping Board received a sug- 
gestion from Henry Howard, a promi- 
nent chemical engineer, for the training 
of the men for the new merchant marine. 
The scheme, which was designed to build 
up the new personnel from the existing 
nucleus of fishing and coasting services, 
and to provide marine training for en- 
gineers in power stations ashore, was 
favorably regarded, and Mr. Howard 
was invited to work it out on paper. 

He engaged the interest and experi- 
ence of Dr. MacLaurin, head of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and the late Winthop L. Marvin, who 
probably knew all there was to know of 
the existing American merchant marine. 

Plans went forward at once. Publicity 
calling for men was sent out and schools 
were established at strategic centers 
of the country. Men came forward, so 
potent was the suddenly released call for 
the sea and adventure, in such numbers 
that recruiting officers were swamped. 

And then there suddenly loomed in 
front of the organizers of this great 
service a new problem, a problem pecu- 
liar to that service because of the speed 
with which the men had been assembled. 
Henry Howard had been ably assisted 
in his labors by his wife, who shared his 
interest in welfare work. But it was 
only when they stood among the five 
hundred men of the training ship Calvin 
Austin in Boston that Mrs. Howard 
realized the significance of her promise to 
undertake the charge of a social service 
bureau for the new merchant marine. 
Even for one long used to such work 
ashore it was an alarming prospect. 
But Mr. Howard had full confidence 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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How dare you say, 
“Lhave no opportunity” 


—when men and women, thru home-study training, 
are making records such as these? 
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Harry J. Williams, Accounting 
Engineer, Lehigh Valley R. R., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.Mr.Williams 
chose the Accountancy route to 
lead him out of a “‘blind alley’’ 
job, and within comparatively 
few months won a 60 per cent 
“raise’’ and promotion to a po- 
sition that spells—op portunity. 








OU seek a better opportunity 
to get ahead in business—and 
you don’t want “promises”; 

you want a definite program for ad- 


vancement, backed by positive proof 
that that program works! 

Listen, then, to these actual expe- 
riences—and when you have heard 
them, tell us, if you can, how you 
dare to say, “I have no opportunity!” 


Mill Man Becomes Auditor 
—then Treasurer and 
General Manager 


At sixteen, Ralph H. Berndt—his 
schooling ended with the eighth 
grade—entered the Carnegie Union 
Steel Mills, at Youngstown, Ohio. 
His wage was $2.15 a day, and his 
working day was twelve hours long. 


Six years later he was assistant 
roller—drawing good wages and with 
prospect of promotion. 


Looking ahead, however, he saw 
himself “an old man at fifty—and 
with nothing then to look forward to 
butretirementandprobablepoverty.” 


“Realizing that hands and feet 
would do for me no longer,” he 
writes, “I decided to give my brain 
a business training. Accordingly, I 
enrolled with LaSalle for home-study 
training, gave up the mills forever, 
and made a humble start in my new 
profession,” 


His apprenticeship was short. Al- 
most before he knew it, an opening 
came with W. C. DuComb Co., Inc., 
Detroit, and he got the place—as 
Accountant, then Auditor! Raise 
followed raise. 


Late in 1925 he was made Treas- 
urer and General Manager of this 
company; and so highly does he 
value his LaSalle training that he 
is now on his second course—in 
Business Management. 


Clerk Becomes 
Accounting Engineer 
Wins 60% Raise 


“You've picked a blind alley.” That 
was what many good friends of 
Harry J. Williams thought when he 
took a job as clerk with the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad. 


“Blind for some, perhaps,” said 
Harry Williams, “‘but not for the man 
with specialized training!”’ 

Acting on his conviction, he en- 
rolled with LaSalle for Higher Ac- 
countancy training—and soon won 
advancement to the position of Ac- 
counting Engineer, with an increase 
in salary of better than 60 per cent. 








J. L. Aldrich, District Manager at Green Bay, 
Wis., for the Monroe Calculating Machine Co., 
Inc. “At the end of six months my income was 
15334 per cent greater than during any six 
months before I enrolled with LaSalle.” 


Charles W. Sheldon, Sheridan, 
Wyoming. At forty, Mr. 
Sheldon, then telegrapher and 


station agent on the C.B.&Q., 
left railroad work and took up 
selling. He increased his in- 
come 500 per cent, 


“Mr. Williams proves exception- 
ally competent in his new capacity,” 
writes Francis N. Loughname, Di- 
vision Engineer. ‘“‘He shows marked 
ability and is a very creditable prod- 
uct of your great university.” 


Send for These Free Books 


You are eager to get ahead? Then 
you will find it of vital importance 
to learn more of the success-methods 
which Berndt and Williams and 
thousands of others have employed 
so profitably. 

We have therefore prepared a 
special 64-page book which outlines 
these methods in detail. It also points 
out the big opportunities in the field 
you are in or wish to enter—shows 
you how you can fit yourself to 
grasp them. 

The coupon brings this book to 
you without cost or obligation—also 
a copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One,” the inspiring story of how 
one man, after many wanderings, 
found the path to responsibility and 
power. 

Measure your will to succeed by 
what you do with this coupon— 





Ralph H. Berndt, Treasurer 
and General Manager, W. C. 
DuComb Co., Inc., Detroit. 
“LaSalle has been the instru- 
ment to my success.” 





Anneita L. Koch, Auditor, 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. ‘‘When I enrolled 
with LaSalle, I was a book- 
keeper of average ability. The 
results of my training soon be- 
came apparent. I was promoted 
to Auditor, then to Assistant 
Manager and later to Auditor 
of -his larger hotel. My salary 
was increased substantially— 
which increase in several 


months completely paid the en- 
tire cost of the training.” 


NOW! 


La Salle Extension University 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST 


Tell us which of the following courses of 
home-study training interests you most. 


Business Management: Managerial, 
es and Department Executive positions. 


Higher Accountancy: Auditor, Comp- 
troller, Certified Public Accountant, Cost 
Accountant, etc. 


Modern falesmanship: Training for all 
Positions in retail, wholesale, or specialty 
selling. P 
Modern Foremanship. 

{ndustrial Management. 

Personnel Management. 

Traffic Management: Training for posi- 
tion as Railroad or Industrial Traffic Man- 
ager, Rate Expert, Freight Solicitor, etc. 
Telegraphy—Railway and Commercial. 
Railway Station Management. 


Law—LL.B. Degree. 

Commercial Law. 

Banking and Finance. 

Expert Bookkeeping. 

C.P. A. Coaching for Advanced 
Accountants. 

Modern Business Correspondence. 
Credit and Collection Correspondence. 
Business English. 
Stenography—Stenotypy: Training in 
selected business colleges in the new ma- 
chine shorthand. 

Commercial Spanish. 

Effective Speaking. 

Railway Accounting. 

Paper Salesman’s Training. 


NOTE: If you are undecided as to the field which offers you the largest oppor- 


tunity, 


write us a brief outline of your business history and education, and we will 
Y advise you without obligating you. 


9 








BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 


— — — — Find Yourself Through LaSalle! wo a —= = == 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept. 4332-R Chicago 

I would welcome full particulars regard- 
ing opportunities in 






“(State subjectin which you are interested) 

Please send me your book on the 
training indicated, outline of LaSalle 
plan, and a copy of ‘‘Ten Years’ Promo- 
tion in One’’—all entirely free. 


(Please print your name and address) 


Present Position 
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‘Goose 


What does your dictionary 
say that it is? 
Imagine for a moment that you want a clear, 
accurate definition of the simple word, “goose.” 


If you own a certain well-known dictionary, 
here is what you find: 


GOOSE—Any of various lamellirostral 
birds in many respects intermediate between 
swans and ducks, which constitute the sub- 
family Anserinae of the family Anatidae. 


What is the meaning of lamellirostral? Look 
it up; try not to lose patience or notice the time 
it takes! Then try to understand Anserinae 
and Anatidae. 


But perhaps you own another dictionary, 
also known as authoritative. It tells you this: 


GOOSE— An anatoid web-footed bird, com- 
monly larger than a duck and smaller than 
a swan, having a bill high at the base and 
relatively long legs; one of the Anserinae. 


A little better—but what is anatoid? More 
searching, with ever increasing annoyance and 
loss of temper! 


NOW, suppose you look up this simple word 
in the new Encyclopedic Edition of 


mWINSTON 


Simplified 


DICTIONARY 


You find at once an accurate definition, com- 
plete in itself told in words of common usage, 
giving an exact picture of the word: 


GOOSE—Any of numerous species of 
wild or domesticated web-footed, flat- 
billed, large-bodied birds (subfamily 
Anserinae), with powerful wings, akin 
to the swans and ducks. 


EDUCATORS RECOMMEND — THIS 
NEW KIND OF DICTIONARY for use in 
school, office, and home because of its scholar- 
ship and accuracy. Used in Harvard, Prince- 
ton, University of Chicago, Columbia Univer- 
sity and many other colleges. Edited by Henry 
Seidel Canby, Ph.D., William Dodge Lewis, 
A.M., Pd.D. Litt.D., ‘and Thomas Kite Brown, 
Jr Ph.D. Popular writers such as Booth 

arkington and Zona Gale indorse it for its 
useful, up-to-the-present-day vocabulary and 
concise definitions. 

Examine the WINSTON at your bookseller’s—or mail 
the coupon below direct to the publishers without money. 
* We are so confident that you will be delighted that we will 
send it on 5 days’ free examination to responsible people 
sincerely interested. Use coupon below at once. The 
John C. Winston Co., 84 Winston Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


100,000 words defined 
3,000 illustrations. 














Size 63 x 8} ins. 
Only 


$5 
JOHN C 
enten co. 


‘>* 84 Winston Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


KS Please send, all 
*" charges prepaid, the 
a Thin-Paper Art Kraft 
hod Edition (1500 pages, 3000 
s illustrations) of the new En- 
** cyclopedic. WINSTON SIM- 

PLIFIED DICTIONARY. I will 
return it within 5 days at your ex- 
pense or remit $5.00. 


- 
- 











Tlic ciuhsiuthavessisscasessiocannntcenes State 
’ * Check here if you prefer 
{ } Persian Morocco Edition(black) gold edges.......0:0«+. $7.50 
\ | Red Turkey Morocco Edition, gold edges.........++. $10.00 
Orders from outside U. S. should be 
accompanied by remittance in full, 











(Continued from Page 18) 
that it could be done. ““You had better 
begin,” he said, “organizing recreation 
for these recruits.” 

It is necessary to give this brief history 
of those hurried and emergency activities 
because out of them has evolved a work 
of durable value and ever widening 
scope—the American Merchant Marine 
Library Association. It began, like many 
another good idea, as something else. 

Among the organizations whose as- 
sistance was won by Mrs. Howard for 
her new social service bureau was the 
American Library Association. But it 
was not easy. When Mrs. Howard set 
out to educate the public in a knowledge 
of the seaman’s needs she was confronted 
by almost invincible ignorance and 
occasionally animosity. The experience 
of shipowners with the heterogeneous 
crews of wartime rendered them cold to 
schemes for the social betterment of the 
seafarer. At that time the employer of 
labor was unable to perceive any obliga- 
tion toward the employee as a human 
being. 

But Mrs. Howard, who had dropped 
every other outside interest and devoted 
herself relentlessly to the social service 
of the merchant seaman, kept after the 
American Library Association and was 
finally rewarded with a letter which re- 
flected accurately the general national 
sentiment. The A.L.A. stated that 
should it have left over any books after 
the needs of the Army and Navy had 
been met, it might consider giving a few 
to the merchant sailors. 

A few days later a truck arrived at the 
East Boston Training Station, and sev- 
eral hundred old books were dumped in 
an empty room. A volunteer librarian 
from the Brookline Public Library went 
over these volumes and reported that 
while a few of them might be put on 
board the training ships the majority 
were better destroyed. 

Little by little the consciousness of 
those in charge of books and libraries 
began to take in the two vital facts in 
connection with this new service. First, 
it was an important feature in making 
men happy and efficient. Second, it was 
merely extending to the man on a ship 
the use of the public library ashore. It 
was lack of understanding of seamen as 
human organisms, rather than as roman- 
tic conceptions in books, which made it 
so difficult to sell the idea of the floating 
circulation library to those in authority. 
It was a comparatively inexpensive serv- 
ice, and much labor was given free, but 
it encountered a very strong antagonism 
from eminent persons in Washington. 

With the war ended Mrs. Howard 
found her difficulties increased. Every 
possible obstacle seemed to confront 
her in the struggle to maintain her 
bureau. But the character and pertinac- 
ity which created the original social 
service bureau was not exhausted. Mrs. 


(Continued on Page 32-d) 






















Finance, Health, Events. 





Best for 
Home, School, 
and Office 


The Best Abridged Dic- 
tionary because it is based 
upon the “Supreme Authority,” WEBSTER'S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 


Websters 


Contains 106,000 entries, including many 
New Words: a dictionary of Biography; 
a Gazetteer; rules of punctuation, use 
of capitals, abbreviations, etc.; foreign 
words and phrases; 1,256 pages; 1,700 
illustrations. 


Thin-paper edition: Special Merriam Cloth, 
$5.00; Fabrikoid, $6.00; Leather, $7.50. 


Look for the Circular Trade - Mark. 

Purchase of your bookseller; or or send order 
and remittance direct ___ 

to us; or write 

for informa- 

tion. Free speci- 
men pages if you 
mention this maga- 
zine. 

G. & C. Merriam Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Learn Cultured Speech and Cor- |, 
rect Pronunciation quickly from 
phonograph records. Alsoincrease } 
your vocabulary this new easy Y 
way. Be a fluent talker—culti- Y 
vated speechis asocialandbusiness “ 
asset of the firstimportance. Thisnew 

“learn by listening’ method highly recommended 
by leading educators. Recordssent on free trial. Write 
for information and free Self Test. No obligation. 


THE PRONUNCIPHONE INSTITUTE 


3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 2344, Chicago 





Write today fer new Pree book. It tells 
you how a law training will shorten your 
road to success. It also carries a vital and 
inspiring message to every ambitious man 

Find out about the opportunities that await 

the law trained man. Find out how you can 

learn law right in your own home. No obliga 

tions. The book is FREE. Write today. 
American Correspondence School of Law 

8601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 2844, Chieago, Ill. 





One pupil won a $2000 prize. Another 
pupil earned over $5000 in spare time. 
Hundreds are selling constantly to lead- 
| ing publishers. 

] Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketing 0 
the Short-Story and sample copy of 
WRITER’S MONTHLY free. Write today. 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 115 Springfield, Mass. 


HOROSCOPE 





Scientific Astrology practi- 
cally applied to business. 
Horoscopes written in detail. 


GEORGE W. SMALLWOOD, M. D. 


Pepperell : : : Massachusetts 


_CAMERAM EN / 
EARN BIG MONEY 


Earn $60—$250 a Week! 
Prepare NOW for one of these BIG-PAY posi- 
tions. You - quickly qualify in spare time at 
home. FREE BOOK tells how you can easily 
win big pay, phen work as Motion Picture 
Cameraman or Projectionist, Still Photographer 
or Photo-Finisher. Send forit NOW! 








NEW YORK. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. K-4921 


2 West 83rd Street New York City 
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. HIS interest of mine was, I 

suppose, at first purely pro- 
fessional. For everyone knows that 
maps are as important as time 
tables in the life of a railroad man. 


“But out of that utilitarian inter- 
est has grown an enthusiasm for 
maps that is far removed from the 
drum and whirr of big locomotives. 


“Now one of the greatest thrills 
I get is visiting on a map devoid 
of railroad markings those far-away 
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“Tf you have not been in the habit 
of reading maps for pleasure, I would 
recommend that you start now. 


“You’ll be surprised to find how 
dramatic and stimulating they can 
be. And you’ll be indulging in a 
pastime that will prove personally 
very profitable.” 


44 4 


AccURATE maps are a universal need. If 
you are a manufacturer, you need good 
maps to plan your sales campaigns. 
Rand M€Nally business map systems will 





my leisure hours 








= | read them in 
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HARLES H. MARKHAM 


Chairman of the Board, Illinois Central Railroad 


If you own or ¥ 
drive an auto- 
mobile, you need 
the universally 
popular Rand 
M€Nally Official 
Auto Road Maps 
to plan your 
tours. 


If you read 
books, news- 
papers, magazines, there is a reliable Rand 
M¢Nally map to locate the places that 
you read about and to give you a better 
idea of this colorful world you live in. 


Rand N€Nally Maps, Globes and 





— corners of the world where I have keep you in touch with your market. Atlases are always accurate, up to date. 
ty no practical interest. Picturesque If you are a commercial traveler, you Obtainable at F sc booksellers’ and 
of peoples, strange sounding names _ need up-to-date, detailed maps to lay out —_ **#tloners’, or direct. 
lay. move across the page in exciting Your routes in advance. Rand M¢Nally The habit of scrupulous accuracy down 
ool " t : 1 f Indexed Pocket Maps show every place to the last detail required in the making 
aay Pageant, sweeping me along Irom that, has a name, with exact information of maps extends to all Rand MCNally & 
cti- place to place. to help you. Company’s greatly varied activities. 
ess. 
tail. ; 
Some of Rand ME¢Nally & Company’s Products and Departments 
ts eisai pi pone IRAND MENALLY & GOMPANY 
General Atlases 
2 Scheel Mags Commercial Atlas Map Headquarters 
ildren’s Books Commercial Maps Goode School Atlas 
Child Lite Magazine Railrosd Maps Railroad, Dept. H-4 
Banker's Monthly ation Maps Airline and Bus Tickets EXHIBITS AND SaLESROOMS 
DOSI- ° 8 ial M to Ord 
a Banker's Directory "Perla Maps to Order Coupon Books 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 270 Madison Avenue, New York 
ture Banker's Bulletin Globes General Printing Washington San Francisco Los Angeles 
sua Write for latest descriptive material on any of the above items National Press Bldg. 559 Mission St. 125 E. Sizth St. 
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GOLD PRODUCTION, COMMODITY 
PRICES, AND INVESTMENTS 


ORE THAN a hundred and 
fifty years ago Adam Smith, 
in his Wealth of Nations, 

wrote: ‘‘ Gold and silver, like every other 
commodity, vary in their value, are 
sometimes cheaper and sometimes dear- 
er, sometimes of easier and sometimes 
of more difficult purchase. The quantity 
of labor which any particular quantity 
of them can purchase or command, or 
the quantity of other 

goods which it will 


By JOHN K. BARNES 


hold to maturity obviously disregards 
opportunities alternately to expand and 
to conserve the value of the principal and 
entirely ignores certain fundamental eco- 
nomic principles as to the relationship 
between security prices and the value or 
purchasing power of money. To take ad- 
vantage of these opportunities to expand 
one’s principal is by no means specu- 
lating in bonds, and to fail to take reason- 
able cognizance of them to conserve one’s 


WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES SINCE 1790 


1896 there wasa resumption of the down- 
ward movement, and the scarcity of gold 
led to the free-silver agitation of that 
time. 

But after 1896, gold production again 
began to grow rapidly, due to the 
commercial application of the cyanide 
process for its extraction and to new 
discoveries of gold in South Africa and 
Alaska. The price advance which started 

then culminated in 
the postwar inflation 
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about a third of what 
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As it cost less labor 
to bring those metals 
from the mine to the market, so when 
they are brought thither they could 
purchase or command less labor; and 
this revolution in their value, though 
perhaps the greatest, is by no means 
the only one of which history gives 
some account.” 

This simple economic principle has a 
direct bearing on investments, yet few 
investors probably ever think of it. 
Edwin Lefevre, twenty-five years ago, 
made it the basis of an interesting story, 
The Golden Flood, which investors 
might read to impress upon their minds 
the effect that an unlimited supply of 
new gold would have on security prices. 
He brought out dramatically how it 
would result in declining prices for 
fixed-interest-bearing securities __re- 
deemable in gold, and in advancing 
prices for common stocks on which the 
dividend return is not limited and which 
are not redeemable. The trust officer of 
a large New York trust company has 
pointed out the desirability of taking 
this principle into account in one’s 
investments in the following words: 


The average investor, whether a corpor- 
ation or an individual, does not desire to 
indulge in anything like speculation in 
bonds. Yet an investment policy which 
merely entertains the view of buying to 


0 
1790 1800 1810 1820 1830 1840 1850 1860 


principal is an offense against the principle 
of sound investment. 

Since Adam Smith’s time there have 
been six major movements in the pur- 
chasing power of gold, as shown by the 
fluctuations in commodity prices. The 
chart reproduced here shows these 
movements graphically. Two causes 
seem to be back of them—gold produc- 
tion and wars. The tendency for com- 
modity prices to become steadily cheap- 
er, or in other words, for the purchasing 
power of gold to become greater, has 
been changed at very nearly regular 
intervals three times during the past 
century and a half by a marked growth 
in the world’s gold production, or by 
war, or by both. 

The beginning of our chart shows the 
advance in commodity prices in England 
incident to the Napoleonic wars and in 
this country during the War of 1912. 
Resort to irredeemable paper currency 
in both countries accounts for the peak 
prices. Following the Napoleonic wars, 
for forty years commodity prices de- 
clined, as measured in the purchasing 
power of gold. Then in 1849 another 
upward movement started, coincident 
with the discovery of gold in California. 
This culminated in the high Civil War 


prices. Then from the early ’70’s to 


1870 1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 


Review of Economic 
Statistics last May, 
on the growth in the world’s stock of gold 
money since 1867, show clearly the re- 
lationship between the rate of gold 
production and the commodity price 
level. And they give some indication of 
what may be expected from this source 
for the next few years. Mr. Kitchin is 
managing director of the Union Cor- 
poration of the Transvaal and the lead- 
ing authority on gold production of the 
world. His figures showed the world’s 
stock of gold money at various dates, 
with the percentage of increase per 
annum in the intervals between those 
dates: 


World’s Stock of Annual Per Cent 
Gold Money Increase 
1867 £519,000,000 
1893 £774,000,000 26 yrs.—1.5 
1918 £1,909,000,000 25 yrs.—3.7 
1928 £2,282,000,000 10 yrs.—1.8 
1934 *£2,572,000,000 6 yrs.—2.0 
*Estimated 


Our chart shows a fall in commodity 
prices closely coincident with this first 
period, when the gold supply was grow- 
ing at the rate of only 1.5 per cent a 
year; a succeeding advance while the 
gold stock was being added to at the 
average annual rate of 3.7 per cent; 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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SUITABLE INVESTMENTS 
* 6 
_|| for Individual Needs 
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d The problem of each individual investor is to select, from 
: the many and varied offerings of new securities, those 
a ' best suited to his own requirements. In this selection 
sO The National City Company with its wide-spread buy- 
q ing and distributing organization, its background of long 
d experience, and its financial resources, can be of service. 
or 
yf In America, National City offices in important financial 
id ; centers, interconnected with the head office and 
ld with each other by private wire, are at your con- 
i venient call. 
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Tapping a Vast Reservoir of Profits 


NCREASING earnings— 
and vigorous growth will 
be the inevitable results of 
the completion of Southern 
Natural Gas Corporation’s 
main pipe line which for the 
first time brings the vast 
natural gas resources of the 
extensive Louisiana fields 
to the tremendous markets 
of Atlanta, Birmingham 
and other centers of the 
Great Industrial 


tion serves one of the great- 
est markets in this country 
for the sale of natural 
gas. 


Combined revenues of Tri- 
Utilities subsidiaries* are 
now at the rate of more than 
$35,000,000 annually. The 
additional earnings avail- 
able to the Corporation 
through its ownership of the 

controlling stock 





Southeast. 


Through this sys- 
tem, representing 
an investment of 
approximately 
$25,000,000, Tri- 
Utilities Corpora- 








GROWTH IN REVENUES 


OF SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
TRI-UTILITIES CORPORATION 


#920 1923 1926 929 


interest in South- 
avon | ern Natural Gas 
xeon | Will add substanti- 
swe ally to the present 
somo |} Wide margin of 
cow] safety behind Tri- 
° Utilities Corpora- 

tion securities. 








* Tri-Utilities Corporation subsidiaries: 


Federal Water Service Corporation 
Peoples Light and Power Corporation 


Southern Natural Gas Corporation 
American Natural Gas Corporation 


Power Gas and Water Securities Corporation 


Write for Special Folder 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 
OFFICES IN THE PRINCIPAL INVESTMENT MARKETS 





(Continued from Page 24) 
and the decline since, with the gold 
supply growing less than 2 per cent a 
year. Most economists agree that an 
annual increase of 3 per cent is necessary 
for the maintenance of stable prices. 
If Mr. Kitchin’s estimate of gold pro- 
duction for the next few years is not 
substantially exceeded, there would 
seem to be an indication from his figures 
of a further decline in commodity prices. 

If that be true, then bond prices can 
be expected to go higher. In other words, 
if the fixed return which they give will 
buy more, and if the gold in which they 
are payable at maturity grows in value 
with declining commodity prices, they 
will become worth more to investors. 
And those preferred stocks on which 
there is every assurance of continued 
dividend payments should also increase 
in value for the first reason above. The 
common stocks of many companies, on 
the other hand, might have their values 
adversely affected by a decreasing mar- 
gin of profits due to lowering prices of 
what they have to sell and to a general 
business depression which frequently 
accompanies declining prices. The effect 
on different lines of business, however, 
would be so varied that it is impossible 
to generalize as to this class of security. 
The street-railway business, for instance, 
operating on a fixed fare, might, by 
lower labor and other costs, be resur- 
rected from the depths to which it has 
declined. 

The influence on bond values of a fur- 
ther decline in commodity prices can be 
clearly foreseen by a study of the effect 
of such movements in the past. The long 
downward swing of commodity prices 
following the Civil War carried high- 
grade bonds up to prices where the 
return they gave was less than 3} per 
cent. New York Central first mortgage 
33 per cent bonds, for example, sold as 
high as 111. With the subsequent ad- 
vance of commodity prices they were 
carried down to 61 in 1920. Now they 
are back to 79 and were as high as 875 
in January, 1928. A comparison of these 
prices with the course of commodity 
prices in the chart shows the close 
relationship between them. 

There is one other important point 
aside from gold production that in- 
vestors should watch for its effect on 
commodity prices and security values. 
That is the action of the leading central 
banks of the world, through their con- 
trol of rediscount rates, in expanding 
and contracting currency and credit and 
thus influencing the commodity price 
level. It is the “easy money” policy of 
such banks, or of governments, that 
accounts for the high price levels of 
wartime. The possibility that con- 
certed action on the part of the central 
banks of this country and Europe may 
prevent the further decline now 1n- 
dicated is ably discussed in the February 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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A Growing Utility 


S appears from the figures in 
the adjoining column, the 
consumption, of Natural Gas has 
shown steady and rapid growth 
in recent years. This is because 
wherever obtainable its obvious 
advantages create for it an imme- 
diate market. It is easily handled 
and transported, requires no stor- 
age space and no tie-up of capital 
in fuelinventory, leaves noresidue 
i. > and gives off an even and easily 
Consumption of controlled heat. 
Natural Gas 


in Millions of Southern Union 
Cubic Feet Gas Company 
* Units 
662,000 
763,000 One Share Class A Cumu- 


997,000 lative Preference Stock 


1924.....1,141,000 ($2.00 Dividend) 


1925.....1,188,000 One-half Share Common 
1926.....1,313,000 Stock 


1927.....1,445,000 Net Book Value, Class A 
1928.....1,567,000 Stock, $55 per Share 
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LASALLE AT MADISON 


Independent engineers estimate 
that earnings, available for Federal 
Income Taxes, depreciation and 
dividends for the year 1930 will 
be $7.20 per share of Class A 
Preference Stock, increasing in 
the fifth year to $11.03 per share. 
For complete information about 
this unusual investment send in 
» the attached coupon. 





Price at Market, about $30.50 per Unit 


Presently Yielding over 6.50% 
Listed on the Chicago Curb Exchange 


Peabody and Company 


Established 1865 
10 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


PEABODY AND COMPANY, Chicago 


Gentlemen: You may send, without obligation to me, your illustrated 
booklet and detailed Circular describing Southern Union Gas Company Units. 














(Continued from Page 26) 
bulletin of the Royal Bank of Canada, 
from which I am going to quote at some 
length on this subject: 

“In the past, there has been a strong 
tendency for any substantial change in 
the volume of gold reserves of Central 
Banks to be regarded as the precursor 
of a change in price levels. When there 
is an apparent shortage of gold, prices 
decline; a surplus of gold leads to price 
inflation. Perhaps the first important 
conscious effort of a Central Bank to 
prevent such changes in the price level 
resulting from gold movements was the 
action of the Federal Reserve Bank in 
taking care of the enormous movement 
of gold to the United States from 192] 
onward without permitting this to have 
the usual effect of substantially in- 
creasing commodity prices. This policy 
consisted of gradually replacing earning 
assets of the Reserve Bank by gold, a 
process commonly referred to by Eng- 
lish economists as ‘sterilizing’ gold. 
The necessity for such a policy is past, 
and leading economists have expressed 
the fear that a decline in the production 
of gold in relation to the volume of 
world business may lead to a shortage 
which will result in a declining price 
level. Such a condition would pre- 
suppose serious world depression in 
business. 

“It seems reasonable to assume that if 
Central Banks throughout the world 
insist upon maintaining their present 
standards of gold reserves, the phe 
nomena of declining price levels over a 
considerable period of time may be ob 
served. But is there any reason why Cen 
tral Banks should not meet the situatior 
by codperation which would make it 
possible for them to operate without 
difficulty on a lower reserve basis? We 
think not; in fact, we believe there will 
be no difficulty, with intelligent codpera- 
tion between the principal Centra. 
Banks and proper education in countries 
which are not important financially, in 
bringing about a condition where a de- 
cline in the price level, due to a shortage 
of gold, will not be a factor to be dealt 
with by the present generation. 

“Tt should be possible within narrow 
limits to prevent either a rise in the 
value of gold, which is the same as a fall 
in the price level, or a decline in the 
value of gold, which is advancing prices. 
It will be apparent, however, that if a 
Central Bank by an easy-money policy 
attempts to raise the level of prices, 
non-codperation from other Central 
Banks will lead to an outflow of gold. 
which, if continued, will compel th. 
bank to reverse its easy-money policy. 

“There are, of course, a number o 
difficulties in the way of an intelligent 
control of the value of gold. Perhaps the 
most important is the reluctance of any 
country to part with a gold reserve once 
accumulated, even though it may 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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Sunshine and oxygen add healthful elements to water—Aerator of 
Greenwich Water Company, aunitof the Community Water System. 


Health From the 
Flowing Tap 


MARVEL of modern water supply is the constant 
purity of the flow. No other necessity of life is 

more closely safeguarded—yet none costs the consumer 
less. Between the faucet and impounded streams in the 
hills stands ever-vigilant science, cleansing, testing, 


proving the quality of water before it is released. 


Steady growth of the properties of Community Water 
Service Company for various periods up to 77 years, 
records the dependability of the service rendered to 
people in more than 100 communities. We recom- 
mend the company’s Bonds, Preferred and Common 
Stocks. Information about them will gladly be sent 


on request. 


The Common Stock is listed on the New York Curb Exchange 


P. W. CHAPMAN & CO,INC 


115 West Adams St. 


42 Cedar Street A 
Chicago 


New York 
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(Continued from Page 28) 
much greater than that required by the 
business of the country. 

“Two outstanding examples of this 
situation at the present time are Spain 
and Argentina. Spain accumulated, 
during the war, gold reserves much 
greater than she had previously held. 
Notwithstanding this, the currency has 
been on a fiat basis since the end of the 
war, and the gold in Spain has no greater 
effect upon, or relation to, world prices 
than if it were still unmined. 

“Argentina suspended gold payments 
in 1914 but accumulated a large amount 
of gold during the war. They resumed 
gold payments in 1927, but recently, on 
account of a moderate movement of gold 
abroad, again suspended conversion of 
bank notes, this notwithstanding the 
fact that their gold reserve amounts to 
$42 per capita, a larger amount per 
capita than any other country. A more 
or less similar situation has existed in 
Uruguay, Peru, and several other coun- 
tries. The large gold holdings of Argen- 
tina contrast with per capita gold hold- 
ings of $15 in England. It requires no 
argument to prove that England, the 
clearing house for international business, 
has the greater need. 

“Greater knowledge as to the func- 
tion of gold and a keener appreciation 
of the cost of maintaining excessive 
reserves will eventually lead these coun- 
tries to reduce their holdings. It may be 
necessary for Great Britain and _ the 
United States, as the principal foreign 
lenders, to exert their influence upon 
these countries to secure codperation. 
Something along this line has been ac- 
complished by the Kemmerer missions. 
For example, a few years ago Chile, 
which for many years had carried sub- 
stantial stocks of actual gold but whose 
currency was on a very unstable basis, 
stabilized their currency on a gold basis 
and actually shipped practically all the 
gold on hand to New York and there- 
after redeemed their currency in New 
York exchange. 

“Any general tendencies along the 
foregoing lines on the part of the finan- 
cially less important countries would 
remove any question of a gold shortage. 
If, for example, we could visualize 75 
per cent of the monetary gold stocks 
of the world concentrated in New York, 
London, and Paris, with the bulk of 
the smaller countries redeeming note 
issues at a fixed rate of exchange, there 
would be no doubt about the ability of 
the Central Banks in the three countries 
mentioned to control, within moderate 
limits, the relation of gold to commodi- 
ties; in other words, the price level. 

“The reasoning which we have ap- 
plied to a long-term view of the situation 
is pertinent to the momentary situation 
of sharply falling commodity prices. 
The corrective for this situation is an 
easy-money policy. Fortunately, on the 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
deflation of the stock market this cor- 
rective was promptly applied in the 
countries whose financial operations are 
most important in controlling world 
price levels. 

“The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York have cut their rediscount rate 
since October first from 6 per cent to four 
and one-half; the Bank of England from 
63 per cent to 5 per cent; the Bank of 
France rate is at present 3} per cent. 
Even the Reichsbank have recently 
reduced their rate from 73 per cent to 
63 per cent. The financial policy of the 
Central Banks holds out strong hope 
that the serious decline noted in the in- 
dex numbers may promptly be arrested. 

“There are, however, certain features 
in the situation which are disquieting. 
The United States is no longer in a posi- 
tion where they can dominate the value 
of gold. This will require the codperation 
of the principal Central Banks, and any 
tendency on the part of any one of them 
to largely increase their stock of gold 
will affect the ability of the others to 
take the action which the situation de- 
mands. 

“Tt would create confidence to feel 
that there is a clear understanding be- 
tween the principal financial countries, 
namely, the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, France, and Germany, which will 
result in the fullest possible codperation 
to control price levels, and that no 
momentary advantage or considerations 
of prestige of a single country will be 
allowed to cloud an issue which is so 
important to the economic welfare of 


the world.” 


Business Books 


(Continued from Page 16) 

Lincoln (Shaw, $6)—there is nothing as 
yet on branch or on chain banking, or 
on the investment trust, which was not 
written before the recent sweeping 
changes. 

The statistical side of economics and 
of business has been receiving a great 
deal of attention in late years. Many of 
the works published are highly technical 
and are not of value to other than 
students. Easily the most valuable, as 
well as the most readable, is Carl Sny- 
der’s Business Cycles and Business 
Measurements (Macmillan, $6). An 
approach to the subject is outlined 
in The Problem of Business Forecasting, 
edited by Persons, Foster, and Hettin- 
ger (Houghton Mifflin, $4). The au- 
thoritative statistical annals of the 
nation are contained in the various re- 
ports and volumes issued by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research. 
_The books which have been men- 
tioned by no means cover the field. How- 
ever, they will furnish anyone with a 
first-class background library and give 
an approach to more specific problems. 


SOUTHERN CITIES BEHIND SOUTHERN PROGRESS 
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JACKSONVILLE 


TERMINAL-PORT-MANUFACTORY 






A century ago, to honor Andrew Jackson, a little Florida community 
called itself Jacksonville. Today, it adds prestige to a nation and is pro- 
perly called one of the great cities of this country. 

Through the port of Jacksonville there now pass annually $20,000,000 
worth of exports and imports: citrus fruit, coffee, lumber, cement, petro- 
leum, goods of all kinds. On rails there enter five trunk line roads: Jack- 
sonville has the largest individual express terminal in the United States. 
In 400 factories (180 major plants), 440 products are manufactured — 
$100,000,000 worth of goods produced yearly. 

Investors may well consider the fast growing importance of a score, 
and more, of Southern cities. Continually expanding markets give clear 
notice of the steady trend of business southward. Many sound Southern 
securities unquestionably constitute exceptional present-day investment 
opportunities. 

Caldwell & Company, Southern bankers of broad experience, will be 
glad to suggest to you specific investments from among the standard 
municipal, railroad, utility and industrial issues of the South. Write to- 
day for these suggestions. 


WE BANK ON THE SOUTH 


CALDWELL & COMPANY 


400 UNION STREET, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Chicago - Cincinnati - St. Louis - Jackson - Louisville - Knoxville - Bristol - Tampa - Memphis 
Houston - Dallas - Chattanooga - New Orleans - Birmingham - Jacksonville 


Rogers Caldwell & Co., Inc., 150 Broadway, New York 
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Diversification 


reduces the possibility 
of loss to a minimum. 


Diversified Trustee Shares 
Series C 


represent broad diver- 
sification as to types 
of business and geo- 
graphical location. The 
portfolio of this con- 
servative investment 
trust comprises com- 
mon stocks in fifty 
leading American cor- 
porations. 


Write for complete 
information 


—_—_— -- 





THROCKMORTON & CO. 
MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE 
165 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Telephone Cortlandt 6600 

















SERVING 
INVESTORS 


4] A service that starts 
with consideration of the 
investor’s needs and then 
goes into the market to 
find securities that meet 
those needs has proven 
profitable to our clients 
for eighteen years. 


{| We can still serve a few 
more clients who wish such 
individual investment ser- 
vice. 


C. M. KEYS & CO. 
Established 1911 


39 Broadway New York 





















YSCRAD! WORK 


APBOOK 


THE ENTIRE WORLD OF HUMAN ENDEAVOR IS EMBRACED 
IN THESE NOTES AS TO WHAT GOES ON ABOUT THE GLOBE 


UKE DILLON, stormiest cham- 
pion of the cause of Ireland, is 
dead at the age of eighty. Born in Leeds, 
England, the son of Irish parents, he 
was brought to Philadelphia while still 
a child. He enlisted in the United States 
Army in 1867 and served for three years 
in the Indian campaigns. Then he joined 
the Clan-Na-Gael, American branch 
of the Fenian organization, and started 
his life work. In 1883 he planted a bomb 
in the Carlton Club in London, a Tory 
stronghold. The next year he blew up a 
gallery in the House of Commons and 
bluffed his way out past the police by 
pretending to be a plain-clothes officer. 
In 1900 he was discovered placing a 
bomb in a lock of the Welland Canal to 
prevent grain ships from going to 
England, and he spent the next fourteen 
years in jail. Returning to Philadelphia, 
he finished his life working for harmony 
and co6peration among the various Irish 
factions. Dillon never set foot in Ireland. 


France will build tts first skyscraper 
soon—not tn Paris but in Bordeaux. Plans 
have not been completed, and the height is 
not yet known. 


OBERT T. BUSHNELL, district 
attorney of Middlesex County, 
Massachusetts, said at a State House 
hearing that he was “sick to death of 
having Boston and Massachusetts repre- 
sented as backwoods sections populated 
by yokels without backbone and spirit 
who are compelled to look to others for 
permission to read, think, speak, or 
see.” He pointed out that the intolerable 
Massachusetts book-censorship — law, 
which bans a book if one word is objec- 
tionable, was written in 1730 and that 
under this law 68 books were barred 
from Boston readers during 1929. 


Dr. Olga Stasny, of Omaha, Nebraska, 
urges women to loaf like men, feet on desk. 
Benefits claimed: less mental loginess, 
slimmer ankles, 


| beg aag Spain, had a_ lottery 
within a lottery some months ago. 
A woman dreamed that ticket 55,363 
would win the Gordo, the big prize 
valued at more than two million dollars. 
Everybody in town heard about the 
dream, then discovered that a local 
shopkeeper held that ticket and mobbed 


him with offers to buy. After police re- 
serves had quelled the riot, the shop- 
keeper established his own _ private 
lottery, sold 4,000 shares in his ticket, 
and cleared a huge profit. The dream, 
we must report, did not come true. 


Great Britain’s new school-attendance 
bill, scheduled for vote by December, 1930, 
raises the compulsory school age from 


fourteen to fifteen. Parents who cannot do 


without the child’s income for the year 
would be given dole. 


HE windiest spot in the world is 

probably Commonwealth Bay, on 
the coast of Antarctica, south of Aus- 
tralia. According to the previously un- 
published records made by Sir Douglas 
Mawson’s expedition a decade ago, 
the average wind velocity over a period 
of twenty-two months was 44 miles per 
hour, and wind speeds of from 90 to 
100 miles per hour were not uncommon. 
During a few brief intervals no records 
were made because the wind recorders 
blew away. 


Talkies now take a place in the sales- 
man’s bag of samples. Western Electric 
has devised a portable talkie projector, 
and a large Hollywood studio has been 
selected to shoot and record all kinds of 


commercial subjects. 


VEN our railroads buy on the in- 
stallment plan. The Boston & 
Maine is paying a $5,000,000 bill for two 
thousand new box cars at the rate of a 
dollar a day per car, plus interest on the 
unpaid balance. Railroads pay a dollar 
a day to rent cars, so the Boston & 
Maine would seem to be getting new 
cars for very little. The only trouble is 
that they will be far from new when the 
Boston & Maine finally owns them. 


For the first time in the twenty years 
during which it has collected data, the 
American Bankers Association reports a 
drop in the nation’s savings deposits. 
Only the New England and Pacific states 


showed gains. 


E HAVE at last selected the 

World’s Silliest Endurance Con- 

test for 1929. Mrs. Mildred Daniel, 

22-year-old mother of two children, won 
(Continued on Page 32-6) 
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am, The CITIES SERVICE organizationismade _try’s chief public utility organizations. 
up of more than a hundred companies CITIES SERVICE Common stock yields 
in 35 states serving the needs of the over 6%% annually, in stock and cash, 
nce ee: . 
930. people of more than 4,000 communities. at the current market price. 
rom These companies are engaged in es- When you invest in CITIES SERVICE 
t do sential enterprises, producing and mar- Common stock you become a partner 
uel keting products and services necessary in one of the largest industrial organi- 
to the daily life of millions of people, zations in the country, with a record 
.. such as electricity, gas, petroleum, etc. of nineteen years of growth—and an 
an Thesubsidiaries of Cities ServiceCom- assured future of greater usefulness. 
Lus- ; : : : 
vet pany combine to make it one of the most Mail the coupon below and we will 
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“a THE TOLEDO EDISON COMPANY 
HE Company operates modern and efficient electric 
plants including the Acme plant which has an instal- 
led capacity of 185,000 kilowatts; a belt transmission 
les- line 180 miles long which surrounds Toledo and 1,000 
tric miles of distribution lines. 
‘tor, This subsidiary does the entire electriclight and powerbusi- 
been ness in the city of Toledo, Ohio, and surrounding suburbs, 
al serving directly a population in excess of 350,000. Elec- 
€ tric power is furnished at wholesale to other public utili- 
ties near Toledo. In addition the company does a hot water 
: ; heating business in Toledo, and the electric and manufac- 
in- ba tured gas business in Defiance. 
& The Companyalso furnishes, under along term contract, 
two The Acme electric generating plant of The all the power for the operation of the electric railway prop- 
f Toledo Edison Company erties in Toledo as well asa number of interurban railways. 
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tr a Cities Service Radio Program— HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY, 

i every Friday, 8 P. M., Eastern 60 Wall Street, New York City 

ates Standard Time—N. B.C.—Coast- Send copy of booklet describing the Cities Service organ- 
to-Coast and Canadian network ization and the investment possibilities of its securities. 
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Harris, UpHAM & C9 


Investment Securities 


11 Wall Street 578 Madison Ave. 


(at 57th Street) 
New York 


112 West Adams Street 


CHICAGO 


Minneapolis Montreal South Bend 
Detroit St. Paul Rocktord, Ill. 
White Sulphur Springs, W.Va. 

Charleston, W. Va. 


Palm Beach 


Evansville, Ind. 
Miami Beach 
Duluth 


er 


Private Wire Connections with Investment Houses in 


Tulsa Boston Seattle Dayton Butler, Pa, 
Buffalo Erie, Pa. Toledo Richmond Oakland, Cal. 

St. Louis Wheeling Baltimore San Francisco Meadville, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Hollywood Rochester Oklahoma City Portland, Ore. 
Warren, Pa. Philadelphia Cincinnati Petersburgh, Va. New Castle, Pa. 
Los Angeles Wichita, Kan. Kansas City Portsmouth, Ohio Bartlesville, Okla. 


Washington, Pa. Uniontown, Pa. Independence, Kan. 


Cable Address “Upham” New York 
































A DICTIONARY 


of Investment Terms 


Defines such terms as “Bear” or ‘Bull Market,” 
“Collateral Trust First Mortgage, and Debenture 
Bonds,” ‘Bonds vs. Stocks,” ‘Holding Company,” 
“Listed vs. Unlisted Securities,” and scores of other 
terms unfamiliar to many investors. Special articles 
on “Points to Consider When Buying a Bond,” and 
other helpful subjects. Write, without obligation, for 
this informative booklet and our latest list of offerings. 


(=\ 


\ Dictionary 


Investment Terms 


Write 
0 oo R.E. WitsEy & COMPANY 


Investment Securities 
1232 State Bank Building, Chicago 


New York Los Angeles 




















(Continued from Page 32) 
a radio listeners’ endurance contest 
after going without sleep for 106 hours 
in the window of a downtown store in 
Louisville, Ky. There were sixty other 
contestants. The winner was delirious 
from exhaustion at the end of the con- 
test and was removed to a hospital to 
recuperate. When interviewed by the 
gentlemen of the press, Mrs. Daniel said 
that she did it to get money for a serious 
operation. The prize was a $200 radio. 


A saxophone crooned to Edward Mason, 
of Butte, Montana, when Dr. E. S. 
McMahon put him under the ether. It was 
done, they said, “to keep him in a happy 
frame of mind.” The same treatment 
might be of use in other cases, when the 
patient ts reluctant to take the anesthetic. 


HESTER E. HARING, author of 

The Manufacturer and His Out- 
lets, finds that the total retail busi- 
ness of the country for 1928 was 
$41,000,000,000. Out of this, $800,000,000 
was done through mail-order houses, and 
the two Chicago houses—Sears-Roebuck 
and Montgomery Ward—took care of 
$500,000,000 of that. Mr. Haring re- 
ports that there are between two and 
three thousand mail-order firms in the 
United States, nearly all of which are 
specialty concerns handling only a 
single line of merchandise. 





Arthur W. Page, editor of World's 
Work from 1913 to 1926, is a member of 
the advisory delegation from the United 
States to the five-power naval parley in 
London. He is acting as personal aide to 
Secretary of State Stimson. . 


EE STINGS are good for some 
forms of rheumatism—that has 
been known for a long time. The diffi- 
culty lies in the fact that bees will not 
sting when and where they should, and 
also that enough sting to have a curative 
effect also puts a quantity of undesirable 
and dangerous poison in the patient's 
blood. Vienna, acknowledged medical 
center of Europe, now offers synthetic 
bee sting, improved, better than the 
original, with the harmful poison re- 
moved, developed by Prof. Alois Strasser 
and Dr. Wasserbrenner, of the Polyclinic 
Hospital. Tests on a wide scale are now 
being carried out. 


Aluminum, with a commercial history 
dating only from 1890, now stands as 
the fifth metal in volume produced and 
consumed. Since 1900 the consumption 
has increased 3,000 per cent and the 
average price has dropped 41 per cent. 


a developments in the motor 
world include two cars with front- 
wheel drive built in America for general 
use. Hitherto this drive has been used 
only in racing cars such as the American 
(Continued on Page 32-c) 
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(Continued from Page 32-b) 
Miller Special, and in small sport cars 
such as the European Tracta. For new 
extremes, consider the English Trojan— 
two cylinders, two cycle, with the 
engine mounted in what appears to be a 
trunk at the rear; the luggage is carried 
under the hood. In America there is a 
new Cadillac with sixteen cylinders. 


Bone-dry insurance, available only to 
teetotalers and to those who swear that 
they will never touch liquor during the 
remainder of their lives, will be offered 
presently in Indiana. Dr. E, A. Miles, 
legal counsel for the Indiana Anti-Saloon 
League, ts preparing plans for the or- 
ganization of the insurance company. 


ONDS nominally worth $2,665,000 

had to be condemned to the fur- 
nace in New Orleans as the result of an 
engravers’ error. The bonds were sold 
to a Chicago financial house to raise 
money to pay a part of the reparations 
intended to indemnify Louisiana trap- 
pers and planters whose lands were 
flooded when the Mississippi levees 
were dynamited to protect New Orleans 
in the 1927 flood. The text of the bonds 
stated that they should bear a “ pre- 
mium of 105” when they should have 
said “ price of 105.” The premium was 
actually 5, and the issue should have 
represented only $1,365,CCO. 


Last year air mail was carried at a cost 
of one life for every million miles. Since 
the service started, in 1918, mail planes 
have covered more than fifty million miles, 
with only eighty-nine fatal injuries to 
pilots and passengers. 


b inert losses suffered by Amer- 
ican farmers and livestock breed- 
ers from coyotes, wolves, and other 
large predatory animals are estimated 
by the chief of the Bureau of the Biolog- 
ical Survey to be between twenty and 
thirty million dollars; and that, he says, 
is only a fraction of the annual loss from 
rodents. Chief Redington says that 
the best way to reduce this loss is by 
protecting wild bird life and thus build- 
ing up the profit side of the ledger. 


Mayor Chang Yin-wu, of Peiping 
(formerly Peking), China, has changed 
the age-old custom of selling the tax- 
collection privilege. On condition that the 
Jarmers aid in collecting their own taxes, 
the money will hereafter, and for the first 
time in history, be paid directly to the 
munictpal government. 


GPATISTICS compiled by the League 

to Abolish Capital Punishment 
tend to show that the murder rate 
in states with a death penalty is 
more than twice as high as in those 
without. The obvious conclusion, drawn 


by the League, seems very dubious, 
(Continued on Page 122) 
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A glimpse of the 
State Line Gener- 
ating Company’s 
new power plant— 
a part of the huge 
electric system 
serving the Metro- 
politan Chicago 
District. 


Ne - 





Tnvestors who want to put their money to 
work at attractive wages, without having to neglect their 
own work to watch it, find our safe investment offer- 
ings to their liking. We distribute the securities of public 
utility companies serving in 31 states and comprising 
one of the largest utility groups in the country. Essen- 
tial service, able management, and regular dividends 
indicate the merit of the investments. Send for our list 
of offerings yielding 6% and more. 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
Richmond 


New York Detroit 


Indianapolis Louisville 





Milwaukee 











St.Louis Milwaukee 
San Francisco 











The Financial Library 


Ac need among investors is plainly written and authoritative discussions con- 
cerning the relative merits of the various generally accepted forms of investment. 
The best text books are sometimes too technical and are, frequently, not available to many 
investors. To answer this need Wortp’s Worx asks its bank and bond house advertisers 
to submit brief statements about booklets, pamphlets, or circulars which they use in their 
sales work, offering to list them here by way of commending them to readers. Accord- 
ingly, it is suggested that Wortp’s Worx readers write directly to the bankers asking 


for such booklets as may appeal to them, 


STABILIZING YOUR INVESTMENT ACCOUNT: A 
booklet describing a plan under which investors are re- 
lieved of details of investment and, while retaining full 
control of their purchases, are given the protection of 
comprehensive securities’ analysis. Offered by The 
Guardian Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WATER, THE INDISPENSABLE UTILITY. An in- 
teresting booklet, giving a detailed description of a 
water company’s plant and operations, with special 
reference to the investment qualities of securities of 
water companies. Offered by G. L. Ohrstrom & Com- 
pany, 44 Wall Street, New York City. 


COMMONWEALTH YEAR BOOK: An illustrated de- 
tailed statement of the operations of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company of much interest to investors. 


Offered by Commonwealth Edison Company, 72 W. 
Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


INVESTMENTS THAT ENDURE is the slogan of the 
Utility Securities Company, 230 So. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., and is applied to the various securities which 
are offered by the great public utility interests which 
the Utility Securities Company serves. Detailed circ- 
ulars will be mailed upon request. 


DICTIONARY OF INVESTMENT TERMS, in the 
form of a 32-page pamphlet, containing also chapters 
on ‘Stocks versus Bonds as Investments.’’ ‘Listed 
versus Unlisted Securities,’’ ‘How Investment Bankers 
Protect Investors,’’ and other interesting features. 
Offered by R. E. Wilsey & Company, 1232 State Bank 
Building, Chicago. Ill. 

Continued on Page 82- 
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Associated Gas and Electric System 


eas & tuectmich 


NOW 
190,000 








in 26 other countries. 
the growth since 1924. 


“2 In 1852 
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INVESTORS 


There are Associated investors in each of the 48 
states, in all the United States Possessions and 
The figures below show 





Registered 
Security Holders 


6,000 
38,000 
41,000 
50,000 
66,000 

186,000 
190,000 








This growth points to widespread recognition of 
the investment value of Associated securities. 


Send for our new Booklet D4 on the Class A Stock. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 
Incorporated in 1906 


61 Broadway 


New York City 





























THE FINANCIAL LIBRARY—Continued 


WATER SERVICE—THE ARISTOCRAT OF UTILI- 
TIES, is an interesting booklet describing water bonds 
as a sound form of investment. Offered by P. W. Chap- 
man & Company, Inc., 105 W. Adams Street, Chicago, 
Ill., or 42 Cedar Street, New York City. 


HOW TO INVEST MONEY, an interesting and easy- 
to-understand booklet outlining the principles of sound 
investment. Offered by S. W. Straus & Co., 565 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 


INVESTMENT COMPANIES. Consolidated annual re- 
port of American Founders Corporation and four sub- 
sidiary general management investment companies. Of- 
fered by Founders General Corporation, 50 Pine Street, 
New York, New York. 


HOW MUCH SHOULD YOUR MONEY EARN? This 
is an interesting and helpful booklet, discussing the 
various factors which enter into sound investment 
making. Offered by Caldwell & Company, Union St., 
& Fourth Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 


INVESTMENT REVIEW, a booklet giving current in- 
formation on the selection of securities for investment 
is offered by Hornblower & Weeks, 60 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


SERVING A NATION, an illustrated booklet telling 
agents, Offered by Henty fe’ Deletion fe oemeane ep 
. er enr: e oner mpany, 60 

Wall Street, New York City. ' ee = 


WHAT MOST MEN FORGET, a folder explaining the 
advantages of investing safely in real estate mortgage 
mds which carry an independent surety company 


—~ py | an gg mel “ principal one Satorest, Of- 
er y Empire Bon ortgage Corporation, 
Fifth Ave., New York City. ~_ - _ 


WHAT IS CLASS A STOCK? A booklet giving 
— information concerning the properties and the 
nvestment opportunities in the enterprises of the As- 
sociated Gas & Electric Co. Offered by Associated Gas 
& Electric Securities Co., 61 Broadway, New York City. 


BALTIMORE FACTS, a booklet describing the posi- 
tion of the city of Baltimore as an industrial and fi- 
nancial center. Offered by Baltimore Trust Company, 
17 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 


WHY A NATIONAL UNION FOR SAFETY, a book- 
let describing National Union Mortgage Bonds, an im- 
proved type of real estate bonds. Offered by National 
Union Mortgage Company, 111 W. Redwood St., Balti- 
more, 


THE STORY OF A MUNICIPAL BOND, an attrac- 
tive illustrated booklet — much valuable informa- 
tion of interest to investors. Offered by H. C. eed 

Sons Company, First National Bank Building, Chicago. 


GUARANTY SERVICE, a book describing the work 
of various departments and outlining services available 
customers through these departments. Offered by 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 140 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


STOCK AND BOND REGISTER, a record showin 
by investors? Offered by Otis & Coenaey ae Boe 
? ere is ompany, 

St. N.E., Cleveland, Ohio. — — 
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Howard sought the advice of her friends 
among librarians, and after some hesita- 
tion she accepted from the American 
Library Association an invitation to 
organize a library service for seamen. 

For various reasons the Association 
was unable to continue the wartime 
activities, and it persuaded Mrs. How- 
ard to undertake the work. To form 
the basis of such an organization she 
was to receive a quarter of a million 
volumes, valued at a dollar each, and 
the files. The full ironic significance of 
this gift was not apparent until it was 
learned that the books were scattered 
not only on ships at sea but in stores all 
over the United States and in United 
States consulates throughout the sea- 
ports of the world! And almost no money 
was appropriated to bring them together. 

But it is upon such dubious founda- 
tions that some of the world’s successes 
have been built. Mrs. Howard enlisted 
H. H. B. Meyer, of the Library of 
Congress, and Frank C. Munson, presi- 
dent of the Munson Line, and proceeded 
to form a board of trustees consisting of 
shipowners, representatives of seamen, 
and librarians. 

At this point a formidable strike for 
the maintenance of wages at wartime 
level broke out, and the bitterness with 
which it was fought prevented any 
philanthropic scheme from functioning 
at that time. It was necessary to wait 
half a year. In the spring of 1921 the 
Association finally came into existence. 

Then began what an impartial ob- 
server can only call a heroic siege, by 
the woman responsible for the idea, 
against the intrenched conservatism and 
ignorance of shipowners and the public. 
Mr. Munson, Mr. Marvin, and P. A. S. 
Franklin were among the shipping men 
who had at first sufficient confidence in 
the humanity and ultimate utility of the 
scheme to stand by Mrs. Howard. She 
visited shipowners who would refuse to 
see her. Others came perilously close to 
rudeness. The most agreeable of them 
told her bluntly that they were not in- 
terested, that the scheme did not ap- 
peal to them, that they lived “at sword’s 
point” with the seamen. Even Dr. 
Angell, president of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, was at first frankly incredulous 
that seamen wanted or needed books. 

Nevertheless, victory was in sight. 
Slowly the idea was percolating through 
the public consciousness that the seaman 
has a right to a supply of good reading. 
Slowly it was reaching the intelligence of 
shipowners and managers that it might 
increase the contentment and reduce the 
turnover if their ships’ crews had a 
supply of books to read while on voy- 
ages. 

Book drives soon became common. 
Cincinnati organized collections of books 
on the trolley cars by the conductors. 
General Atterbury, president of the 
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Pennsylvania Railroad, and Mr. Eys- 
mans, its vice president, jointly sug- 
gested and presented collection boxes in 
the form of gigantic books, which now 
stand permanently in the terminals at 
Philadelphia, Harrisburg, and New 
York. Baltimore, Boston, New Orleans, 
Detroit, and Providence have followed 
the lead of Cincinnati, and to a smaller 
degree many other cities responded to 
the call for books. 

The actual administration of such a 
service is much more complex than ap- 
pears on the surface. Even when you 
have the books and the staff, how are 
you going to get them to your readers? 
Sometimes, as in the case of oil tankers, 
a voyage of several months is followed 
by only a 24-hour stay in the home port. 
The ship’s library has to be ready to be 
swung on board at a moment’s notice. 

The libraries consist of strong wooden 
boxes, about the size of a seaman’s chest, 
holding sixty or seventy volumes. A 
typed inventory is pasted on the inside 
of the lid. Some member of the crew—a 
wireless operator, a yeoman, or an 
engineer—is the liaison officer between 
ship and shore. Aided by his ship- 
mates, he makes out a list of the books 
they prefer. If no special books are asked 
for, a balanced diet of mental pabulum, 
selected in the office, is sent on board. 
A remarkable feature is the favorable 
balance non-fiction preserves in the 
choice of the seamen, and the high qual- 
ity of fiction favored. A good example is 
a list of books chosen by the yeoman of 
the George Washington. The fiction 
ranges from Edgar Wallace to Sinclair 
Lewis and Balzac, from Dickens to 
Winston Churchill. He asks for Tolstoi’s 
War and Peace, Darwin’s Origin of 
Species, and a book on whist (of all 
things in the world!) It is stimulating 
to note that one of the crew wants to 
read Andrew Carnegie’s Gospel of 
Wealth; and Practical Hints for Yachts- 
men is mentioned. 

It is inevitable, of course, that many 
book losses occur through damage by 
sea water, negligence, and so forth. But 
consider the achievement: During the 
year 1928 the ships receiving libraries 
numbered 1,738, in addition to 225 

life-saving stations and 69 lighthouses. 
The total number of libraries so lent 
amounted to 6,029, consisting of 306,030 
books. The cost of this service was 
$54,259, and the assets at the end of the 
year were more than $121,000. 

A subsidiary activity of the library 
service is the distribution at fifty cents 
a copy, of a book that is one of the curi- 
osities of literature—a guidebook for 
the use of seamen on shore leave. This 
Hand Book for Seamen was first pro- 
jected during the war to steer young 
Sailors away from the dangerous shoals 
and rapids of foreign ports. It ceased to 
function for a time, owing to lack of 
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UTICA, center of the world’s 
greatest market, offers definite 
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factory, or distributing point. 
We will gladly prepare a sur- 
vey. Write Industrial Dept. B. 
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W: solicit conservative margin 
accounts based on purchases of 
stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


Our facilities, 


resources, and experience, devel- 


oped through forty-one years of 


service to traders and investors, 
are placed at the disposal of 
individuals having satisfactory 


banking sponsorship. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTaBLISHED 1888 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


NEW YORK 
PROVIDENCE 


CHICAGO 
PORTLAND, ME. 


CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh 
and Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Exchange 











May We Come In? 


Through the pages of The American Home, the country’s finest 
decorators, architects and gardeners will come into every room 
of your house, with all sorts of practical, delightful suggestions 
for making every nook and cranny of it inviting and artistic. 
$l a year. The American Home, Garden City, N. Y. 
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CHICACO 


claims the world’s finest palace of sport 
— Chicago Stadium. This vast in- 
door amphitheater cost $7,000,000, 
and gives 25,000 people an unob- 
structed view of circus, rodeo, ice 
skating, bicycle racing, boxing and 


track events. Edison Service pro- 
vides unfailing light and power for all 
provisions for comfort and enjoyment. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
Cc lth Edison C has 
161 comqooutivs quarterly dividends. S 
for Year Book. Stock listed on The 
Chicago Stock Exchange. 











Guaranteed Safety 


AND 6% YIELD 


Guaranteed safety and a yield of 6% are both yours 
in Empire Bonds. Your principal is secured— 
your income guaranteed. Back of each issue are 
valuable, income-earning properties. Every Em- 
pire issue is trusteed by a large bank or trust 
company. The bonds are legal for trust funds 
by actual court ruling. Executors, attorneys ¢ and 
endowed institutions favor them; so do wise in- 
dividual investors. 


Write today for circulars of new issues. 


Empire Bonds 
Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation 
535 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y 

















For Your 
Foreign Trip 


HAVE your travel funds in convenient and 
safeguarded form take a Guaranty Letter of 
Credit with you. 

It will assure to you also the courtesies and 
varied services of our foreign offices and of our 
banking correspondents in every accessible sec- 
tion the world over. 

Obtainable at banks throughout the country 
or from this Company direct. 


Booklet “Banking facilities in Europe,” on request 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 





New York 
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funds; but so plainly was the need for 


some such nautical guide that public- 
spirited citizens of Cleveland financed 
the new edition, which lists information 
about 352 ports, from Aalborg to Yoko- 
hama. 

A certain dry humor at times creeps 
into the dry facts concerning hotels, 
seamen’s institutes, banks, doctors, 
laundries, amusements, and places of 
interest. Genoa, Young Ulysses is in- 
formed, is a “ most difficult port in which 
to be stranded.” Patras, in Greece, is a 
place where he should not “frequent 
bars except those bearing abundant 
signs of respectability.” He must never 
accept guidance “to night bars by 
casual acquaintances on shore.” 

In Ponta Delgada “bumboat men 
offer doubtful liquor and may be rob- 
bers.” The laundry women of Corunna, 
in Spain, “ should be investigated”’ as to 
their honesty. It is sad to note that in 
Puerto Cortez, Honduras, the only den- 
tists available are “ 
mediocre ability.” One can almost see 
O. Henry pouncing upon a theme like 
that for a short story! 

And there is something alluring in the 
notion that a young American tar may 
find romance in San Feliu de Guixols 
in Spain, or improve his mind at the 
Atheneum in Helsingfors, Finland. 

The Association is a public service 
carried on by public spirit and private 
gifts. It has no taxes to support it, as 
have libraries ashore, nor has there 
been any nation-wide action by religious 
or educational bodies to bring the needs 
of the merchant-marine personnel before 
the public. It was felt from the first that 
the enterprise should remain outside of 
all sectarian, political, or racial prej- 
udices if it were to achieve success. 

The proportion of foreign seamen in 
the American marine is about 50 per 
cent. Many of these begin the assimila- 
tion of American ideas and_ ideals 
through the books of the libraries placed 
on board by the A.M.M.L.A. The gain 
to the general well-being of a modern 
crew is incalculable. 

Consider the request of one corres- 
pondent, who asked for certain books 
of reference “to settle arguments.” 
Who has not assisted, during a long 
voyage, at some argument which, for 
lack of authoritative reference gazetteer 
or cyclopedia, almost degenerated into 
a fight? And only those who have made 
a regular practice of buying their own 
books to take to sea, who had to have 
books or die of mental and spiritual 
starvation, can know the avidity with 
which those books, once the voyage is 
under way, are borrowed by the heed- 
less shipmate who never can think in 
harbor of getting “something to read.” 

It ought to be, when you think it over, 
as unusual for a ship to sail without a 
library as for a town on shore to live 
without one. 
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Makers of countless machines seek greater accuracy—precision grinding. 


And Norton Company, Worcester, Massachusetts, responds with grind. 
ing wheels made in practically unlimited combinations of bond and 
grain .... internal grinding wheels as small as 346” diameter .... seg- 
mental wheels as large as 72” diameter. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Lancashire, William Guy Carr 

comes honestly by the sea-roving 
disposition that made him run away 
from home at the age of twelve, led him 
into stirring adventures all over the 
world, and made him at the age of 
twenty the navigating officer of H. M. 
Submarine G-6, of the Harwich Patrol. 
His ancestors have followed the sea for 
generations; his father was a master 
mariner, and all his relatives are men 
who have carried Britain’s trade across 
the Seven Seas. 

Educated at St. Joseph’s College in 
Dumfries, Scotland, he did his best to 
take to the sea when he was twelve and 
again at fourteen—once as a stowaway 
and once by hiding when the time came 
to drop the pilot—but on each occasion 
he was found and returned home. Two 
more years at school, and the family 
bowed before the inevitable; the son of 
mariners was apprenticed to a shipping 
company in Liverpool. 

In the next three years he managed 
to stumble into more adventures than 
fall even to the lot of sailors. Engaged 
in the New York-to-China trade in the 
old Dacre Castle, he was within a short 
distance of the Titanic when she went 
down, and the following day his ship 
passed through the wreckage of the ill- 
fated liner. The Dacre Castle carried 
no wireless. Had she done so, the loss of 
life from the sea’s most awful tragedy 
couid have been materially lessened. 

Ou another trip the ship was stranded 
for sixteen days on the desert shores of 
the Gulf of Aden, near Ras Garrib, the 
place where Moses is supposed to have 
led the people of Israel out of bondage. 
There, roaming desert tribes tried to 
capture the Dacre Castle and to loot 
the cargo, which had been lightered to 
the shore under the protection of an 
armed salvage vessel. 


Bim June 2, 1895, at Formby, 


Unexpected Gratitude 


It was this same voyage that saw the 
finish of the ship’s career. Off the coast 
of Formosa she was caught in a typhoon 
and driven ashore at a point where, 
twenty-odd years before, the crew of a 
British warship had sacrificed their lives 
to save those on a Japanese steamer. 
Although the American press reported 
the crew of the Dacre Castle killed by 
head hunters, as a matter of fact they 
were treated with ceremonial hospi- 
tality by the people of Keelung, who 
seemed to have been waiting to express 
their gratitude to a British crew for the 


William Guy Carr 
By MERRILL DENISON 


earlier sacrifice. The British sailors were 
given the freedom of the city, over- 
whelmed with entertainment, and sent 
back to England. 

The next ship Carr served on met with 
few adventures in the humdrum routine 
of trading out of New York to South 
American ports, but the stalemate did 
not last long. His next appointment saw 
him gun-running into the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. Carr saw the capture of Vera Cruz 
by American troops and the Battle of 
Tampico; and he spent a week in a 
Mexican jail for singing “Follow the 
car tracks, they'll lead you home.” He 
suspects that the singing, rather than 
the song, was the cause of the trouble— 
the Mexicans being a sensitive and 
musical people. 


Disorderly Conduct 


The outbreak of the World War in 
1914 saw him in Buenos Aires. There he 
offered his services to the British consul 
and was detailed to find out what guns 
were in the hold of the Cap Trafalgar, 
a German merchant ship then in port. 
In the for’ard hold he discovered six- 
inch armament just about the moment 
when the German sailors on guard dis- 
covered him. A nasty fight followed, but 
luckily Carr fell into the hands of Argen- 
tine police. Charged with disorderly con- 
duct, he still more luckily managed 
to escape from the lock-up. That same 
night he was aboard the R. M. S. P. 
Aragon, which sailed next morning for 
England. 

Arriving home early in September, he 
reported for duty to the Royal Naval 
Barracks, Devonport, and on October 
seventh received his appointment to 
H. M. S. Donegal as midshipman. The 
ship was ordered down to join Admiral 
Cradick’s squadron in the southern 
Pacific and escaped the fate of the rest 
by arriving there too late. December 
saw him back in home waters, attached 
to seventh Cruiser Squadron of the 
Grand Fleet. There followed a seeming 
eternity of routine patrols and hoping 
for the appearance of the German Fleet. 
Easter Sunday, 1915, was the one high- 
light of this period; on that day the 
Seventh Squadron sank U-29, the 
submarine commanded by Germany’s 
greatest submarine officer—Weddigen, 
the man who sank the Houge, the Crecy, 
and the Aboukir. 

Transferred in April, 1916, to H. M. 
S. Virginian, a converted liner of the St. 
Lawrence service, Carr, as an acting 
sublieutenant, patrolled the northern 


traffic routes, stopping and examining 
ships bound for the Continent. Inci- 
dentally, while serving with the Seventh 
Squadron he was one of the boarding 
party which took charge of Henry 
Ford’s famous Peace Ship and con- 
ducted her into a British port for 
examination. 

After several abortive attempts to 
volunteer for the submarine service, he 
was accepted in 1916 and appointed 
as navigating officer to Submarine G-6, 
and from then until the end of the war 
he served in that boat and the later 
submersibles K-12 and R-12. 

As a result of war injuries he was 
forced to give up the sea as a career, and 
he has been engaged for some time in 
literary work in Canada. As an official 
of the criminal investigation department 
of one of the Canadian railways, he be- 
came amazingly well informed as to the 
intricacies of the rumrunning industry; 
and as secretary of veterans’ associ- 
ations he has done much valuable work 
in fighting for the rights of disabled 
soldiers before the Pensions Board of 


Canada. 


“What Was it Really Like?” 
Carr’s book does for the British sub- 


marine service what Raiders of the Deep 
did for the German. It does something 
more. Written by a submarine navigat- 
ing officer, it makes clear, for the first 
time, the real manner of life led by the 
officers and men of both German and 
British underwater fleets. 

The world already knows something 
of the courage and skill of the men of 
the service, but Carr’s story shows how 
much the safety of the boats depended 
on the infinite patience and technical 
knowledge of their operators. As a navi- 
gating officer, to whom all underwater 
navigation was done “ by guess and by 
God,” he makes the harrowing ad- 
ventures of navigating the chute of the 
Dardanelles submerged, sneaking into 
the island-infested waters that clog 
the entrance to the Baltic, and blind 
patrols in the North Sea the agonizing 
endurance tests of nerve and sanity 
these must actually have been. 

“What was it really like?” has been, 
since the war ended, the question asked 
by those who were not there of those 
who were. Carr’s articles answer the 
question, not only for British sub- 
marines but all submarines. They bring 
together, for the first time, records of the 
exploits of the most silent branch of 
the “silent Navy.” 
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